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THOUGHTS ON THE “* RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 


“ THE MOORS.” 


Or all travelling conveyances, ancient 
or modern, we willingly adjudge the 
palm to the easy chair. Compared 
with it for celerity and smoothness, 
the Great Western is an ungraceful 
sloth. True, you might manage to 
write on this latter, had the rails no 
joinings, and the coaches no nodding 
occupants. Certainly you will find 
no impediment to your reading, save 
the frequent-recurring and glimmer- 
ing tunnel. No one will deny that 
you might think, even fall into a 
brown study, had not every stage a 
ghastly, thrilling, shuddering shriek. 
Of sight-seeing we say nothing. 
Innumerable sketches of English 
scenery you will catch in abundance; 
but they might just as well besketches 
of Crim Tartary, for, before you can 
well say they are here, they have 
passed from you and left no trace 
behind. But take your seat in an 
easy chair, especially after dinner, 
that is bound for France, America, 
the colonial churches, the Jews, or 
heaven itself, and how snugly do you 
find yourself sitting on the sunny 
banks of the Seine, the muddy Mis- 
sissippi, or gazing a hundred miles 
over the silent sea that is waiting for 
the breezes from Lebanon. More 
voyages have been performed in this 
vehicle than Anacharsis ever im- 
agined. Sinbad is a mere fire-side 
traveller ; and the new-found ruins 
of Central America, compared with 
the gorgeous palaces over which, like 
a summer cloud, it has sailed, are but 
the “ frost-work” of an hour. 

VOL. XXYIL. NO. CLIX 


Behold the visionary in his do- 
mestic sky-boat! His dressing-gown 
veiling his figure, and floating over 
its buoyant sides, his cloud-loving 
havannah evolving more glorious 
worlds than prism or kaleidoscope 
ever embosomed. He is napping 
in an easy chair. We pardon thy 
ignorance the profanation! ‘The 
beautiful Ianthe was no more in her 
couch than his spirit is now in the 
home of his fathers. He is in the 
shady nook of a sunny glen, basking 
in the delicious twilight of his own 
thoughts. The streams are sobbing, 
and sighing, and singing around his 
feet. The leaves above his head are 
whispering their thousand light- 
talking fancies. The flowers are 
listening to the self-gratulating mur- 
mur of the bees, or dreaming of sun- 
beams and dew-drops. The silent 
lake has already its one bright star 
in its deep, lone bosom, glistening and 
melting like a tear upon an angel’s 


cheek. Ilush! the deity of the wood 
approaches. She takes him by the 


hand; she leads him through the 
deepening shades, “ her sweet lips 
bubbling like a summer brook ;” and, 
infatuated fool! he will break with 
a word the dream of bliss, as spirits, 
when spoken to, depart to the sky ; 
and suddenly he finds the lay of the 
rills dwindling into the “ low under- 
song” of that domestic cricket, the 
kettle. The fascinating goddess has 
become a hairy, wiry terrier, rubbing 
recognition ; and the wanderer, think- 
ing of tea and toast, besides fourteen 
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shillings to no visionary tax-gatherer, 
rises out of his easy chair, and rin 
the bell, the most sordid wretch of a 
sordid world. 

The easy chair has two spheres,— 
one emanating from the lull of the 
spirit, when, folding up its wings in 
that quiet bay of rest, it stretches 
away in ideal flight over a strange 
land beneath new skies,—the other 
arises from the enchantment of the 
place itself, where, as in Eastern 
climes, trees, blossoms, rivers, and 
ocean, partake the same delicate hue of 
the heaven above, thought issues from 
that calm-breathing region steeped 
in the loveliness of its own pervading 
dyes. It is the happy counterpart 
of the cave of Trophonius. Let the 
gloomy victim of the latter recline 
a short hour in the arms of the for- 
mer, and he rises in love with all 
mankind, bidding defiance eternal to 
the vapours of misanthropy. Be- 
fore you condemn either of these 
celestial spheres, consider the innu- 
merable soulless pages that, flake- 
like, have floated among us from a 
thousand frosty minds. One chooses 
to invest the pleasant Montpellier 
with the chaotic hue of his own vile 
jaundice, in the blight of imagina- 
tion sees the wither of the woods, 
and pronounces its balmy spring, its 
blossomy summer, to be no better 
than a northern autumn. A mad- 
man, forsooth, half-drowns himself, 
through his own folly, in a pleasure- 
trip on the placid Leman, and writes 
his printer to give tongue to the slan- 
derous falsehood that its breast is 
the revel-hall of eternal hurricanes. 
A cripple finds the roads up the 
Great St. Bernard not what he could 
wish them, and takes a license to lie 
because he has a wooden leg. Doc- 
tor Grippharde made the tour of 
France, Simplon, and Waterloo, on 
30/,, and passes a cheap verdict 
on victuals, because he found his 
constitution little worse and his 
purse much better for a spare diet. 
My Lord Fineheir accomplished the 
same circuit on 1000/., and de- 
nounces foreign expense and cheatery 
in two volumes octavo, because 
he gambled hard and drank cham- 
pagne. Many a romantic young lady 
believes the rose leaf sketch of vo- 
luptuous Italy, which she is reading, 
to have blossomed by Adria’s wave 
in a spirit as gentle and iris-like as 
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its own creation. What would have 
been her astonishment had she seen 
its wizard, “ burly, and big, and stu- 
dious of his ease,” evoking queenly 
Venice from a cloud of smoke in a 
metropolitan coffeehouse. Many an 
ingenuous youth has imagined the 
authoress of his last-read pathetic 
romance fair as the doye-eyed vision 
that floated through his dream. 
Dream on, vain being! Have you 
ever seen an authoress in her mo- 
ments of inspiration? No! Neither 
have we, nor do we wish to feel what 
must be the degradation of sentiment. 
Gentlemen (we speak from experi- 
ence, for in this list do we glory) 
bite their nails when their argument 
eludes their grasp, and scratch the 
outside of their head when they have 
failed in their application within. 
With them, indeed, these customs are 
as old as Quintilian, who sneers at 
what he often did, probably some- 
times on account of a superfluity of 
ideas taking unto themselves a “ local 
habitation and a name.” 

We wonder if ladies do the same ? 

Ve know not, and fear to pursue 
inquiry. But, reader, if ever you 
are so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to 
obtain a peep into one of these “ labo- 
ratories of thought,’ fancy not you 
will find an apotheosis. No, no! 
you will discover more slip-shod, 
night-capped Hannah Mores than 
elegant Blessingtons ; more tattered, 
soiled Maliabechis than essenced 
Rousseaus. Are not the creations of 
the easy chair independent of these 
mortifications and littlenesses ? Take 
a seat in ours; and if kindred thoughts, 
sympathetic ecstasies, brotherly tears, 
steal not down upon your senses, 
then profane not the sanctuary, for 
the ground whereon you tread is 
holy ! 

We ourselves are greatly addicted 
to that mode of peregrination. For 
the last half-hour we have not been, 
as we dreamed, quietly reposed in 
one of the “coves of Cruachan,” 
watching the gyrations of a solitary 
eagle, but no farther than our casy 
chair, with our fore-finger between 
the pages of Christopher North's Re- 
creations :— 


** What a prospect! our cloud-castle 
rests upon a foundation of granite pre- 
cipices; and down along the hundred 
chasms from which the eye recoils, we 
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look on Loch Etive bearing on its bosom, 
stationary, so it seems in the sunshine, 
one snow-white soul! What brings the 
creature there, and on what errand may 
she be voyaging up the uninhabited sea- 
arm that stretches away into uninhabited 
mountains? Some poet, perhaps, steers 
her, sitting at the helm in a dream, and 
allowing her to dance her own way, at 
her own will, up and down the green 
glens and hills of the foam-crested waves, 
a swell rolling in the beauty of light and 
music for ever attendant on her, as the 
sea-mew — for so we choose to name her 
— pursues her voyage — now on water, 
and now, as the breezes drop, in the air 
—elements at times undistinguishable, as 
the shadows of the clouds and of the 
mountains mingle their imagery in the 
seas Oh! that our head, like that ofa 
spider, were all studded with eyes; that 
our imagination, sitting in the ‘ palace 
of the soul’ (a noble expression, bor- 
rowed or stolen by Byron from Waller), 
might see all at once all the sights from 
centre to circumference, as if all rallying 
around her for her own delight, and op- 
pressing her with the poetry of nature— 
a lyrical, an elegiac, an epic, or a tragic 
strain. Now the bright blue water gleams 
enchain her vision, and are felt to con- 
stitute the vital, the essential spirit of 
the whole— Loch Awe land-serpent, 
large as serpent of the sea, lying asleep 
in the sun, with his burnished skin all 
bedropt with scales of silver and of gold 
—the lands of Lorn, mottled and speckled 
with innumerous lakelets, where fancy 
sees millions of water-lilies riding at 
anchor in bays where the breezes have 
fallen asleep—Oban, splendid among the 
splendours of that now almost motion- 
less Mediterranean, the mountain-loving 
Linnhe Loch—Jura, Isla, Colonsay, and 
nameless other islands, floating far and 
wide away on—on to Coll and Tiree, 
drowned beneath the faint horizon. But 
now all the eyes in our spider-head are 
lost in one blaze of undistinguishable 
glory, for the whole Highlands of Scot- 
land are up in their power against us,— 
rivers, lochs, seas, islands, cliffs, clouds, 
and mountains. The pen drops from our 
hand, and here we are, not on the bat- 
tlements of the air-palace on the summit 
of Cruachan, but sitting on a tripod or 
three-legged stool at the mouth of our 
tent with our MS. before us, and at our 
right hand a quech of Glenlivet, fresh 
drawn from yonder ten-gallon cask, and 
here’s to the health of ‘ honest men and 
bonny lassies’ all over the globe.” 


Thanks to thee, Kit, for our plea- 
sant dream! Drowsy preachers and 
unscrupulous pharmacopolists are 
able to lull us into sleep; but, hap- 
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pily, our sleeping spirits are beyond 
their power or ken. The man of 
genius can alone distil those precious 
drops that give to our dreams the 
freshness of nature ; is alone possessed 
of that magnetic influence, which 
passes a smile round the animated 
board, or awakens a tear amid the 
weariness of the ocean. 

A book on the Highlands has 
long been thought a desideratum. 
Johnson, as far as he has gone, is 
enough for us, and would be so for 
all, were there more of candour and 
less of prejudiced scholarship in his 
pages. Innumerable Cockneys visit 
our picturesque land, but the most 
they have done for it is to mangle 
its glorious names, both in speaking 
and spelling. A fly on the dome of 
St. Peter’s is not a more presump- 
tuous aspirant than a Cockney on 
the rocky side of Ben Venue. But, 
luckily, the Highlands know no want 
of those who are able both to admire 
and to celebrate; and a few more 
pages like these beside us will leave 
little to the care of our Southern 
travellers. Christopher North has 
made our hills, our glens, our nooks, 
our rivers, all truly his own ;—yes! 
more his own than the property of 
many who ostentatiously hold them 
on no other ground than that their 
ancestors were more deserving than 
themselves. ‘They have, indeed, shot 
grouse on the moor and deer on the 
mountain, and have eaten both at 
their solitary lodge; but his is the 
charter of a patriotic mind, a rational 
soul. ‘They see little in nature 
that is theirs; a flood of rain dissi- 
pates the value of their moors, a day 
of mist annihilates their mountains ; 
in a morning thaw the dogs lose 
scent, the masters temper, and even- 
ing coops their mind and body in 
the same wainscoted prison: while 
every nook for Christopher spreads 
its green grass, every shady wood 
expands its leafy arms, every rill 
hails him with its ‘ quiet tune,”— 
the stars all know him, for he loves 
them all, and his thoughts, his 
countless thoughts are shining, like 
them, in a spirit as pure and happy 
as their cloudless blue. Even his 
dreams are invested with the “ lights 
and shadows” of his native land. 
Look! he is asleep on the heather, 
but his thoughts are “ thick-coming,” 
ever flowing; and, listen! his lips 
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are busily telling of his innermost 
fancies :— 


‘There it was (Glenorchy), on a 
little river island, that once, whether 
sleeping or waking we know not, we saw 
celebrated a fairy’s funeral. First we 
heard small pipes playing, as if no bigger 
than hollow rushes that whisper to the 
night-winds, and more piteous than 
aught that trills from earthly instrument, 
was the scarce audible dirge. It seemed 
to float over the stream, every foam-bell 
emitting a plaintive note, till the airy 
anthem came floating over our couch, 
and then alighted without footsteps 
among the heather. ‘The pattering of 
little feet was then heard, as if living 
creatures were arranging themselves in 
order, and then there was nothing but a 
more ordered hymn. The harmony was 
like the melting of musical dew-drops, 
and sang, without words, of sorrow and 
death. We opened our eyes, or rather 
sight came to them when closed, and 
dream was vision! Hundreds of crea- 
tures, no taller than the crest of the 
lapswing, and all hanging down their 
veiled heads, stood in a circle on a green 
plat among the rocks, and in the midst 
was a bier, framed as it seemed of flowers 
unknown to the Highland hills, and on 
the bier a fairy, lying with uncovered 
face, pale as a lily and motionless as the 
snow. The dirge grew fainter and 
fainter, and then died away, when two 
of the creatures came from the circle, and 
took their station, one at the head and 
the other at the foot ofthe bier. They 
sang alternate measures, not louder than 
the twittering of the awakened wood. 
lark before it goes up the dewy air, but 
dolorous and full of the desolation of 
death. The flower-bier stirred, for the 
spot on which it lay sunk slowly down, 
and in a few moments the greensward 
was smooth as ever, the very dews glit- 
tering above the buried fairy. A cloud 
passed over the moon, and, with a choral 
lament, the funeral troop sailed duskily 
away, heard afar off, so still was the 
midnight solitude of the glen. Then the 
disenthralled Orchy began to rejoice, as 
before, through all her streams and falls, 
and at the sudden leaping of the waters 
and outbursting of the moon we awoke.” 


This passage possesses a strange 
spell, little accordant with what might 
be expected to result from the implicit 
accents of reason. But, in spite of 
the sncers of education and the lights 
of learning, there is a tone of grief in 
the fairy dirge which thrills to the 
heart, leaving an echo of sorrow deep 
in the soul. So resistless is the pa- 
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thetic voice of the dreamer, that we 
cannot divest ourselves of the thought 
that he is speaking of some much- 
loved infant, whose face comes to 
him in the night, smiling, as he saw 
it on the bier, among opening blos- 
soms. ‘The imagery of this little 
picture is complete, soft and delicate 
as the tints which Claude Lorraine’s 
pensive fancy breathed over his sleep- 
ing landscape. With the cloud from 
the moon passes away a shadow from 
the spirit, and, tremulous as a moon- 
lit wave, the cadence of music is 
heard dying on the hill. 
Philosophers, if they choose, may 
deprive Senaive of the pleasure 
that clings to traditionary lays of 
ghost or fairy, but let them think 
well before they pass a verdict of 
dotage on these “leerie” tales. They 
feel no scruple in applauding ancient 
mythology, with its genii of grove 
and stream, because it sang in Athens 
and sanctified the Tiber; let them 
reflect that they have derided the 
same august power when her home 
was a northern glen, her altar a 
Highland cot, and ask their philo- 
sophy why it denies on the hills of 
Etive what it spoke aloud on the 
hills of Rome? Yes, let them rail 
as they will, the freest people, the 
loveliest lands are most fertile in the 
tales of the shadowy world. In the 
icy climes, where Nature is dwarfish 
and niggard of her wealth, vegetation 
and the mind doze the nights away, 
warmed by no ray of sunshine, ani- 
mated by no breath of feeling. To 
infuse a true meaning into the beau- 
ties or deformities of nature, so that 
they again yield to sense their appro- 
priate spirit, and live chronicled in 
memory by their own impressions, is 
a task requiring a fine, discriminating 
taste :-— 
‘* It is a spring of sensibilities, 
That gives to gentle scenes a gentle 
soul,— 
A feeling of deep sympathies, 
That breathes an awful tale where tor- 
rents roll. 
Nature owns the mystic sense 
She whispered to intelligence, 
And shadows back, like some reflecting 
sea, 
The image of our own humanity.” 
With a bounty, speaking love for 
her votaries, Nature has furnished 
varied pleasures for the varied stages 
‘of human existence. No rational 
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desire is permitted to languish, no 
budding impulse to rust in idleness, 
no wayering thought to sink into 
torpor. The plucking of the flowers 
is our first happiness, classing them 
together comes in a few years, man- 
hood waters them with the dews of 
reflection, and old age, in a little 
while, is ever ready with its story of 
decay. But there is no feeling of 
earth, save one, that burns in the 
ardent fancies of the boy, and sheds 
an unsteady, but consolatory light 
among the hoary ruins of venerable 
old age. The traditionary stories of 
his home come over his spirit, sooth- 
ing as the warbling streams among 
which they were gleaned, holy as the 
gloom of a twilight aisle, kindling 
up the horizon, beyond which his 
spirit is setting, with a vivid streak 
of glory, travelling from the sun- 
rise of his being; and, dropping a 
tear, steeped in the memories of long- 
dead years, he muses,— 


“ Ah, where are all these sweet delusions 
fled ? 
I often ask new learning with a sigh ; 
Can vision slumber with the sleeping 
dead, 
That gave to sight an immortality ? 
Must these fond phantoms flee the glance 
of Truth? 
Then give me back once more the weak. 
ness of my youth.” 


Ifthe feeling is ever totally quenched 
its place is supplied by some other, 
if not equally dear (because more 
real, and what is reality but sorrow ?) 
more consonant, perhaps, with a stern 
reason. We play no longer with 
airy shapes, but discern in the things 
around the shadows of glories that 
death must shortly realise. 

Patriotism is now a drug, that is 
sown from the hustings, huckstered 
in the market-place, and bandied 
about through nameless lanes in the 
shape of anti-national poison. John- 
son wisely said that when a black- 
guard had no other resource he be- 
came a Patriot. How much more 
forcible is such a statement now! 
Men of old were wont to be distin- 
guished by this appellation for cities 
taken, seas navigated, countries sub- 
jugated, mountains levelled. Alas! 
that a church burnt or degraded, a 
bribe administered, a sovereign ridi- 
culed, or the magnitude ofa lie, should 


be the foundations of the modern - 


temple of Patriotism! But, thanks 
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to national love, we have yet some 
who are likely to raise it again to its 
ancient pedestal, and “ build its dome 
in air.” There are many ways of 
loving one’s country, and shewing it 
too; none better than by works of 
genius to spread and perpetuate its 
name wherever the human heart may 
dwell. And, “ thanks to the human 
heart by which we live,” there are 
many who will read and exult over 
the following passage, which nothing 
but a deep reverence for country 
could have breathed :— 


“There had been a strong summer 
drought, and a week ago you would 
have pitied, absolutely pitied the poor 
Highlands. You missed the cottage 
girl with her pitcher at the well in the 
brae, for the spring scarcely trickled, 
and the water-cresses were yellow before 
their time. Many a dancing hill-stream 
was dead, only here and there one stronger 
than her sisters attempted a pas seul over 
the shelving rocks; but all choral move. 
ments and melodies forsook the moun- 
tains, still and silent as so much painted 
canvass. Waterfalls first tamed their 
thunder, then listened alarmed to their 
own echoes, wasted themselves away 
into diminutive murmurs, gasped for life, 
died, and were buried at the feet of the 
green slippery precipices. Farns sunk 
into moors, and there was a voice of 
weeping heard and low lament among 
the water-lilies,—ay, a million of pretty 
flowerets died in their infancy, even on 
their mother’s breast ; the bee fainted in 
the desert for want of the honey-dew, and 
the ground-cells of industry were hushed 
below the heather. Cattle lay lean on 
the brownness of a hundred hills, and 
the hoof of the red-deer lost its fleetness. 
On the shore of the sea alone you beheld 
nochange. The tides ebbed and flowed 
as before, the small billows racing over 
the silver sands to the same goal of 
shells, or climbing up to the same wild- 
flowers that bathe the foundation of some 
old castle belonging to the ocean.” 

‘But the windows of heaven were 
opened, and, like giants refreshed with 
mountain-dew, the rivers flung them- 
selves over the cliffs with roars of thun- 
der. The autumnal woods are fresher 
than those of summer. The mild har- 
vest-moon will yet repair the evil done 
by the outrageous sun, and, in the gra- 
cious after-growth, the green earth far 
and wide rejoices as in spring. Like 
people that have hidden themselves in 
caves when their native land was op- 
pressed, out gush the torrents, and de- 
scend with songs to the plain. The 
hill-country is itself again when it hears 
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the voice of streams. Magnificent army 
of mists! whose array encompasses is- 
lands of the sea, and who still, as thy 
glorious vanguard keeps deploying among 
the glens, rollest on in silence more sub- 
lime than the trampling of the feet of 
horses, or the sound of the wheels of 
chariots, to the heath-covered mountains 
of Scotland, we bid thee bail !” 


It has long been to us a source of 
wonder that Disracli should have 
forgotten to reserve a niche for mo- 
dern tourists in his gallery of Curio- 
sities. ‘The pertinacious perseverance 
with which these Lilliputians have 
thrust their productions upon the 
world is only to be equalled by the 
nearly uniform absurdity of their 
laborious trifles. Happily for Scot- 
land, she has seen but little of them 
since the continent of Europe became 


fairly opened; but when they do 
come, how grievous is the afilic- 
tion! Like the jaded beasts that 


drag their vehicles, aon seem to have 
no idea of a country beyond the turn- 
pike—no notion of loitering to bait 
their fancy in a sunny valley, unless 
a blazoned sign- post, like the deity 
of the spot, be hovering in the winds 
that dwell in its bosom. Both their 
books and themselves go regularly 
to sleep at ten o'clock. They have 
no idea of shining with the stars in 
the silent night, or rising with the 
sun in the early dawn. It is evi- 
dently not their intention to leave a 
stray thought, that may muse and 
set the reader a musing in the ab- 
sence of their only tangible part. 
No, indeed, that would not then be 
their work; so that, if you inherit as 
little taste, or as much curiosity, as 
to solicit a farther interview, you 
may go to bed also, till the waiter, 
with tea and hot rolls, usher in the 
traveller and-his next remark. We 
can compare such drivellers to no- 
thing more animated than pictures 
destitute of light and shade, where 
great, gloomy, stupidly-independent 
masses, personate mountains, without 
chequering wood, gleaming cataract, 
or shadowy fern, with a bare surface, 
libellously termed a lake, that never 
spread its bosom to the moon—a 
“ darkness visible,” where never star 
might glisten, or cloud rest, or billow 
wander upon its sluggish breast. 

To a genuine lover of nature, like 
Christopher North (who has made 
more roads to the West than General 
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Wade himself, and opened up more 
peeps into the Highlands than all the 
votaries of the magician Macadam), 
a hill, a valley, a river, a meadow, is 
just what an opium-pill was to 
Coleridge and De Quincy, a pipe to 
Macnish, 2 grape to Anacreon, sack 
to Falstaff, or the etherial dew to 
the muse of Burns. To him a grassy 
cove of Cruachan is a portal of glory 
—a quiet nook from which his spirit 
may look out upon the wide creation 
—a spot of earth where he may at 
all times see the heaven above, and 
feel the soul within expanding, like 
it, into a limitless mirror, wherein 
are reflected images far-gathered as 
the passing clouds; and ministered 
to by thoughts as mysterious and 
sky-born as those holy wings that 
descended upon the prophet in the 
homeless wilderness. Over such a 
mind one glimpse of summer sheds 
perpetual sunshine, “one impulse 
from a vernal wood” breathes un- 
fading freshness, and, like the 
“wandering voice,” his imagination 
is ever beneath the dewy skies of a 
happy land, singing the pleasant 
songs that its soul delights in. 


His tent, gleaming like a star 
through a riven cloud, is in the 


silent Glen Etive, yet do you feel 
oppressed with a melancholy soli- 
tude? Or can you believe that 
Christopher is alone, stretched, as he 
now is, upon the heather, indulging 
his own fancies, “ banqueting his 
own thoughts?” We hear some dull 
imp intruding his tinkling caveat, 
and bidding us, 
our family, take care how we give 
wing to the asseveration, that a man 
with a crutch can be otherwise than 
alone, not hopelessly. Alone, with 
that conquering rod beside him, 
which has more buds and blossoms 
than Aaron’s had! We might more 
easily suppose that Aladdin with his 


lamp, or Fortunatus with his wish- 


ing-cap, was lonely, than speak 

loneliness where that willing, quell- 
ing crutch is near. Give him but 
one isolated speck of earth on which 
to poise that irresistible lever, and, 
chainless as a mountain blast, he 
sways the humbled world. Lo! the 
queenly Dunedin rises up before 
him—the Calton, with its graceful 
zone of monuments—the roof of the 
Grecian temple leaning on, or rather 
seeming to rise from, the slight, ele- 
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gant pillars that bear it, cloudlike, 
up to Heaven—the castle, crowned 
with the setting sun, and his “tra- 
velling glories,” like a civic wreath 
on the brow of age—her antique 
street, “sculptured, and vast, and 
venerably grand "—Salisbury Crags, 
pronouncing the doom of majesty on 
the kneeling city—and Arthur, look- 
ing down, with a placid evening 
smile upon his cheek, as though he 
were contemplating, like a God from 
his cloud-rocked throne, the creation 
that had arisen at the word of his 
power. 

The Queen of the North is gone; 
and from her “ capacious mind, that 
loves them all,” emerge the Lochs 
Awe, Lomond, Killarney, and Win- 
dermere. Sorry are we that per- 
emptory time,» and yet more per- 
emptory paper-law, forbid us to 
insert the varied length of the 
finely discriminated and harmonious 
pictures gleaming before us in the 
sun-dyes of genius. <A little, how- 
ever, we will exhibit of cach scene 
without detracting from the beauty 
of any particular part, as one might 
gaze for ever on a sweet, isolated, 
wave-retreating nook of Lomond, 
nor dream that a lovelier was sleep- 
ing by its side. 

*‘ Heaven bless thee, with all her sun, 
moon, and stars! ‘There thou art, dear- 
est to us of all the lochs of Scotland— 
and they are all dear—mountain-crowned, 
cliff-guarded, isle-zoned, grove-girdled, 
wide-winding and far-stretching, with 
thy many-bayed banks and braes of 
brushwood, fern, broom, and heather, 
rejoicing in their huts and shielings, thou 
glory of Argyleshire, rill and river-fed, 
sea-arm-like, floating in thy majesty, 
magnificent Loch Awe !” 

‘* Pleasant are his many hills, and mag- 
nificent his one mountain. For you see 
but Cruachan. The setting and rising 
sun do him homage. Peace loves, as 
now, to dwell within his shadow; but 
high among the precipices are the halls 
of the storms.” 

“The scene is vast and wild; yet so 
much beauty is interfused, that at such 
an hour as this its character is almost 
that of loveliness ; the rude and rugged 
is felt to be rural, and no more ; and the 
eye gliding from the cottage gardens on 
its banks, to the islands on the bosom of 
the loch, loses sight of the mighty mass- 
es heaved up to the heavens, while the 
heart forgets that they are there, in its 
sweet repose. The dim-seen ruin of 
castle or religious house, secluded from 
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all the stir that disturbed the shore, car- 
ries back our dreams to the olden time, 
and we awake from our reveries of 
‘Sorrows suffered long ago,’ to enjoy 
the apparent happiness of the living 
world.” 

**Loch Lomond is a sea! Along its 
shores might you voyage in your swift 
schooner, with shifting breezes, all a 
summer’s day, nor at sunset, when you 
dropped anchor, have seen half the beau- 
tiful wonders. It is many-isled, and 
some of them are in themselves little 
worlds, with woods and hills. Houses 
are seen looking out from among old 
trees, and children playing on the green- 
sward that slopes safely into deep water, 
where, in rushy havens, are drawn up 
the boats of fishermen, or of woodcutters 
who go to their work on the mainland. 
You might live all your life on one of 
those islands, and yet be no hermit. 
Hundreds of small bays indent the 
shores, and some of a majestic character 
take a fine bold sweep with their tower- 
ing groves, enclosing the mansion of a 
Colquhoun or a Campbell, at enmity no 
more, or the turreted castle of the rich 
alien, who there finds himself as much at 
home as in his hereditary ball, Sassenach 
and Gael now living in gentle friendship. 
What a prospect from the Point of Fir. 
kin! ‘The Loch in its whole length and 
breadth—the magnificent expanse un- 
broken, though bedropt, with unnum- 
bered isles—.and the shores diversified 
with jutting cape and far-shooting pe- 
ninsula, enclosing sweet separate seclu- 
sions, each in itself a loch.” 

“We start in this sterner solitude at 
the sweet syllabling of Windermere, 
Windermere! ‘Translucent thy waters, 
as diamond without a flaw.” ‘‘ Pure are 
they all as dew, and purer look the white 
clouds within their breast.” ‘ Thou 
need’st no isles on thy heavenly bosom ; for 
in the sweet confusion of thy shores are 
seen images of many isles, fragments that 
one might dream had been gently loosened 
from the land, and had floated away into 
the lake, till they had lost themselves in 
the fairy wilderness. But though thou 
need’st them not, yet hast thou, O Win- 
dermere! thine own steadfast and en- 
during isles,— her called the Beautiful, 
and islets not fur apart that seem born of 
her; for there’s the same expression of 
countenance—that of celestial calm—and 
holiest of the sisterhood,—one that still 
retains the ruins of an oratory, and bears 
the name of the virgin mother mild, to 
whom prays the mariner when sailing in 
the moonlight along Sicilian seas.” 

“ Killarney! We knew not where 
to fix our gaze, Surrounded by the 
dazzling bewilderment of all that multi- 
tudinous magnificence, the eye, as if 
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afraid to grapple with the near glory— 
for such another day never shone from 
heaven—sought relief in the remote dis- 
tance, and slid along the beautiful river 
Kenmare, insinuating itself among re- 
cesses of the mountains till it rested on 
the green glimmer of the far-off sea.” 
““Wild yet gentle was the blue aerial 
haze over the glimpses of the Upper 
Lake, where soft and sweet, in a girdle 
of rocks, seemed to be hanging, now in 
air and now in water—for all was 
strangely indistinct in sweet confusion— 
masses of green light that might be 
islands with their lovely trees ; but sud. 
denly tipt with fire shone out the golden 
pinnacles of the Eagle’s Nest; and as 
they were again tamed by cloud-shadow, 
the glow of Purple Mountain for a while 
enchained our vision, and then left it 
free to feast on the forests of Glena; 
till, wandering at the capricious will of 
fancy, it floated in delight over the 
woods of Mucruss, and, long lost among 
the trembling imagery of the water, 
found lasting repose on the steadfast 
beauty of the sylvan isle of Inisfallen.” 


We have now closed our extracts 
from the varied and fascinating page 
of the Recreations, and might rest 
satisfied that the reader, if the plea- 
sure has not already been his, is 
burning for a perusal of these com- 
minglings of light and shade,—for 
light and shade they truly are ; tears 
softening smiles, and smiles tinging 
the ecstasy of tears, like bursts of 
sunshine in a weeping heaven. But 
one passage, from another portion of 
the work, we may indulge in, as it 
displays the author's peculiar style 
fully as much as any we have yet 
cited, and contains, to us, a new il- 
lustration of the sublime and beauti- 
ful. On the former there has been 
much speculation ; some confining it 
to regions of terror and desolation, 
and not unfrequently mistaking mag- 
nitude for grandeur, to the unfeeling 
exclusion of every lesser feature. 
Unity is the soul of the sublime ; 
not that unity, discernible in an in- 
dividual object, but the blending of 
many, deepening into one solemn 
effect. Thus great sculptors and 
painters, harmonising far-gathered 
features, made the human figure to 
emerge from the dead canvass, and 
start from the living rock in the ma- 
jestic lineaments of a God. 


“ Certainly,” quoth Christopher, in 
his serio-comic way, “a rose is one 
thing and Mount Etna another—an ante- 
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lope and an elephant, an insect and a 
man-of-war, both sailing in the sun,—a 
little lucid well in which the fairies 
bathe, and the Polar sea in which Le- 
viathan is ‘wallowing unwieldy, enor- 
mous in his gait,’—the jewelled finger of 
a virgin bride, and grim Saturn with his 
ring,— the upward eye of a kneeling 
saint, and a comet, ‘ that from his horrid 
hair shakes pestilence and war.’ But 
let the rose bloom on the mouldering 
ruins of the palace of some great king— 
among the temples of Balbec or Syrian 
Zadmor—and in its beauty methinks 
*twill be also sublime. See the antelope 
bounding across a raging chasm — up 
among the region of eternal snows on 
Mont Blane, and deny it, if you please. 
But assuredly we think that there is 
sublimity in the fearless flight of that 
beautiful creature, to whom Nature 
grudged not wings, but gave instead the 
power of plumes to her small, delicate 
limbs, unfractured by alighting among 
the pointed rocks. All alone, by your 
solitary self, in some wide, lifeless de- 
sert, could you deny sublimity to the 
unlooked-for hum of the’ tiniest insect, or 
to the sudden shiver of the beauty of his 
gauze wings? Not you, indeed, Stoop- 
ing down to quench your thirst in that 
lucid well where the fairies bathe, what 
if you saw the image of the evening star 
shining in some subterranean world? 
We suspect that you would hold in your 
breath, and swear devoutly that it was 
sublime. Dead on the very evening of 
her marriage day is that virgin bride 
whose delicacy was so beautiful—that as 
she lies in her white wedding garments 
that serve for a shroud—that emblem of 
vr and of eternal love, the ring, 
upon her finger—with its encased star 
shining brightly now that her eyes, once 
stars, are closed—would, methinks, be 
sublime to all Christian hearts.” 


He who has seen by moonlight the 
uneing ivy wrap the venerable 
brows of a decaying pile, like the 
ange muffling the tomb of old age, 

as received a meet preparation for a 
reception of this striking truth. 
Transplant the garden dwarf-tree, 
where the thrush is now singing an 
evening song before folding up her 
wings in peace, to the rugged bosom 
of a tall cliff, and he waves his green 
arms in glory above the world. The 
owl broods in his shadow, waiting for 
the moon, and, roused by his many- 
rustling leaves, the falcon launches 
upon the gales of morning, carrying, 
like a herald, the blazoned sunshine 
on its breast. The night mists wrap 


him in their clammy arms —the 
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clouds of evening crown him with 
majesty—he drinks the dews unpol- 
luted by the earth—he hears the 
winds on their message to the lower 
world. 

Upon a principle somewhat si- 
milar to this the temple of Pestum 
in its new-born splendour was less 
sublime than it now appears in its 
hallowed decay. The moment a 
blade or blossom waves upon a ruin 
the reign of artifice is over—that of 
nature is begun. The moss-woven 
tapestry of its walls—the thistle that 
blooms amid its desolation—the 
stream that bathes its flower-grown 
foundation—and the aged object 
which they all seem to adore, arose 
to the mind as the coeval traces of 
nature. The pilgrim reclines on the 
shadow of the Colosseum as in the 
gloom that falls from the austere 
brows of a crag, or sees the sunshine 
poured over a fallen pedestal of Bal- 
bee, as though it were the light of 
creation beginning to dawn over 
chaos. ‘The risen temple, like san- 
guine youth, glories in the present — 
the past a void—the future a name: 
the falling structure, like the reflect- 
ing, prophetic — of old age, bears 
on its furrowed face a legend of the 
past, and carries its shadow of decay 
far into the bosom of the cloud- 
wrapped future. 

A few years ago we visited Staffa, 
when the summer breeze was on the 
sea, and the clouds were sailing to 
their chambers in the west. Awful 
was the feeling with which we ac- 
companied the waves into the vast 
ocean-hall, where they sounded 
mournfully, like the voices of the de- 
parted. it seemed as the h of 
Fingal lay buried in the deep, 
wakened by the passing billows into 
a dolorous tune. But more sublime 
was the feeling, when treading the 
roof of that mysterious dwelling, we 
beheld a te. briar-rose bending 
over the ocean. 


“ The rose of the wilderness left on its 
stalk 
To mark where a garden had been,” 


conveys a mournful image of desola- 
tion to the soul. His “ green,” 
“aged” dial-stone had counted the 
hours of joy and grief—the rising 
and setting of earthly loveliness. But 
what eye saw the first shadow cast 
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from the sun upon the unfading 
emerald of the silent Staffa? What 
tongue can number the adoring bil- 
lows that breathe songs of worship 
around? ‘The rose of the poet was 
sorrowing for the withered bowers of 
its youth,—the rose of Staffa was in 
a strange land, where there was never 
a sister to fold in his widowed arms 
—never bee to warble in its untasted 
bloom. Solitary it gazed upon the 
wide ocean, with the spray of a thou- 
sand waves upon its bosom. Like a 
hermit, it told to the breezes of the 
odour of its home; the tint of its 
kindred was brought on its cheek, but 
the salt drops that were there seemed 
like tears of sorrow for its native 
dwelling. Had some wandering bird, 
now dreaming beside its young 
among the cliffs of Morven, borne 
the exiled seed from its bower in the 
valley? Was it left by some white 
hand as a type of one who wept for 
the home of her childhood, the 
friends of her love, the happy songs 
of her sunny land? Or did the 
winds, that are now moaning round 
it, like angels on errands of mercy, 
find it blowing in their march on the 
mountain, and bear it to flourish re- 
mote from violence,—the nursling of 
the dews, and the pleasure of the 
sunbeams? Perchance, when we re- 
visit that wondrous isle, the heath of 
many roses may gladden the solitude. 
Then will the spell of sublimity be 
broken, for where shall we seek for 
the rose of Staffa ? 


Here, then, for the present, we 
company with good old Kit and 

is Recreations. It is more than 
probable that, at some other period 
not very distant, we may seek him 
out again; for there are books as 
well as men to which we are fain to 
turn over and over, more especially 
when the animal spirits begin to flag, 
and imagination seems to have be- 
come paralysed. But we give no 
pledge to this effect. It is enough to 
avow that in the volume now before 
us we have found the sort of refresh- 
ment of which our minds stood in 
need ; and, doubtless, should the oc- 
casion require, we will a second time 
slake our thirst at the same pure 
fountain. And so, dear Kit, the 
kind, the generous, the truly philo- 
sophic, we bid thee heartily farewell. 
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PILGRIMAGES IN PARIS, 


No. I. 


Victor Hvco, in one of his clever 
novels, has flung such a mantle of 
romance over the whitewashed walls 
and narrow limits of the death- 
receiving cell of La Morgue, that 
every succeeding writer would neces- 
sarily approach the subject with con- 
siderable misgiving, were it not for 
the peculiar nature of the place. 

Metro litan institutions gene- 
rally, when they possess any re- 
markable and public interest, are 
commonly indebted for it to some 
particular circumstance which has 
occurred within their walls, or with 
which they are intimately associated ; 
and the local historian seizes upon 
their leading feature, and thus makes 
their prestige his own individual 
property. But the Morgue cannot 
be thus identified with any particular 
writer, however great may be his 
genius ; for its history once,told is so 
far from being told for ever, that 
every vestige of the tale of yesterday 
is thoroughly swept away before the 
dawning of to-day ; and the tragedy 
of this week will be utterly super- 
seded by the catastrophe of the next. 

The Morgue possesses a constantly 
recurring and constantly varying 
story, involving equally new scenery, 
new actors, and new passions; the 
dead play the leading parts in every 
drama of fear, or guilt, or suffering ; 
and the living are made subordinate 
.ecessories in the shifting panorama 
of horror with which every spectacle 
is wound up. 

The Morgue is the Omega of hu- 
manity —the grave without the cof- 
fin—the sleep without the shroud. 
Its interest is not the interest of this 
world; its scenes are not those out 
of which human ingenuity can weave 
worldly advantage or aggrandise- 
ment ; its tenants are not sentient be- 
ings, jostling amid the toil and care 
of every-day occupations their fel- 
low-men and fellow-labourers. The 
stately cathedral, the wide senate- 
house, the busy courts of law, the 
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palaces of royalty, and the prisons 
wherein vice and misery expiate their 
crime or their misfortune, alike open 
a way by which some may profit; 
but the Morgue is not of these —for 
all who enter there with inquiry in 
their eye and upon their lip leave 
- upon the threshold, and seek 
only for despair and death! It is 
but a step from the busy thorough- 
fare of the crowded quay, from 
contact with the fluttering grisette 
and the thoughtful trader—for the 
death-cell stands in one of the most 
frequented quarters of the city—but 
one step from the hurrying vehicles 
whirling along, laden with youth and 
beauty, or freighted with merchan- 
dise, making the rude pavement rat- 
tle beneath their weight; and from 
the bright glare of the noonday sun, 
to the cold, still, dreary chamber of 
violent and premature death. The 
solid walls beat back all sounds from 
without ; the silence of the grave is 
already settling upon the dead; and 
when at intervals that silence is 
broken, it is not with the cavil of 
competition, the lisp of courtesy, or 
the mirthful music of revel, but with 
the shrill scream of too tardy recog- 
nition, the heart-groan of remorse, 
or the wailing of despair.* 

‘The appearance of the cell itself is 
very simple. It is a small, square 
apartment, having on one side an 
open grating, behind which are 
ranged three broad planks, supported 
on trestles, each forming an inclined 
plane, and thus enabling the specta- 
tor to obtain a perfect view of the 
countenance of the corpse; while the 
garments worn by the miserable vic- 
tims of murder or suicide, when re- 
ceived by the officials, are suspended 
along the wall by hooks, and carefully 
displayed, in order to facilitate their 
identification. 

The place is scrupulously clean; 
and, considering its nature, even 
cheerful —at least so it appeared to 
me—for I had thoroughly made up 


* Holcroft relates of an individual, that he had visited the Morgue daily during a 
period of twenty years, and that he made a calculation, by which he found that, on 
an average, it was untenanted only two days in each month, 
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my mind to experience a sensation of 
pain and awe on my entrance there, 
although I had been cautious to make 
my visit on an occasion when I knew 
it to be untenanted. I expressed a 
feeling of this kind to the friend by 
whom I was accompanied, who in- 
stantly congratulated me on the fact ; 
declaring, that so great was the 
impression of horror and regret 
which he experienced on the first oc- 
casion when he set foot within the 
Morgue, that, although he had sub- 
sequently entered there a score of 
times, he felt convinced that he should 
never be able to overcome its recol- 
lection. 

I urged him to tell me wherefore, 
when he replied; “ Not now, nor 
here ; for, in order that you may be 
fully enabled to appreciate the spec- 
tacle to which I allude, I must relate 
to you that portion of the poor sui- 
cide’s history with which I after- 
wards became acquainted.” 

And in compliance with that pro- 
mise, when we had driven in the 
evening with some friends into one of 
the lateral alleys of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, we all alighted, and, seating 
ourselves upon the grass, M. —— re- 
lated with much feeling the sketch 
that follows :— 

“Tt was early in the spring of 1826 
that a young Englishman of fashion, 
on his arrival in Paris, established 
himself in a splendid set of apart- 
ments in the Place Vendéme. Fora 
time he continued entirely unknown ; 
not only to the circle of French so- 
ciety which his expensive style of 
living would have pointed out as that 
to which he would necessarily have 
been welcome, had he been so intro- 
duced as to render his acquaintance 
safe; but even to ooh of his own 
countrymen as were then sojourning 
in the French capital. He fre- 
quented no club; dined at no restau- 
rant of note; mingled in no amuse- 
ment which involved communion 
with his fellow-men; but, on the 
other hand, he affected no seclusion ; 
and was evidently too indifferent to 
notice and comment to shrink from 
either when they became consequent 
on any of his pursuits. His equi- 
pages, although plain, and totally 
without arms, were of the most ele- 
gant description; his horses un- 
a by any in the city; his esta- 
blishment perfect ; and his boxes, both 
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at the Italian Opera and the Fran- 


cais, in the most eligible situations. 

“Although the stranger himself 
affected no mystery, the idle and the 
curious began, ere long, to weave 
many and subtle ones of which he 
was the hero; and he had not re- 
sided ten days in Paris before it was 
decided that he must have something 
to conceal, or with his figure and 
fortune he would have been already 
plunged ten fathoms deep in all the 
fascinating frivolities of Parisian dis- 
sipation. Ere another week had 
elapsed, the busy had fresh food for 
comment and conjecture ; for, at the 
gayest period of the day, the joli 
Anglais, as he was already called, 
— in an open carriage in the 
Allée de Longchamps, and beside 
him sat one of the most beautiful 
women who ever owed the glories of 
her eye and form to the warm skies 
of Italy. 

“ Who could she be? Certainly not 
his sister: for her dark and glowing 
loveliness claimed no kindred with 
the auburn curls and clear blue eye 
of her companion. ‘The young ladies 
suggested that she might be his wife ; 
but the idea was promptly negatived 
by their elders, who discovered too 
much devotion in his manner to ad- 
mit its possibility. She was alone 
with him in Paris, and consequently 
the enigma required no sphinx to aid 
in its solution: the inference was 
palpable ; but, beyond the crude fact, 
all was covered with as dense a cloud 
as ever. 

“Tn vain was the British ambassa- 
dor appealed to more than once by 
mothers with marriageable daughters 
and fashionable spendthrifts, who were 
anxious to ascertain whether they 
could force their acquaintance upon 
him, and endeavour to make him 
their banker through the medium of 
hazard and rouge et noir, without 
losing caste. His Excellency knew 
nothing of him ; and could not recog- 
nise an English subject who had not 
even left his name at the embassy. 
And thus months rolled by, and the 
curious were as mystified as ever, 
save that it transpired through the 
servants of the stranger that he had 
arrived in Paris direct from Venice : 
but this was all that even his do- 
mestics thought fit to communicate. 
Meanwhile nothing could be more 
regular or more simple than the 
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habits of the two handsome foreign- 
ers. They were constantly in their 
box at the theatres, riding or driv- 
ing in the Bois de Boulogne, saun- 
tering through the woods of Meudon, 
or wandering amid the stately mag- 
nificence of Versailles; nor was the 
gentleman ever seen without his 
beautiful companion—they were as 
inseparable as substance and shadow ; 
and all the eillades which were la- 
vishly bestowed upon each of them 
by some of the brightest eyes in Paris, 
were fairly flung away upon both. 

“ Things were in this state when the 
old Marquis de St. C—— arrived in 
Paris from his chateau in the Lower 
Alps; and as the vieux bon homme, for 
thus some of his associates thought 
proper to call him, had been regularly 
seen in the capital every spring for the 
last fifty years, his advent on the 
present occasion would scarcely have 
elicited a remark, had he not been 
accompanied by his bride, a fair 
young creature of sixteen, who had 
exchanged the seclusion of a con- 
vent for the arms of a bridegroom 
of seventy-nine, at the command of 
her father. It was her first appearance 
in the metropolis ; she had never even 
been heard of until she blazed in the 
eyes of the Parisians at the Opera 
like some sky-descended goddess ; and 
it was consequently not wonderful 
that on the morrow the Hotel de St. 
C was besieged to such an extent, 
that the old Faubourg St. Germain 
appeared suddenly to have flung off 
a century of time, and once more to 
have become the quartier, par excel- 
lence, of the changeful and capricious 
capital. 

*“ Nor was the admiration which had 
been elicited by her beauty at all 
diminished in the eyes of the aristo- 
cratic associates of the old Marquis, 
when they learned that the fair young 
creature who now bore his name, far 
from being the clever little aventuriére 
whom each expected to find her, was 
in reality the only child of the Count 
V , who had been banished the 
court many years previously for some 
alleged disrespect to royalty; and 
who, when he was afterwards par- 
doned and recalled, refused to return 
to the scene of his blighted ambition; 
preferring the tranquil and certain 
enjoyments of his own secluded es- 
tate, tothe feverish and fitful existence 
whence he had been formerly cast out. 
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* Young, noble, beautiful, and rich, 
such, they discovered, was the wife of 
the withered, decrepid, doting old 
Marquis de St. C——. What a de- 
lightful page had been suddenly 
opened to the aristocratic déseuvrés 
of Paris! More than one bel esprit 
voted an address of thanks to the po- 
lite husband for the noble self-sacri- 
fice which he had shewn in bringing 
his fair wife to Paris; while the 
more designing and the more specu- 
lative made heavy bets on the future 
destiny of a lovely and innocent 
being to whom the very thought of 
vice was unknown. 

“ Pure and light-hearted as in her 
first childhood, the beautiful Mar- 
chioness received all the homage by 
which she was immediately sur- 
rounded, without a fear or a sus- 
picion of evil; and many a courtly 
whisper, which would have breathed 
pollution into a more worldly and 
accustomed ear, fell harmless upon 
hers, and was rewarded with a smile. 

“‘ Laure had never loved, nor guess- 
ed she that it is every woman’s destiny 
once to do so during her life. She 
had known the Marquis from her 
infancy, she had smiled upon him 
from her cradle, sported on his knee 
in her girlhood, made him the con- 
fidant of all her joys and sorrows ; for 
he was her father’s only intimate as- 
sociate, and his nature was less stern 
than that of her own parent; and 
thus her bon petit papa, as she was 
accustomed to call him, was always 
the medium through which she ob- 
tained indulgence or evaded punish- 
ment; and when she was summoned 
to the convent parlour by the widowed 
Count, and desired to prepare herself 
to become the wife of his friend 
within a month, her only feeling was 
one of delight that she should so soon 
and so unexpectedly be freed from 
conventual restraint, and left at li- 
berty to coax, and be spoiled by, her 
bon petit papa, without even the dread 
of her father’s frown to damp her 
enjoyment. 

“Such was the mood in which, a 
month after her marriage, the fair 
young Marchioness found herself 
suddenly steeped to the very lips in 
the gaieties of the metropolis; and if 
Laure knew nothing of evil, the 
Marquis, on his side, appeared totally 
to have forgotten its existence ; and 
to look upon his wife only as the 
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laughing, romping girl, whose will 
had always been his law; without 
remembering that the child had 
grown into a beautiful and radiant 
woman, and that in Paris the hus- 
band of such a bride could ill dis- 
pense with a dragon in his garden of 
the Hesperides. * , . 
* * * * * 

“Tt was a crowded night at the 
Théatre Francais. Mlle. Mars, then 
in the zenith of her fame, made her 
first appearance as the heroine of a 
drama which had been written ex- 
pressly to display her admirable 
talent, and of which report spoke 
highly on the authority of the gifted 
artiste herself. Every box was filled ; 
and the pit resembled a sea of human 
billows, heaving, jostling, and press- 
ing one over the other, until the 
whole space was full to suffocation ; 
but even on that occasion there were 
two groups in the house, which almost 
divided the admiration of the au- 
dience with the heroine of the even- 


ing. 

“Well had it been for both had 
they never met!—had sickness or 
sorrow bound them to a weary pil- 
low or a dreary hearth !—had even 
death visited their dwellings, so that 
he had come softly and slowly, like 
an expected guest who could not 
be evaded, and whose fitting hour 
had rung; for then he would have 
killed the body only, and the soul 
would have defied his power ! 

“* Tesoro mio!’ murmured a low 
rich voice, like the breathing of a 
summer wind over roses; ‘I shall 
be jealous of this wondrous actress if 
she absorb you thus, both eye and 
ear. Did I ever before, think you, 
speak for the third time ere I could 
win a reply ?’ 

“ The questioner was a magnificent 
woman, with eyes like midnight when 
the storm-cloud sleeps; her hair of 
the deepest black was swept smoothly 
back from such a brow as might 
have become a Cleopatra, and braided 
behind into a knot which seemed too 
weighty for the small and delicate 
head on which it grew. Her com- 
plexion was of that clear rich brown 
through which the blood rushes in a 
tide of crimson; her lip was curved 
like the bow of the archer; and her 
teeth glittered from excess of white- 
ness. Her lofty figure was full, and 
rounded into that perfect outline 


which betrays that girlhood has de- 
parted, and is replaced by the sum- 
mer-tide of beauty ; while the arm, 
which, a veiled by a drapery 
of rich black lace, rested upon the 
crimson cushion of the box, was of 
such exquisite shape and grace, that 
it almost beguiled the eye of the 
spectator from the flashing face above 
it. Though habited entirely in black, 
the jewels that she wore rendered 
her costume somewhat too costly for 
the simplicity of a Parisian theatre ; 
and yet they so well became the 
stateliness of her beauty that none 
could have wished them away. 

“It is almost needless to say that 
the individual whom she addressed 
was the young Englishman of the 
Place Vendéme. It was with a start, 
and an accent in which there was 
almost a tinge of impatience, that 
he replied, ‘ Forgive me, my dear 
Bianca, but my thoughts were else- 
where. I intended no discourtesy.’ 

“* Discourtesy !’ repeated his beau- 
tiful companion to herself, as if un- 
consciously: ‘he meant no dis- 
courtesy!’ And as she looked more 
fixedly upon him, she remarked that 
it was not the genius of Mars which 
had so riveted his attention, for his 
lorgnette was not pointed at the 
stage ; but as she ran her rapid glance 
along it, she discovered that it was 
fixed upon a box on the opposite side 
of the house, which, like their own, 
was tenanted only by two individu- 
als. Bianca needed no glass to enable 
her at once to distinguish this; and 
she had not looked more than a 
second in the same direction when 
her dark eye flashed like lightning, 
and the hot blood rushed in a burn- 
ing tide over her brow. 

“ On one side of the box sat an aged 
gentleman, whose elaborately laced 
cravat and powdered head were in 
constant motion, from his solicitude 
to answer and amuse his companion, 
whose animated expression and beam- 
ing eyes seemed to light up the space 
around. It was a fair young girl ; so 
young and so fair that neither time 
nor sorrow had written one line upon 
her snowy forehead. Her long au- 
burn ringlets fell like links of gold 
over her brow and face; her large 
blue eyes, which deepened into pur- 
ple when she laughed, were widely 
opened, and fringed along both lids 
with long dark lashes—a rare beauty, 
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which gives to the eye, in moments of 
repose, a charm which must be seen 
to be understood. She was simply 
dressed in white, with a bunch of 
roses in her girdle, which were put 
to shame by the brilliant glow of her 
smooth and rounded cheek; and as 
she sat there in all the grace and 
the glory of her sixteen summers, no 
wonder that many a lorgnette, which 
owed its homage to the gifted actress, 
should prove truant, and linger on 
the lovely face of the Marchioness de 
St. C 5 

* * * “ * 

1% * * a % 

“Tt wasmidnight; and a sumptuous 
saloon in the Place Vendéme, gor- 
geous with its draperies of crimson 
satin, its flood of light, and its costly 
furniture, was tenanted only by one 
solitary female. On a console of 
green marble stood a salver with a 
vase of fruit, and a couple of crystal 
goblets filled with wine ; and upon a 
table in the centre of the floor lay a 
sheet of paper closely written over, 
and crumpled as though it had been 
crushed by the hand, and beside it a 
lady’s glove embroidered with silver. 

“The oceupant of the room was 
Bianea; but not the proud and 
placid Bianea of the Théatre Fran- 
cais—not the loved and loving Bi- 
anca of the early spring, who fied to 
Paris with him of whom her passion 
had made an earthly idol; and aban- 
doned all that had once been dear to 
her without a pang or a regret. 

“Tt was now winter ; the snow lay 
deep upon the ground, and the wind 
howled its hoarse dirge in the wide 
chimney, and at intervals sent the 
light ashes of the wood which was 
burning upon the hearth in eddies 
over the apartment; but scarcely 
was the change without so great as 
that which the transit of those few 
months had produced upon the lady. 

“She sat in a low chair before the 
fire, listlessly forming the likenesses 
of grotesque or familiar things in the 
burning logs which were blazing 
furiously under the impulse of the 
blast; her arms were folded tightly 
before her ; her head rested upon her 
bosom ; and her long hair, totally un- 
confined, fell about her like a mantle, 
and swept the floor. Still it was easy 
to perceive, even through that grace- 
ful veil, that her tall figure had 
become thin and wasted; while her 
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bare arms, from which the wide 
sleeves had fallen back, had lost 
their roundness also. She was still 
beautiful, for the exquisite outline of 
her features might well defy alike 
time and suffering to rob them of 
their peculiar and haughty loveli- 
ness; but it was a fearful beauty, 
that had been scorched and withered 
under the lava-flood of passion, and 
which no peaceful sunshine could 
in restore. 

“Suddenly she started up, and 
pressing her hands upon her temples, 
as if to stay their throbbing, she began 
to traverse the wide saloon with 
hurried and unequal steps; and a 
rush of blood crimsoned her pre- 
viously pale features, and lent a 
light to her dim eye, as she ex- 
claimed passionately, ‘And was it 
for this that I left my home ?—for 
this? To be set aside and forsaken 
for an idle girl, whose most serious 
pastime is the pursuit of a flying 
feather? For this that I forsook 
husband and child ?—a husband who, 
although stern, was true ; and a child 
who, wanting words, talked to me by 
her smiles? Was it for no higher 
guerdon than contempt that I aban- 
doned all, and became a thing which 
the cold and the happy blush to 
name, and even the vicious world- 
ling holds himself privileged to pass 
by with scorn, or to address with 
insult ? Can it be that, to live in a 
fool's paradise for a few poor months, 
I have flung from me all that makes 
life dear ?—Honour, and home, and 
friends, the ties of kindred, and the 
voice of praise? Well art thou paid, 
Bianca! It is stern justice that he 
who was thy crime should become thy 
punishment! And yet—yet—should 
the first blow have been dealt by 
Him? Could I not have been 
aroused from my dream of sin by 
the touch of some other hand? 
But, perhaps, it is better thus; the 
work will be more quickly and more 
surely done. Another than he might 
have wounded the surface, and left 
the heart unprobed ; but he well knew 
how to cut to the very core.’ 

“ And then she laughed the bitter, 
blighting laugh which has poison in 
its mirth! As she paused an instant 
in the centre of the floor, the door of 
the apartment opened ; and an aged 
woman stood upon the threshold, 
towards whom the passionate Italian 
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sprang in eager haste. Clasping 
oe Sok she hurried her into the 
saloon, whispering hoarsely; ‘ You 
are welcome, Alba; I had forgotten 
that you, at least, are true to me. 
Come hither—TI have a tale to tell 
you—a long and wondrous tale of 
love, and trust, and crime. Sit here, 
here in this velvet-covered chair. 
Misery should, at least, be lodged 
luxuriously, when it has made a 
mockery of life.’ 

“ And, having forced her terrified 
companion into the seat which she 
had so lately quitted, she flung her- 
self upon the carpet beside her, and 
buried her face on the knees of the 
agitated woman. For a time her 
sobs were fearful. She who listened 
to them felt that they were unac- 
companied by tears, for they were 
hard and dry, and seemed to rive 
the heart from which they sprung. 
Suddenly they ceased and tossing 
back her streaming hair, the victim 
of her own weakness swept her open 
palm over her forehead ; and, without 
seeming to remark the paralysing 
grief of her companion, she spoke, 
in a voice which agony had ren- 
dered as calm and equal as though 
sorrow had never shaken it; ‘ You 
must remember, Alba, the infant 
daughter of a noble house which had 
no other heir;—a lordly house, fa- 
mous throughout Venice for its long 
descent and its prodigious wealth—a 
haughty house, which had given a 
Doge to the republic, and more than 
one cardinal to the papal court of 
Rome. Nay, speak not; there is no 
need to name it, for there is now so 
foul a stain on its escutcheon, that 
not all the virtues on which for cen- 
turies it has built up its pride can 
ever efface the blot. 

“* You remember the daughter of 
that house, Alba —a gay and happy 
child, for whom every day of life was 
one continuous carnival. It was you 
who rocked her cradle ; who encou- 
raged her timid footsteps into strength ; 
who watched her as she grew from 
infancy to womanhood. She lost her 
mother while she was yet a girl; and 
sometimes I have ‘hens. Alba, 
since —— You know what I would 
say—sometimes I have thought—for 
even satisfied and happy guilt has its 
moments of reflection—that surely my 


ure young mother’s spirit should 
have saved me. Could she not have 
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flung the mantle of her innocence 
between me and my betrayer, and 
hid my crime from that power by 
which it is even now avenged? But 
I wander from my purpose. ‘The 
heiress to wealth, to ca and to 
fame, was at length a child no longer. 
Flatterers told her that she was 
beautiful; and poets wrote sonnets 
to her eyes. ler mind had been 
laid open by careful and earnest fin- 
gers, and the pages promised to do 
no discredit to her lineage. This was 
she when they married her! It was 
a gorgeous festival; and none asked 
whether the noble bride who pledged 
her faith at the altar wore her heart 
upon her lip, or whether she stood 
there an unresisting victim. Had 
they been able to look into that heart, 
they would have found a blank— 
a fearful blank—soon to be filled 
with loathing, falsehood, and dis- 
honour ! 

“* You know the rest, Alba; the 
disappointed bride, the neglected 
wife, the trembling mother learned, 
when it was too late, that she could 
be loved even to idolatry—that she 
could love as wildly as she was loved. 
You know the arts that were used to 
win her ; for she was, at least, no easy 
victim. You know how tenderness 
for her infant child tugged at her 
heart-strings, and made her almost 
forswear her selfish passion. You 
watched her as it failed at length be- 
fore the devotion of the first man 
who had ever taught that heart to 
beat at his approach ; and you—you, 
the nurse of her infancy, the guard 
of her youth, the steadfast and uncal- 
culating friend of her womanhood— 
you alone clung to her in her dis- 

race. I have been happy, Alba—I 
— been very happy —a child 
sporting upon the brink of a preci- 
pice among the flowers that veil it 
—a bird sipping the honey-dew while 
a serpent couches beneath the blos- 
som-laden boughs, ready to spring.— 
All, all that can be imagined by which 
the mind may figure a false security 
on the very confines of destruction, 
such have I been. Poor self-sacri- 
ficing friend! And as she spoke 
she passed her small thin hand over 
the face of her weeping listener. ‘I, 
at least, have gathered a few buds of 
blessedness—the nightshade is plea- 
sant to the eye when we forget its 
poison; but you have suffered with- 
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out reaping even the reward of the 
guilty ; for he is false, Alba, false 
as — 

“*Nay, nay; your ear has been 
abused, my gentle child.’ 

“* Would that it were so; but no, 
no.—See you yonder letter?’ and she 
pointed to that which lay upon the 
table ; ‘It is from Her—from the 
fair fiend who has robbed me of 
the only heart I ever cared to win— 
the only friend, save yourself, whom 
my shame and my crime had left me. 
It is a reply to one from Him, in 
which he had declared his passion. 
Do you hear me, Alba ?—declared his 
passion for another! One victim 
does not suffice ; he is weary of the 
fond wretch who has clung to him 
through so many tedious months, and 
he asks for a new sacrifice. She has 
rebuked his boldness with all the in- 
dignation of a proud woman who 
holds the confession as an insult. 
But this is not enough. She has 
robbed me of his heart; for she must 
have looked and listened when he 
talked to her as though she loved 
him, or he would not have dared so 
much! And what care I for the cas- 
ket when the jewel has been ab- 
stracted ? While I was dear to him, 
I could have braved every thing for 
his sake—I have done it; but now, 
now —’ and she wrung her hands 
as she again started up, ‘now I care 
not how soon we part.’ 

“* You may be in error, my be- 
loved mistress,’ said her companion. 
‘I pray you to be more calm ere you 
decide.’ 

“*T am calm quite calm,’ was the 
cold reply. ‘I have long guessed 
his falsehood. Can you not read the 
suspicion upon my wasted brow and 
in my withered form? Long, long! 
yet still I would not be convinced. 
I would not, Alba; for who does not 
cling to life while it can still be 
cheated into hope?’ 

“*Was it notenough that he should 
profit by his father’s former friend- 
ship with the Marquis de St. C—— 
to abandon at once, and for ever, all 
his habits of seclusion ? that he should 
pass hours of gaity and happiness in 
the crowded saloons of pleasure, while 
I kept lonely vigils by his neglected 
hearth? Was it not enough that 
he taught me I was no longer the 
first and only object of his solicitude ; 
and that care and sorrow might do 
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their work, without eliciting one sigh 
from him who once was jealous lest 
the summer air should chill me? 
Was not all this enough? but must 
he also love the pretty plaything with 
which he had learned to amuse his 
leisure hours ?” 

“ As she ceased speaking, she rang 
a silver bell which stood near her, 
and an attendant entered the room. 

“* Where is your lord, Joachim ?’ 

“* At the hotel of the Marquis de 
St. C——, madam; and he desired 
that your excellency should not await 
him, as he might not return till a 
late hour.’ 

“*He shall be obeyed. I will wait 
for him no longer. Midnight is long 
passed; and I am wearied of these 
tedious watchings. Good night, good 
Alba; I shall require no attendance. 
Quiet is all I want. Nay, humour 
me, my kind nurse, in this ; my brain 
will not bear more words.’ 

“* Will you then promise me to go 
to rest at once, dear lady ?” 

“Yes, with all speed; and ere you 
sleep, Alba, say one orison for me; 
and ask that the repose which I am 
now about to seek may be sweet, and 
calm, and dreamless. Nay—nay, not 
my hand; kiss my cheek, old friend, 
as you used to do in my happy child- 
hood, before I fell Good night !” 

“ When she was once more alone, 
the lady approached the table, and 
taking up the letter which lay upon 
it, she read it through slowly, and 
like one who weighed every word 
that it contained with anxious scru- 
tiny. 

“*T blush for you as well as for 
myself,” she murmured, half audi- 
bly. ‘Aye! she does well to blush 
for him!’ ‘Do you believe me base 
enough to wrong an indulgent hus- 
band?’ Aye! there, indeed, she has 
a strong hold. ‘An indulgent hus- 
band!’ Could this girl-Marchioness 
have been so brave had her lord been 
cold and stern as mine was? Per- 
po yes, for she thinks of herself; 1 
only thought of him. ‘You may 
come to our hotel as usual; it will 
prevent all suspicion of your folly, 
and I will endeavour to forget it.’ 
* And he is there now /’ she exclaimed 
passionately, as she once more crushed 
the letter in her hand. ‘Now! when 
my heart is bursting, and my brain 
is burning with a fire which no tears 
can quench—Need any whisper to me 
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how her weak forgiveness of such an 
insult must end at last? And shall 
I wait to see the drama played out 
to its closing scene? Never, by all 
the saints! I have promised to go 
to rest, and I will fulfil the pledge ; 
but I will think only of her, for, if I 
let my thoughts wander to him, I 
may shrink from the cold bed that 
misery has spread for me. This 
dainty glove, too! It must have 
been a love-token; her lips had 
touched it, and so he treasures it as 
a miser hoards his gold. This, at 
least, shall perish with me. And 
she thrust it into her bosom; and 
turning away from the table with a 
dry eye, and cheeks in which burnt 
two crimson spots, so vivid that they 
looked as though her heart’s blood 
had been concentrated there, she 
passed into an adjoining apartment, 
whence she again came forth, after a 
brief ikea: enveloped in a wide 
mantle of black velvet. Giving one 
long, wild look around, in which she 
appeared to embrace every object 
within the saloon, she threw the 
hood of the cloak over her head, and, 
gliding down-stairs, made the accus- 
tomed signal ; when the porter, with- 
out rising from his bed, pressed upon 
the cord which raised the bolt of the 
outer door, and in the next instant 
she stood alone, an hour after mid- 
night, in the midst of the snow-co- 
vered Place Vendéme. 

“* Peste soit de ces Anglais !’ mut- 
tered the angry official; when just 
as he was about once more to settle 
himself to sleep, a new summons was 
heard from without, and he was 
again compelled to put forth his arm 
from beneath the warm coverings 
in which he was enveloped. ‘ Peste 
soit de ces Angluis! On sort et on 
rentre toute la nuit comme des rats et 
des chauve-souris. He obeyed the 
signal, however ; and a groom, wear- 
ing the livery of the young English- 
man au premier, passed into the court, 
and rang the bell which communi- 
cated with his master’s apartments. 

“ It was answered by the same do- 
mestic who had been previously sum- 
moned by the unfortunate Bianca ; 
and to him the messenger delivered 
a note, with instructions to give it to 
his mistress, should she not yet have 
Tetired to rest ; but on no account to 
disturb her should she have done so, 
as it was merely to inform her that 
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milord would not return home for a 
day or two, having engaged himself 
to accompany a party at an early 
hour on the following morning to 
the chateau ofa friend a short dis- 
tance from the city. 

“ Having so done, he departed ; and 
Joachim reascended with the letter 
in his hand to the saloon; when, no 
answer being given to his appeal for 
admission, he opened the door softly, 
concluding that his lady had in- 
deed retired, as he had been pre- 
viously instructed to request; de- 

sited the note on a console; and 

aving extinguished the lights, and 
scattered the burning brands far 
asunder over the hearth, in order 
that they might gradually die out 
without risk of mischief, he withdrew 
in his turn to rest. 

“ All was soon still and dark in that 
lordly chamber ; and the only objects 
within it which could whisper of the 
history of the hour were two poor 
fragments of paper ; the one closely 
written over, and the other inscribed 
hastily and briefly with a few hurried 
lines, which, however kind they might 
have seemed to a casual reader, would 
have spoken only of coldness and 
change to the heart of her to whom 
they were addressed. ‘There lay the 
two small hinges upon which revolved 
the destinies— perhaps the eternal 
destinies— of three human beings ! 

* * * * 


* * * * 


“The pretty little chateau, or rather 
farm, of the Marquis de St. C 
was situated only a couple of leagues 
from Paris; and was an expensive 
plaything which he had recently 
purchased, in compliance with a 
caprice of his young bride, as an oc- 
casional retreat from the busy dis- 
sipations of the capital. During the 
eventful day just over, it had been 
announced to the marchioness that 
the finishing stroke had been put to 
its luxurious arrangements, and that 
precautions had been taken to render 
its immediate occupancy both safe 
and convenient, should she — pro- 

r to it an experimental visit. 
ns to, sat ey indulged, the 
fair girl no sooner received this as- 
surance than she determined not to 
lose a single day in removing to ce 
cher petit paradis de maison, as she in- 
stantly decided that it must be ; and ac- 
cordingly a messenger was despatched 
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to intimate to the concierge that on 
the morrow a party would take pos- 
session; and as the young English- 
man was present when the arrange- 
ment was made, he was requested to 
join it by the unsuspicious marquis 
himself. Although he weakly yielded 
to the invitation, he had not left the 
[Lotel de St. C more than a mo- 
ment, when a full and painful sense 
of his neglect of the devoted and un- 
fortunate Bianca half induced him to 
return and retract his promise; but 
in the next his passion for the mar- 
chioness overcame his better prin- 
ciple,—he should live under the same 
roof with. her for days, perhaps: for 
weeks ; see her at all hours and in all 
moods,—he could not forego the pro- 
spect for a thousand Biancas ! 

“It was, however, far more easy to 
make this resolution than to com- 
municate it to his deserted victim ; 





wud he had scarcely crossed the river 
when he resolved to drive to an 
hotel in the Rue Richelieu, write 


from thence a few lines to the Italian, 
explaining his intention ; ; and remain 
at the hotel for the night, on the 
pretext of not disturbing her by re- 
ing home at so late an how 

‘ Just as he had gained the centre 
of the bridge, the horse which he was 
driving had started and plunged for- 
ward violently ; and, as he gaye his 
note into the hands of the groom, in 
order that he might immediately de- 
liver it in the Place Vendéme, he 
inquired of the man if he could ac- 
count for so unusual an exhibition 
of vice in an animal ordinarily so 





ger ntle. 

* Ples se you, my lord, h 1e hee ‘ed 
the splash ; and somehow these brute 
beasts always smell out death when 
it’s a-doing ; for 1 don’t doubt, my 
lord, that it was some of these French 
people a-throwing themselves into 
the river—they’re always at it!’ 

* Rebuking the man for not having 
communicated his sus picion to him at 
the moment, the young Englishman 
dismissed him on his errand; and im- 
mediately retired t rest, delighted 
at the expedient oe which he had 
the sight of Bianca's tears. 
he known what produced the 

sound which startled his af- 

zhted horse, he would have learned 

also that he had no longer those tears 
to dread ! 

* Morning came, clear, and bright, 
and frosty ;and, ere noon, all the party 


escaped 
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sullen 
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save one were assembled at the Hotel 
de St. C—, may to start; when 
the venerable Baron de Dumas, the 
cousin of the marquis, sent a servant 
to announce that an important affair 
would detain him at the palace until 
the evening, but that he would join 
their circle an hour before supper. 
‘There was, consequently, no further 
reason for delay ; and the marchio- 
ness, having wrapped herself closely 
in her furs, and given strict injunc- 
tions to her bon petit papa to close 
the windows of his carriage, and 
not spoil the whole expedition by 
taking cold, she was handed to her 
own equipage by one of her guests : 
the rest followed ; and, ere long, the 
whole train had,swept through the 
barrier. 

‘The remainder of the day passed 

rapidly over; there was so much to 
see and to admire ; so many questions 
to ask and to answer; that the twi- 
light was beginning to gather ere 
Madame de Valerie suggested an im- 
provement in the dressing-room of 
her friend, which could only be ac- 
complished by the purchase of an 
expensive article of vertu, perhaps 
not even immediately to be procured 
in Paris. Be this as it might, how- 
ever, it was, of course, decided that 
its acquisition was indispensable ; and 
when the gentlemen were called into 
council, great was the delight of the 
young Englishman to find that he 
was the happy possessor of precisely 
the description of gem coveted by the 
marchioness. Ilaving announced the 
fact, and obtained permission to add 
this missing grace to the apartment 
of the lady, he would not delay its 
ransfer even for a night; and de- 
siring his groom to return to Paris 
and bring it carefully thence, he 
shortly afterwards joined the rest of 
the party i n prescnting a gay welcome 
to the Baron de Dumas, who had 
just, arrived. 

‘ The old gentleman was chilled by 
his journey, nd had seated himself 
in a chaise-longue before a blazing 
fire, while the remainder of the group 
stood around him, laughingly de- 
manding what news he had brought 
from the city whence they had been 
absent so many hours; and he in- 
dulged their mirth by detailing his 
proceedings at the palace, and draw- 
ing lively, and not always very good- 


natured sketches, of the sayings and 
doings of some. of its inmates. But 
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suddenly becoming serious, he ex- 
claimed, ‘ But the merveille du jour, 
mesdames, is the supposed suicide of 
a most beautiful young female, who 
was found in the Seine this morning, 
and carried to the Morgue. 

“* Trépasde grisette, without doubt,’ 
said Madame de Valerie, contempt- 
uously. 

“* By no means, madame ; on the 
contrary, my curiosity was so much 
excited by what I heard of her ex- 
celling beauty and the richness of 
her attire, that had I been able to 
permit myself to lose one hour of 
your charming society, I should de- 
cidedly have made a pilgrimage to 
the Quai Notre Dame, in order to 
satisfy myself that the accounts were 
not exaggerated. Poor creature! It 
must, indeed, have been a bitter sor- 
row which made her select such a 
death in this inclement weather ; 
and the old gentleman shivered, as 
he sat within the influence of the 
warm blaze, surrounded by luxury and 
comfort, at the reckless desperation 
of the wretched suicide. 

“* It is, indeed, most dreadful to 
reflect upon!’ said the young English- 
man. ‘ Could it be that it was this 
wretched girl whose death - plunge 
seared my horse upon the bridge last 
night as I was leaving the hotel of 
the marquis ?” 

“* Nothing more probable, if so 
disagreeable an adventure did occur 
to you,’ was the reply; ‘ for she is 
at present the only occupant of the 
Morgue. ‘There are few individuals 
of cither sex who would have courage 
under any circumstances to brave the 
river in its present state.’ 

“* Affaire de ceur, of course, Mon- 
sieur le Baron?’ lisped the pretty 
little Countess St. Angel. 

_“*T will bet any one a thousand 
franes * commenced her husband. 

“* Nay, nay, make no bets upon 
such a subject, count,’ said the Eng- 
lishman; ‘it is too horrible! But 
have they obtained no clue to her 
identity ? Ifshe be a gentlewoman, 
it cannot surely be difficult to trace 
her connexions or to recognise her 
person.’ ; 

_ “* All was mere curiosity and con- 
jecture when I was informed of the 
circumstance,’ said the baron. ‘ One 
or two persons are stated to have 
said that they knew her well, and 
remembered having seen her in Paris 
for several months; but as none of 
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them could tell who she was, no re- 
liance was placed on their assertions, 
though the general impression seems 
to be that she is a foreigner.’ 

“ Supper being just then announced, 
the subject was dropped for a time ; 
but it was ultimately resumed by the 
Englishman, upon whom the vague 
relation of the baron had made a 
strong and painful impression. 

“* You did not, then, yourself, 
monsieur, see this beautiful suicide ?” 

“¢ Time failed me, milord, or I 
should certainly have done so; but 
my friend, the Chevalier Plané, gave 
me a most vivid description both of 
her person and her costume. That 
Madame la Comtesse made a shrewd 
guess at the impulse of her self-de- 
struction is by no means doubtful, as 
a white kid glove, richly embroidered 
with silver, and evidently from its 
size belonging to a rival, was found 
in her bosom 

“The Englishman suddenly fell 
back in his chair, with an expression 
of mute and anxious horror, while 
his eyes, as if instinctively, fastened 
upon the marchioness. His emo- 
tion was, however, unobserved; for 
the touch of romance which the 
baron’s last information had given to 
the subject, riveted the attention of 
the whole party upon himself, and 
he quietly continued his narration :— 

“* La belle trépassée, who is now 
lying stretched under the coarse co- 
verlet of Za Morgue, mesdames, was 
attired, when drawn from the river, 
in a dress of black velvet, which was 
gathered together in heavy folds 
about her waist, where it was clasped 
by a large emerald ; and wore sus- 
pended from her neck a miniature 
encircled with the same precious 
gems; a large cloak of a similar 
material to her robe — 

“But the baron’s description was 
here abruptly terminated by the 
emission of a wild, wordless, gurgling 
sound from the lips of the young 
Englishman, who, rising from his 
seat with a violence by which it was 
overset, rushed from the room like 
a maniac, and disappeared. 

“ As he reached the court, he was 
encountered by the groom whom he 
had despatched to Paris for the toy 
coveted by the marchioness, and he 
no sooner saw him, than seizing the 
gem which he was carefully convey- 
ing to the house, he dashed it fran- 
tically upon the payement, where it 
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shivered into fragments; while, with 
white and quivering lips, he attempted 
an inquiry to which he could not give 
utterance. There was, however, no 
necessity for words; the messenger 
already knew all that his master 
sought to ask, though he was still 
ignorant of what he might have told; 
for, beyond the disappearance of the 
Lady Bianca, every thing was mys- 
tery to the man himself; but the 
violent and uncontrollable emotion 
upon which he looked satisfied him 
that her evasion was already no se- 
cret at the chateau; and he, there- 
fore, answered unhesitatingly to the 
questioning look that was turned 
upon him :— 

“* Tt is, indeed, too true, my lord ; 
my lady is——’ 

“With a shrill cry, or rather yell, 
which rang out upon the night air 
and made it vocal with human agony, 
the Englishman sprang into the sad- 
dle which his groom had just quitted ; 
and, ere the astonished guests in the 
supper-room had time to reach the 
court-yard, he was galloping fu- 
riously away in the darkness, on the 
road which led to the capital. 

“The consternation of the courtly 
party requires no comment, when 
they learned from the lips of the 
affrighted groom the disappearance 
of a lady to whom his master was 
devotedly attached, and who had ac- 
companied him from Italy ; and then 
it was that, for the first time, a spasm 
of horror shook the young mar- 
chioness. The glove! was it then 
her glove which had been found 
resting upon the cold bosom of the 
suicide ? Was it her idle and selfish 
coquetry which had driven a fellow- 
creature to destruction? It was for- 
tunate for the self-convicted woman 
that the effect produced upon the 
whole of her guests offered an apo- 
logy for her own emotion ; for, after 
a few comments and conjectures, con- 
versation flagged, and the different 
members of the party of pleasure 
were glad to retire to their several 
chambers, wearied and harassed by 
the adventures of the day. 

“On and on, meanwhile, pressed the 
jaded horse and its reckless rider; 
until the poor brute, already wearied 
by its previous journey, and urged 
beyond its speed, slipped over a loose 
stone, and fell, hurling its load to the 
ground with a violence which would 

have caused a bystander to believe 
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that death must have ensued ; but it 
seemed as though the Englishman 
was beyond physical injury; for, after 
rising from the earth, and ascertain- 
ing by a hasty glance at the pros- 
trate animal that it was incapable of 
further exertion, he recommenced 
with a hurried step his city-ward 
journey, bare-headed, and in a slight 
evening costume, ill calculated to 
protect its wearer against the rigours 
of the season. 

“ The night was far advanced when 
he reached the barrier, although the 
moon had greatly accelerated his pro- 
gress; and here he would inevitably 
have been stopped had not his per- 
son been well known to the guard, 
who, on ascertaining his identity, 
said, with a laugh, ‘ Sont-ils farges, 
ces Anglais! Milord is walking for 
a wager, west-il pas vrai?’ An 
eager affirmative, accompanied by a 
gold coin which he flung towards 
them as he passed, satisfied the gate- 
keepers; and the lover of Bianca 
stood within the walls of the city 
where she lay dead. She whom he 
had loved as greatly as he had 
wronged her—his own Bianca, who 
had only him left on earth to com- 
fort and protect her, and whom he 
had abandoned by his neglect to 
death—the young, the bright, the 
beautiful, the high-born! And 
there was no hope—she was dead ! 
And how died she? Not as the 
happy die—not amid the tears, and 

rayers, and blessings, of those who 
oved her; but alone, with madness 
in her brain, and despair tugging at 
her heart-strings! In the bleak 
darkness of a winter midnight she 
had perished miserably, violently 
setting the last seal upon a career of 
sin by that crime which cannot know 
repentance—she had died the death 
of the suicide! 

“ Wild thoughts these with which 
to wander through the silent streets 
of a sleeping city! No wonder that, 
ere he reached the Morgue, the con- 
science-stricken man was in a state 
of partial madness. Had he never 
existed, she had been still living, 
honoured and happy. Had he even 
been true to the victim he had made, 
she would still have existed, less 
honoured, less happy, perhaps, but 
yet hoping on, and trusting even 
where she had been the most deeply 
wronged : but now what was she ? 


“ As he asked himself the fearful 
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question, he was in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the death-cell. 

“Day was just dawning; for the 
young Englishman, absorbed in his 
own agonising grief, had frequently 
wandered from the direct path ; and 
the tall houses of the streets before 
him looked like grim spectres start- 
ing from the snow-covered earth, 
while the sullen and sluggish Seine 
was half obscured by the dull va- 
pours that hung about it like a veil. 
He turned one glance towards the 
fatal river; and then withdrew his 
eyes with a cold shudder, such as all 
his night-wandering under the biting 
influence of the season had failed to 
produce. He hurried on; his was 
no errand on which he could linger : 
the truth lay before him ; and he must 
learn it all or become a maniac. 

“The custodier of the Morgue stood 
upon the threshold smoking a pipe, 
to protect him from the damps of 
the dawning, and his portly person 
filled up the doorway ; but he had no 
sooner cast his eyes upon the ad- 
vancing figure than he moved aside, 
for he saw at once that the errand of 
the scantily clad, bareheaded, and 
frenzied individual before him could 
have no other end than death. 

“And he was right; for ere another 


‘moment had elapsed, the narrow cell, 


though tenanted by three indivi- 
duals, was, for a few seconds, as silent 
as the grave. Upon the corpse- 
plank lay the body of Bianca, cold, 
stiff, and pale; a coarse and scanty 
coverlet veiling the graceful limbs 
whose outline could be traced through 
the unseemly shroud. Her face was 
bare, and so beautiful in its rigidity 
that it might have seemed the dream 
of genius wrought into mimic life by 
the hand of the statuary, had not 
the long raven hair streamed over 
the brow and cheeks, and trailed, 
dank and heavy with moisture, al- 
most to the floor; while at distant 
intervals a large drop of water would 
fall from the amned masses, and 
plash heavily upon the stones be- 
neath. Above her head hung her 
velvet mantle and her sable dress— 
she appeared to have provided her 
own pall—and upon the plank beside 
her, freed for the time of its accustomed 
ghastly load, were displayed her jew- 
elled clasp, the diamond that she had 
worn upon her finger, and a gem- 
encircled miniature. ‘The wretched 
man saw it all ata glance; and as he 
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stood, gasping for breath, and cling- 
ing to the grating which separated 
him from his victim, vivid memories 
swept over his spirit of the hour in 
which that picture was painted; of 
the bright sky; the dark-browed 
artist; and the vows which he was 
breathing into her ear for whom it 
was designed ; and there it lay—in 
the Morgue; and she lay beside it— 
DEAD! He turned his languid eyes 
from the miniature to the corpse, and 
inthe next instant he was stretched in- 
sensible upon the pavement. 

“* Aye—aye, I thought how it 
would be!’ exclaimed the custodier, 
as he saw him fall; ‘I thought the 
jewels would soon find an owner. 
Here, Lisette— Lisette, dépéchons,— 
here’s one come to claim the dead 
lady, who’s as senseless, and well- 
nigh as cold, as she is. Be gentle 
with him,’ he added, with more feel- 
ing than might have been expected 
from an individual inured by habit 
to scenes of misery; when, in obe- 
dience to his summons, his wife de- 
scended from an upper apartment, 
and began to assist him in raising 
the stranger. ‘ Poor gentleman! he 
cannot have been in his right senses 
to brave the weather in such a dress 
as this'! Call Jacques, bonne femme, 
to watch the door; and I'll carry him 
up-stairs, and see what I can do with 
him, while you run for a surgeon.’ 

* * * * 


“ The few acquaintances whom the 
young Englishman had made in Paris 
never saw him again. The body of 
Bianca was privately interred in Peére- 
la-Chaise, permission having been 

urchased of the authorities at a 

eavy price; and a plain stone, sim- 
ply inscribed with her initials B. S., 
was placed upon her grave. But 
hours before she was laid at rest in 
the solemn cemetery, he who should 
have wept beside her dust was many 
leagues distant from the city. 

“Two years after she perished a 
handsome monument was erected 
over her remains, but still no clue 
was given to her identity ; the initials 
were repeated, and in a line with 
these were added C. Z.; while be- 
neath both was wrought the sem- 
blance of a withered tree struck by 
lightning, with the affecting motto— 

“* puTTo EB PERDUTO!’ 

“About that time a young English- 
man of rank died of rapid consump- 
tion at Madeira.” 




















THE ASHBURTON 


Ir is reported by Madame D’Arblay 
in one of her twaddling volumes 

lately published, that once in con- 
versation, when allusion was made to 
the fulfilment of one of Burke’s pre- 

dictions, which, when originally put 
forth, had been scouted as visionary, 
Charles Fox observed with some 
sharpness, “Oh! Burke is often 
right——very often right — but he is 
always right too soon!” ‘This is a 
sentence full of meaning. It marks 
very distinctly the difference between 
the statesman and the political par- 
tisan. Never was there charge less 
founded in justice than that playfully 
urged against Burke by his friend 
Goldsmith. Burke was not one of 
those who 


“To party gave up what was meant for 
mankind.” 


Tie soared far above the consider- 
ations of mere party, as his life 
abundantly proves. ‘The good of his 
country in the first instance, and in 
the next of human kind, were the 
objects he proposed to himself on all 
occasions. Every question, accord- 
ingly, was examined by him without 
the bias of self-interest, the preju- 
dices of party (for he was too mighty 
to be heid by the trammels of associ- 
ation with inferior intellects and or- 
dinary men), or any other disturbing 
influence, except, perhaps, a generous 
enthusiasm, which sometimes, as in 
the case of the French Revolution, 
led him too far on the right road. 
Saving this, he gazed upon every 
thing without glamour. Every ques- 
tion lay before him stripped bare to 
its depths. He was an admirable 
master of the science of method— 
the lordly science, as politics is the 
lordly pursuit. This was one strong 
reason why he was enabled to see 
things in their true aspect long be- 
fore those who were enveloped in 
the mists of prejudices and party ; 
and when we reflect that he had, 
besides, learning, industry, genius, 
and will, unsurpassed by those of any 
statesman of any age or nation, we 
shall cease to marvel at the correct- 
ness of his predictions, which might 
otherwise seem well-nigh miracu- 
lous. 


Far be it from us, however, 
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to insinuate that he had not also the 
right royal gift Heaven vouchsafes 
its own favourites, “ Le coup d’eeil de 
génie qui devine l’ expérience.” We 
are believers in the comparatively 
complete and the imperfect organisa- 
tion. Burke had the first in the 
highest degree of excellence allowed 
to mortals. Therefore it was, in 
Iox’s words, he was “ right too soon.” 
Why ?—Because his age could not 
understand him. “Do you pa that 
star,” said Napoleon to Cardinal 
Fiesch, who had been pressing his 
advice upon him, drawing the gro- 
velling churchman to a window, and 
pointing upwards to the firmament, 
“on which is emblazoned the poctry 
of Heaven ?”—* No, sire!” “Ido!” 
So it was with Burke and his con- 
temporaries! And therefore it was 
that he never attained the supremacy 
in the state due to his merits, while 
far less capable persons, though each 
great in his own way, Pitt and 
F ox, passed him by. Well did Vol- 
taire, the greatest incarnation of com- 
mon sense the world has ever known, 
observe,— 


** Qui n’a pas l’esprit de son age 
De son age a tous les malheurs.”’ 


And he that goes before it is in a far 
worse position for mere mundane 
success during the fleeting hour than 
he who is compelled to lag behind. 
These are sad truths. We have 
given them utterance upon this oc- 
casion because they, in some sort, 
touch ourselves. Without pretend- 
ing, in our “collective wisdom,” much 
less in our individual capacity, to be 
of the same order with Burke, to 
possess his political sagacity, and 
great gift of declaring the future 
from his knowledge of the past and 
present, and his transcendant reason- 
ing powers, yet it has occurred to us 
more than once, so far as the feeling 
of the hour went, to have “been 
right too soon.” Notably it was 
so with respect to the Ashburton 
treaty. At the time we expressed 
our opinions on this subject, we had 
the pain to know that we differed 
with many highly valued friends, 
public and personal. We found, 
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too, that our motives were mis- 
understood by some and misinter- 
preted by others. Still, being per- 
fectly convinced we were right, 
and regarding the question touching 
the settlement of the north - east 
boundary with America as a national, 
and not asa party-question, we felt it, 
in spite of spite, a paramount duty 
to continue to declare the truth, and 
toprove we had always done so. And 
now we have the satisfaction to per- 
ceive that the conclusions to which we 
came have recently been by the dis- 
covery of facts confirmed in every the 
minutest particular. We have notone 
word to retract; and we trust that the 
errors committed, and the want of in- 
formation displayed by the negotiator 
to whom we intrusted the manage- 
ment of this treaty, will prove a 
warning to our government respec 
ing the hands to which our interests 
in relation with foreign countries are 
committed, and to the mode in which 
our diplomatic business is carried on. 
We hope, too, some little caution will 
be taught to journalists in whose 
petition! opinions we are in general 
happy to coincide, and for whose 
ability and honesty of purpose we 
have the highest respect, and that 
they will hereafter hesitate to take a 
side in a question involving the rights 
and honour of the British empire 
without having first made themselves 
masters of the subject. It is a thing 
greatly to be regretted that the in- 
fluence which several journals daily, 
monthly, and quarterly possess, and 
deserve to possess, over the public 
mind, was exercised in the wrong, 
as regarded this great national ques- 
tion to which we refer. We entirely 
attribute this to the circumstance 
of the writers not having taken 
trouble to look into the evidence, 
and come to a careful conclusion 
upon the case; because, had they done 
so, Weare convinced no tenderness with 
regard to individuals and no mere 
party considerations would have de- 
terred them from taking the same 


course that we did; and in which, of 


the whole press, as well as we can 
recollect, we were assisted only by 
the Morning Herald and the Morn- 
w Chronicle. Now, however, all 
1¢ journals have harked into the 
cry we were the first to raise. Even 
the Examiner, whose preference for 
the institutions of the United States 
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led it ito open-mouthed approba- 
tion of the Ashburton Treaty, by 
which the republicans of America 
gained so much, now cries shame 
upon them, and gulps down its own 
applauses of all concerned in this 
piece of imbecility on one side and 
trickery on the other. Our friend, 
the editor of the Standard, who, 
without reading his brief or getting 
any body to note it for him, came 
chiva lrously forward as the advocate 
of the negotiator, observes a prudent 
silence. 

We are far from blaming any 
writer of the daily press for not 
originally understanding this ques- 
tion. It is scarcely possible that any 
body ‘having to supply essays day 
after day upon the divers subjects 
that spring up could have command- 
ed sufficient leisure to have studied 
and considered the case as it came 
before us of the north-east boundary. 
The contributors to periodicals are 
not so excusable. Even if they had 
predetermined to take a side, they 
ought, at least, to have felt the neces- 
sity of learning to defend it. But there 
is one class of persons whose igno- 
rance is in no sort excusable, and 
that is the whole body of individuals 
who, since the treaty of Ghent, from 
first to last were engaged in the ne- 
gotiations with respect to this boun- 
dary. ‘This we undertake to prove. 

When we first wrote upon this 
subject, we had nothing before us 
but the two volumes presented to 
parliament in July 1840, contain- 
ing the corres por ndence relating to 
the north-east bound: ary, and the 
Report of the Commissioners Mudge 
and Featherstonhangh. We took the 
trouble of studying these carefully 
and critically, and on the Ist of the 
September following we published a 
paper, in which we not only proved 
that Great Britain had a right to 
the whole of the disputed territory, 
but that it was absurd to pretend to 
suppose she had not. To any body 
at all acquainted with the science of 
method, and who had the power and 
the patience to reduce the case to its 
elements, that case under the terms of 
the treaty of 1783 lay in a nut-shell ; 
and the only minister Great Britain 
wanted beyond the precincts of Down- 
ing Street was a competent surveyor, 
Let us just shew this again, 
we cannot expect all our readers to go 
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back to our Number for September 
1840: we will do so very briefly. 
Article 11 states,— 


“The following are and shall be the 


boundaries,— viz. from the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia,—namely that angle 
which is formed by a line drawn due 
north from the source of the St. Croix to 
the highlands along the said highlands 
which divide those rivers that empty 
themselves into the river St. Lawrence 
from those which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean to the north-westernmost head of 
Connecticut river.” 


Taking this article at a distance of 
time from the hour at which it is 
made, without the aid of that gloss 
which the universal knowledge could 
have then afforded it, and weighing 
the mere value of the mere words, 
there is this difficulty,—not one of 
the three elements for settling the 
boundary is positively fixed and de- 
termined. You have no “datum.” 
The man who reads the article says, 
as we said in 1840,— 


“Tt is strange to find the able men 
who drew up the treaty of 1783 invert. 
ing the ordinary course of proceeding, 
going from the unknown to the known, 
in opposition to the law of inductive sci- 
ence; but unless the ‘highlands ’ alluded 
to were at the time as notorious as Paul’s, 
and recognised as such by the contracting 
parties, the thing is utterly unaccount- 
able.” 


We declared positively that they 
must have been known, and most 
notoriously known, and such has 
turned out to be the fact. But when 
Great Britain came to negotiate after 
the war in 1814, a mystification had 
been raised about the position of 
those “ highlands,” which was after- 
wards increased by frauds, falsifica- 
tions, forgeries, and perjuries, upon 
the part of the Americans, ell, 
then, what was the duty of a British 
negotiator about this boundary ?— 
Oh! it was quite plain! It was as 
we said in 1840 :— 


‘* Fix those highlands once, and shew 
that they correspond accurately with the 
description in terms of the treaty, and all 
is smooth and clear. The junction of 
the line through the ‘ highlands,’ and the 
due north line, gives you the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia. Itis no longer a 
non-existent point, and you can ‘begin 
with the beginning.’”’ 


This ought to have been done the 
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moment a question was raised about 
the site and characteristics of those 
“highlands.” This ought to have 
been done at the Convention of 
Ghent. We had no business to 
trouble the King of Holland. We 
wanted no arbitrator. All we wanted 
was the “highlands,” which must 
have been to be found somewhere in 
the disputed territory as described in 
the terms of the treaty. Having 
once determined these, there could 
have been no difficulty whatsoever 
in running the line. We might 
have then dispensed with the proto- 
cols, and all the rubbish of corre- 
spondence which was heaped upon a 
plain question. It cannot be too 
strongly impressed, that all our go- 
vernment had to do was to determine 
those “ highlands,” and, in the face of 
the civilised world, insist upon the 
rights which the restoration of them 
to their notorious fixity in men’s 
minds could alone disclose. In order 
to arrive at this result, it was only 
necessary that the disputed territory 
should be properly explored and sur- 
veyed by competent engineers. By 
this very obvious course all the scrib- 
bling, and quibbling, and arbitrating, 
and ae might have been 
spared. We might have ascertained 
our rights, and if afterwards we chose 
to concede any portion of them, the 
grace of a gift, at least, would be in 
the concession, and no pretence of 
our having yielded to fear of con- 
sequences or the dictates of “ expe- 
diency,” which is only another word 
for temporising cowardice, could have 
been raised. ‘That this was not done 
in 1814 is no fault of Lord Ashbur- 
ton or the government that employed 
him ; but yet there are grave charges 
to be preferred inst both, and 
probably, before this article shall go 
to press, they will be brought before 
the House of Commons on the motion 
of Lord Palmerston. We will advert 
to these byand by. Party shall have 
no influence with us in a matter 
wherein the interest and honour of 
England are concerned. We charge 
all the successive negotiators on the 
part of Great Britain from the Conven- 
tion of Ghent up to the ratification 
of the Ashburton Treaty, with not, in 
the lawyer’s phrase, having used due 
diligence and with being shamefully 
ignorant of much it was their duty 
to know and knowthoroughly. How 
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comes it that, in all the voluminous 
correspondence upon the subject of 
the north-west boundary, the terms 
of the Convention of 1803 made be- 
tween Great Britain and the United 
States, the plenipotentiaries being 
Lord Hawkesbury and Mr. Rufus 
King, were not brought forward, ex- 
plained, and insisted upon? How 
comes it that the fact Great Britain 
and the United States had agreed in 
1803 to an amicable arrangement of 
all their disputed boundaries, has not 
been dwelt upon, and an attempt 
made to get into the track of that 
amicable arrangement? We think it 
would be hard upon the part of those 
who preceded Lord Ashburton and 
the present government in those ne- 
gotiations, to explain this. That the 
information was to be got at in the 
easiest manner, we will shew by and 
by. The search after it would have 
necessarily led to the discovery of 
the facts lately promulgated in a 
pamphlet by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, 
civil engineer, one of the boundary 
commissioners. ‘These facts we deem 
it expedient to give in the first in- 
stance, with the comments thereon, 
which appeared in a recent number 
of the John Bull newspaper. In the 
following exposition we have nothing 
to amend or alter. We propose 
simply to add :— 

“Tt appears that the American senate 
and government had, while they were 
negotiating, ample evidence before them 
of the justice of the British claim to the 
whole of the disputed territory, and that, 
not content with concealing this from 
Lord Ashburton, they omitted no false- 
hood or treachery to deceive and mislead 
him. A Mr. Rives brought before the 
senate in secret session a communication 
from the American historian, Jared 
Sparks, relative to a letter from B. 
Franklin to M. de Vergennes, and a map 
with the north-eastern boundary of the 
United States, as settled by the conven- 
tion of 1783, Mr. Sparks says :— 

*‘«While pursuing my researches 
among the voluminous papers relating to 
the American Revolution in the Archives 
des Affuires Etrangéres in Paris, I found 
in one of the bound volumes an original 
letter from Dr. Franklin to Count de 
Vergennes, of which the following is an 
exact transcript: — 

“* Passey, Dec. 6, 1782. 

“* Sir,—I have the honour of returning 
herewith the map your Excellency sent 
me yesterday. I have marked with a 
strong red line, according to your desire, 
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the limits of the United States, as settled 
in the preliminaries between the British 
and American plenipotentiaries. 
“«* With great respect, I am, &c. 
«“« B, FRANKLIN,’ 
“«This letter was written six days 
after the preliminaries were signed.’ 


‘Mr. Sparks afterwards found a map, 
in its proper place, in the geographical 
portion of the Archives :— 

‘*¢ After a little research in the Ame- 
rican division, with the aid of the keeper, 
I came upon a map of North America by 
D’Anville, dated 1746, in size about 
eighteen inches square, on which was 
drawn a strong red line throughout the 
entire boundary of the United States, 
answering precisely to Franklin’s de- 
scription. ‘The line is bold and distinct 
in every part, made with red ink, and, 
apparently, drawn with a hair pencil or a 
pen with a blunt point. There is no 
other colouring on any part of the map. 

“« Tmagine my surprise on discovering 
that this line runs wholly south of the 
St. John’s, and between the head waters 
of that river and those of the Penobscot 
aud Kennebec. In short, it is exactly the 
line now contended for by Great Britain, 
except that it concedes more than is 
claimed.’ 


‘* Farther it is stated by Mr. Feather. 
stonhaugh :— 


“« « A map has been vauntingly paraded 
here, from Mr. Jefferson’s collection, in 
the zeal of opposition (without taking 
time to see what it was), to confront and 
invalidate the map found by Mr. Sparks 
in the Foreign Office at Paris ; but, the 
moment it is examined, it is found to 
sustain, by the most precise and remark- 
able correspondence in every feature, the 
map communicated by Mr. Sparks. The 
senator who produced it could see no- 
thing but the microscopic dotted line 
running off in a north-easterly direction ; 
but the moment other eyes were applied 
to it, there was found, in bold relief, a 
strong red line, indicating the limits of 
the United States according to the treaty 
of peace, and coinciding minutely and 
exactly with the boundary traced on the 
map of Mr. Sparks. That this red line, 
and not the hardly visible dotted line, 
was intended to represent the limits of 
the United States according to the treaty 
of peace, is conclusively shewn by the 
circumstance that the red line is drawn 
on the map all around the exterior 
boundary of the United States, through 
the middle of the Northern Lakes, thence 
through the Long Lake and the Rainy 
Lake to the Lake of the Woods, and from 
the western extremity of the Lake of the 
Woods to the river Mississippi, and along 
that river to the point where the boundary 
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of the United States, according to the 
treaty of peace, leaves it, and thence, by 
its easterly course, to the mouth of the 
St. Mary’s on the Atlantic.’ 

“‘Now the value of the testimony 
afforded by this map of Jefferson’s can- 
not be over-stated, when it is remem- 
bered that he was one of the bitterest 
enemies of England, and that it was 
through his intrigues the convention for 
the settlement of boundaries between the 
countries, agreed upon betwixt Rufus 
King and Lord Hawkesbury, was not 
ratified-—the pretext for defeating it be. 
ing not in the least with reference to the 
north-eastern boundary. The objection 
was to the fifth article, and referred alto. 
gether to Louisiana. In Dwight’s His- 
tory of the Hertford Convention there is a 
letter from King, then minister from the 
United States to Great Britain, addressed 
to the government of which Jefferson 

was president. The letter is dated Lon- 
don, May 1803, and says :— 

«1 have the honour to transmit here- 
with the convention which I yesterday 
signed, in triplicate with Lord Hawkes- 
bury, relative to our boundaries. The con- 
ve ation does not vary in any thing material 
rom the tenor of my instructions. The line 
‘through the Bay of Passamaquoddy se- 
cures our interestin that quarter. The pro- 
vision for running, instead of describing 
the line between the north-west corner of 
Nova Scotia and the source of the Con- 
necticut river, has been inserted as well 
on account of the progress of the British 
settlements towards the source of the 
Connecticut, as of the difficulty in agree. 
ing upon any new description of the man- 
ner of running the line without more exact 
information than is at present possessed 
of the geography of the country.’ 

“On the 24th of October following, 
President Jefierson, in his message to 
Congress, says,— 

**T lay before you the convention, 
signed on the 12th of May last, between 
the United States and Great Britain, for 
settling their boundaries in the north. 
eastern and north-western parts of the 
United States, which was mentioned in 
my general message of the 17th instant, 
together with such papers relating thereto 
as may enable you to determine whether 
you will advise and consent to its ratifica- 
tion.’ 

‘“« Madison, secretary of state, writes 
to King, Feb. 4, 1804 :— 

‘« © You will herewith receive the rati- 


fication by the president and senate of 


the convention with the British govern- 
ment, signed on the 12th of May, 1803, 
with an exception of the fifth article. 
Should the British government accede to 
this change in the instrument, you will 
proceed to an exchange of ratifications, 
and transmit the one received without 
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delay, in order that the proper steps may 
be taken for carrying the convention into 
effect.’ 

“ Thus, then, in 1803 both govern. 
ments had agreed to the north-east boun- 
dary-line—it was settled to their entire 
mutual satisfaction. Who would be bold 
enough to deny that this, if not exactly 
the line of 1783, is the line of the con- 
vention of 1804 laid down on Jefferson’s 
map? The only objection he could ex. 
cite against the convention was directed 
to the boundary on the opposite side of 
the United States. What, then, was it 
necessary for subsequent negotiators to 
do more than go back to the boundary 
agreed on by that convention? When 
even Jefferson was compelled to approve 
of the line then run by a compromise, as 
King describes, the extreme moderation 
of England is evident. 

“« The historian says,— 

“* Tn forming this convention (1803), 
it is known that Mr. King’s views were 
fully acceded to by the British commis- 
sioner, Lord Haw kesbury, haviny left the 
draft of the convention to ‘Mr. King, and 
fully approved of that which he pre- 
pared,’ 

‘It seems strange that, under such 
circumstances, the convention was not 
carried; but Jefferson was at the head of 
a party then, as now, powerful in the 
United States. He wielded all the evil 
passions of the mob. And who was he 
that wielded them’? The leader of the 
Anti-federalists ; the man who accused 
Washington with being an aristocrat and 
a monarchist, and a creature of Great 
Britain ; the man who uttered the doctrine 
at which Robespierre would have blushed 
(for he looked forward to a time when 
blood should cease to flow); and the 
man who said, ‘ The tree of Liberty must 
be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants—it is its 
natural manure ;’ the vaunting infidel 
the hypocritical wretch, whose crimes 
bore fruit after he was rotting in his 
grave, when bis children, all of whom 
he left unemancipated, were sold by pub. 
lic auction as slaves—the children of him, 
Miss Martineau’s great and good man, 
who penned the pumereph erased from 
the Declaration of Rights, asserting that 
the slavery of the negro was a violation 
of the most sacred rights of life and 
liberty. The ruling principle of this 
man’s political conduct was, ‘ Friendship 
to France, eternal enmity to Britain.’ 
One sentence will shew his feeling to. 
wards England ; in a letter to an intimate 
friend in 1795, he says, ‘ If I could but see 
them (the French and Dutch) now at 
peace with the rest of their continent, / 
should have but little doubt of dining with 
Pichegru, in London, next autumn.’ To 
his utmost power he proyoked and pro- 
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moted war, and frustrated all attempts at 
peace. The resistance of the New Eng- 
land States to his measures and the battle 
of Waterloo alone sufficed to stop his 
disastrous career, But for him the con- 
vention of 1803 would have been ratified, 
and much trouble, past and future, spared 
to both countries. ‘The convention was 
popular; it was highly approved of by 
the twelve delegates from Massachussets, 
of which Maine then formed part, and 
by the seven from Connecticut, who were 
members of the Hertford convention, 
and by them Jefferson’s intrigues were 
denounced. But, in addition to the two 
maps above alluded to, there is a third to 
confirm them in every point, It was pub- 
lished, in 1784, in Paris by the king’s en- 
graver. It is formally entitled on its face, 
«A Map of the United States of America, 
according tothe Treaty of Peace of 1783’ 
(‘ Carte des Etats Unis de Amérique, 
suivant le Traité de Paix de 1783’). lt 
is ‘ dedicated and presented’ (dediée et 
présenté) ‘to his Excellency Benjamin 
Franklin, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America, near the court 
of France,’ and while Dr. Franklin yet 
remained in Paris, for he did not return 
to the United States till the spring of the 
year 1785.” 

We would add for the sake of 
greater distinctness, from Mr. Jared 
Sparks’ communication, the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“The north line, after departing from 
the source of the St. Croix, instead of 
proceeding to Mars Hill, stops far short 
of that point, and turns off to the west, 
so as to leave on the British side all the 
streams which flow into the St. John’s, 
between the source of the St. Croix and 
Mars Hill. It is evident that the line 
from the St. Croix to the Canadian high- 
lands is intended to exclude all the waters 
running into the St. John’s.” 


Now, from all the evidence aceu- 
mulated above, it is perfectly clear 
that the “ highlands” of the treaty of 
1783 were perfectly well known, and 
referred to as perfectly well known 
in that treaty, and continued to be 
recognised as such in 1803, and were 
so until the breaking out of the war 
between Great Britain and the 
United States, and came first to be 
made doubtful and to be disputed in 
1814, when negotiations between the 
two powers were resumed at Ghent. 

It is undoubted that Dr. Franklin, 
the leading negotiator of the a 
of 1783, was well acquainted with 
those “ highlands ;” and not even an 
American would be so hardy a rebel 
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to the truth as to deny that he, with 
his own hand, drew the’ line of 
boundary on a map sent to M. de 
Vergennes, and that that line coin- 
cided in all points with that laid 
down on the map found by Jared 
Sparks in the Geographical Archives 
of France, and that described on the 
Parisian map, and dedicated to B. 
Franklin in 1785. Equally certain 
it is that those “highlands” were 
known to Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, and Rufus King in 1803, and it 
cannot well be doubted, indeed it is 
impossible to doubt, also to Lords 
Harrowby, Hawkesbury, and the 
British government of the day. 
Perfectly well known, too, were those 
“ highlands” to Messrs. Tyler, Web- 
ster, and the American senate. The 
following unblushing confession of 
fraud and treachery is made in an 
American publication, which attacks 
Mr. Webster for that he did not, 
upon the part of the United States, 
insist upon the possession of the 
“highland positions which com- 
manded and overawed the St. Law- 
rence and Quebec, and also com- 
manded all the civil and military 
communications of the British.” Here 
is the precious passage to which we 
adverted :— 


“We who are here upon the spot 
know that senators voted for the treaty 
who detested it, but who feared worse 
from a negotiator who was seen by the 
correspondence to be an instrument in 
the hands of Lord Ashburton, and who 
had destroyed our claim by arraying the 
authority of Dr. Franklin against us, and 
by surrendering the military boundaries 
which even the King of the Netherlands 
would not yield.” 


The utter unconsciousness betrayed 
in this of all distinction betwixt right 
and wrong, and of every thing like 
honourand honesty, is almost amusing 
in its atrocity. Lord Ashburton, too, 
though not in possession of the phy- 
sical evidence, so to speak, that the 
Americans had before them, could 
not fail (presuming as we do that he 
read the report of Messrs. Mudge and 
Featherstonhaugh) to be acquainted 
also with the “ highlands” of the 
treaty of 1783. But of this more 
anon! Our more immediate business 
is with his predecessors in negotia- 
tion. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, in his work, 
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when alluding to the proceedings of 
our commissioners at Ghent and the 
course pursued by our government, 
observes,— 


“It is almost impossible to refer to 
the conduct of the British government 
of that day without just pride. At the 
period of these negotiations our country 
had issued from her terrible contest with 
Napoleon, full of glory and renown. She 
had no enemy in arms against her except 
the United States of America, and she 
was now at liberty to turn her veteran 
strength and her concentrated resources 
in that direction. But, disregarding her 
overwhelming advantage, she did not 
hesitate to set the bright example of pre- 
ferring the interests of peace and humanity 
to all selfish considerations ; and we find 
her government then, as we find it at the 
present day, asserting her moderate pre- 
tensions, not to a boundary which could 
in any manner be prejudicial to the 
United States, but to one which, while it 
was sanctioned by justice, was indispens- 
ably necessary to the security of her own 
colonies and to the permanency of friend- 
ship she was desirous of returning to 
with a country peopled by a common 
ancestry.” 


Now we differ as widely as may 


be with the worthy civil engineer. 
We think, as we trust we shall shew 
by and by, the commissioners and the 
government betrayed (through igno- 
rance or incompetency, or both) their 
trust to the country. This is a grave 
charge against Englishmen, and must 
be supported by frank and solemn 
argument. Without troubling our- 
selves about Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s 
verbiage, which is no better than 
what in the technical language of his 
own profession is called “ spoil,” we 
will take leave to remark that how- 
ever amiable and magnanimous the 
motives of those engaged in the ne- 
gotiations may have been, their con- 
duct was pre-eminently silly. The 
government and negotiators for a 
country are guilty of direct and 
positive crime,—they are guilty of 
treason to the state when they sur- 
render any of its own just rights, 
these being demanded as rights by a 
Soreign = The utmost latitude 
with which, constitutionally, they 
can be endowed is to give ; they can- 
not be properly and lawfully invested 
with the authority to cede. Rights 
are rights, and should be enforced by 
every state that regards the sanctity 
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of its own honour, unless it receive 
a due equivalent in return. The 
principle of dealing should be that 
propounded by our own Shakspeare, 
and put into the mouth of one of his 
noblest characters, Harry Percy :— 


“ Tl give thrice as much land 
To any well-deserving friend ; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
T’ll cavil on the ninth part of a hair.” 


“ Oh!” but it will be said, “ there 
was an equivalent for the concessions 
we were to make :—In Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh’s words, ‘ the permanency 
of peace.” Now, does not all histor 
tell and all experience shew that this 
is a dream, and that in all our pro- 
ceedings of conciliation we have been 
pursuing only a shadow? Is it 
possible for the well-regulated go- 
vernment of any civilised country to 
deal upon any thing like equal terms 
with the mob-made and mob-driven 
government of America? We think 
not. It is in the position of a com- 
pany amongst ourselves in civil life, 
and we know that there is no possible 
rascality from which each man would 
shrink in his individual capacity with 
the most deferential honour that will 
not be committed most barefacedly 
by the aggregate of individuals in 
their corporate capacity. So it is 
with the federal government of 
America with this little difference,— 
that each state has its own peculiar 
form of rascality, and that the go- 
vernment of the United States very 
faithfully and very adequately re- 
presents the whole in the amalga- 
mated mass ofits rascality. To talk, 
then, of securing by any acts of 
magnanimous concession on our parts 
a permanent peace with a mob-made 
and mob-driven government, is a 
sheer absurdity. Nothing will ever 
induce the Americans to keep the 
peace towards Great Britain, except 
the selfish and sordid feelings of fear 
or interest. If the Americans really 
thought they could beat us, and ful- 
fil the most cherished wish of their 
hearts by seizing the port of Halifax 
and the mouths of the St. Lawrence, 
they would attack us to-morrow. 
Nay, if they thought they could gain 
any thing by going to war, they would 
not hesitate an instant; for their 
hatred to Great Britain is only less 
than their anxiety to rob her sub- 
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jects. All history shews us that sacri- 
fices made for the sake of preserving 
peace with America are thrown 
away. We are, accordingly, of opi- 
nion that the extreme moderation 
displayed by the British govern- 
ment in 1814 was of an order better 
suited to adorn the page of a ro- 
mance, such as Rabelais’s Gargantua, 
than to do credit to us in the page 
of history. We had the power 
then to run the boundary line as we 
wished. The New England states 
would have been delighted to secure 
the return of peace by any concessions. 
All our government had to do was to 
trace a line upon a map of America 
and declare we will have that line, and 
the American government must have 
yielded it. J hussets, and the 
other states territorially interested in 
the north-east boundary, would have 
compelled them to accept any line 
prescribed by the British govern- 
ment. To make this quite clear, 
we will give an extract from the 
report made by the convention that 
sat in December 1814 at Hartford, 
in the state of Connecticut. That 
convention consisted of twelve dele- 
gates from Massachussets, seven from 
Connecticut, four from Rhode Island, 
three from New Hampshire, and one 
from Vermont. George Cabot, a 
delegate from Massachussets, was 
chosen chairman; and ‘Theodore 
Dwight, who has written a history 
of the Hartford Convention, secre- 
tary. The report states,— 


“ Without pausing at present to com- 
ment =e the causes of war, it may be 
assumed as a truth, officially announced, 
that to achieve the conquest of the Cana. 
dian territory, and to hold it as a pledge 
for peace, is the deliberate purpose of ad- 
ministration. This enterprise, commenced 
at a period when government possessed 
the advantage of selecting the time and 
occasion for making a sudden descent 
upon an unprepared enemy, now lan- 
guishes in the third year of the war. 
It has been prosecuted with various for- 
tune, and occasionally brilliancy of ex. 
ploit, but without any solid acquisition. 
The British armies have been recruited 
by veteran regiments. Their navy com- 
mands Ontario. The American ranks are 
thinned by the casualties of war. Re- 
cruits are discouraged by the unpopular 
character of the contest, and by the un- 
certainty of receiving their pay. In the 
prosecution of this favourite warfare, ad- 
ministration have left the exposed and 
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vulnerable parts of the country destitute 
of all the efficient means of defence. 
The main body of the regular army has 
marched to the frontier. The navy has 
been stripped of a great part of its sailors 
for the service of the lakes. 

“Meanwhile the enemy scours the 
sea-coast, blockades our ports, ascends our 
bays and rivers, makes actual descents in 
various and distant places, holds some 
by force, and threatens all that are assail- 
able with fireand sword. The sea-board 
of four of the New England states, fol- 
lowing its curvatures, presents an extent 
of more than 700 miles, generally occu- 
pied by a compact population, and ac- 
cessible by a naval force, exposing a 
mass of people and property to the de- 
vastations of the enemy, which bears a 
great proportion to the residue of the 
maritime frontier of the United States. 
This extensive shore has been exposed 
tofrequentattacks, repeated contributions, 
and constant alarms. The regular forces 
detached by the national government 
for its defence are mere pretexts for 
placing officers of high rank in com- 
mand, They are besides confined to a 
few places, and are too insignificant in 
number to be included in any computa- 
tion. These states have thus been left 
to adopt measures for their own defence. 
The militia have been constantly kept on 
the alert, and harassed by garrison duties 
and other hardships, while the expenses 
of which the national government decline 
the reimbursement threaten to absorb all 
the resources of the states. The pre- 
sident of the United States has refused 
to consider the expense of the militia, 
detached by state authority for the in- 
dispensable defence of the state, as 
chargeable to the union, on the ground of 
a refusal by the executive of the state to 
place them under the command of officers 
of the regular army. Detachments of 
militia placed at the disposal of the 
general government have been dismissed 
either without pay or with depreciated 
paper. The prospect of the ensuing cam- 
paign is not enlivened by the promise of 
any alleviation of these grievances. From 
authentic documents extorted by neces« 
sity from those whose inclination might 
lead them to conceal the embarrassments 
of the government, it is apparent that the 
treasury is bankrupt and its credit pro- 
strate. So deplorable is the state of the 
finances that those who feel for the 
honour and safety of the country would 
be willing to conceal the melancholy 
spectacle, if those whose infatuation has 
produced this state of fiscal concerns had 
not found themselves compelled to un- 
veil it to public view. If the war be 
continued, there appears no room for re- 
liance upon the national government for 
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the supply of those means of defence 
which must become indispensable to 
secure these states from desolation and 
ruin. Nor is it possible that the states 
can discharge this sacred duty from their 
own resources, and continue to sustain 
the burden of the national taxes. The 
administration, after a long perseverance 
in plans to baftle every effort of com- 
mercial enterprise, had fatally succeeded 
in their attempts at the epoch of the war. 
Commerce, the vital spring of New Eng- 
land’s prosperity, was annihilated. Em- 
bargoes, restrictions, and the rapacity of 
revenue-officers, had completed its de- 
struction. The various objects for the 
employment of productive labour, in the 
branches of business dependent on com- 
merce, have disappeared. The fisheries 
have shared its fate. Manufactures, 
which government has professed an in- 
tention to favour and to cherish, as an 
indemnity for the failure of these branches 
of business, are doomed to struggle in 
their infancy with taxes and obstructions, 
which cannot fail most seriously to affect 
their growth, The specie is withdrawn 
from circulation. The landed interest, 
the last to feel these burdens, must pre- 
pare to become their principal support, 
as all other sources of revenue must be 
exhausted. Under these circumstances, 
taxes, of a description and amount un- 
precedented in this country, are in a train 
of imposition, the burden of which must 
fall with the heaviest pressure upon the 
states east of the Potomac. The amount 
of these taxes for the ensuing year cannot 


be estimated at less than five millions of 


dollars upon the New England states, and 
the expenses of the last year for defence in 
Massachussets alone approaches to one 
million of dollars. 

“« From these facts it is almost super- 
fluous to state the irresistible inference 
that these states have no capacity of de- 
fraying the expense necessary for their 
own protection, and at the same time 
discharging the demands of the national 
treasury.” 


Under the circumstances described 
in these passages, it is evident that 
Great Britain might have settled all 
questions of disputed boundary with 
the United States; and if having as- 
certained her just rights, she asserted 
and insisted upon them, there would 
be no ground whatever for charging 
her with an ungenerous use of the 
power she possessed. Another ex- 
tract, which we take from Dwight’s 
volume, p. 380, will put this in a 
stronger light : — 


«In a very short time after the publi- 
cation of the report the country was sur- 
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prised with the news of peace. The 
manner in which the intelligence of this 
event was received throughout the country 
afforded a striking commentary upon the 
character of the war, and the light in 
which it was viewed by the nation at 
large. Without waiting to learn what 
were the provisions of the treaty, or to 
ascertain whether the objects for which 
the war was professedly declared had 
been accomplished, a general spirit not 
merely of rejoicing but of exultation broke 
out in every part of the country. Mutual 
congratulations at the restoration of peace 
were exchanged by all descriptions of 
politicians, bonfires were kindled, and il- 
luminations were exhibited over a large 
portion of the union. Nobody seemed to 
manifest any anxiety about the provisions 
of the treaty; the war was at an end, 
and peace was established ; and beyond 
these main points, scarcely any indivi- 
dual appeared to be disposed to inquire 
or examine.” 


In point of fact, then, we had only 
to declare we should have such or 
such a north-east boundary line, and 
it would have been given to us by 
acclamation. We say, then, that the 
government and the commissioners 
they employed in 1814 failed egregi- 
ously in their duty in not getting us 
the line of the treaty of 1783, or the 
line of the convention of 1803, at 
least, if in truth it differed in any 
material point with the former. We 
take Mr. Featherstonhaugh’s account 
of the transactions carried on by those 
commissioners, while we protest with 
all our might against the conclusions 
he draws from the facts stated :— 


“War broke out between the two 
countries in 1812, but was happily fol- 
lowed by the treaty of peace of Ghent in 
1814, At the period when the commis- 
sioners of the two countries met at this 
place, the dispute respecting this frontier 
had not excited much attention, and the 
geographical details upon which alone 
a proper judgment could at that time 
have been formed as to the equity of the 
case, if not exclusively confined to the 
Americans, were but imperfectly known 
to the British commissjoners : they, how- 
ever, were not ignorant of the pretensions 
that were to be brought forward, and per- 
ceiving that it was intended to urge them 
in a very serious manner, they adopted 
a course eminently calculated to forward 
the great object they were deputed to 
prepare the way for—viz. the restoration 
of peace. Instead, therefore, of entering 
upon a discussion of the respective rights 
of the two parties, which, as past experi- 
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ence has shewn, would have led to no 
conviction, they proposed in their first 
communication with the American com- 
missioners, ‘ A revision of the boundary 
between his majesty’s territories in Ame- 
yica and those of the United States, not 
upon any principle of conquest or ac- 
quisition, but upon that of mutual ad- 
vantage and security.—Aug. 8, 1814.’” 


Now we say that this proposition 
was most unbecoming, and if not 
made in stupidity or ignorance, 
most base and treacherous on 
the part of our commissioners. 
What, forsooth, were they because 
they were not ignorant that most 
impudent and transparently pre- 
posterous pretensions were to be 
put forth on the part of America 
by her plenipotentiaries, and because 
they perceived (bless their clear- 
sightedness!) that it was intended 
to urge them in a very serious 
manner, were they to commence by 
throwing up the whole case on be- 
half of their country? If ever pub- 
lic servants deserved punishment for 
acts not alone of omission but com- 
mission, those persons deserved; it. 
What to them was the impudent and 
ridiculous claim of the braggart 
Yankee plenipotentiaries, when they 
knew that the American. government 
would not, coud not, and dared not, 
support thatclaim? In the very first 
instance our commissioners should 
have flung it contemptuously aside. 
They should have said to those re- 
presentatives of a state on the very 
verge of ruin, and which was utterly 
incapable of carrying on the war for 
another year, what Charles Fox once 
said to Buonaparte, “ Clear your head 
of that, stuff.” It is ridiculous, it is 
impossible, it is an insult to common 
sense in a human being of the 
meanest capacity to suppose that 
Franklin and the government of 
the United States could have pro- 
posed and the British government ac- 
cepted a boundary such as you with the 
most brazen-faced assurance presume 
to lay claim to—a boundary which 
would enable the Americans to com- 
mand and overawe the St. Lawrence 
and Quebec, and likewise all our civil 
and military communications. We 
will not condescend to discuss that 
question at all with you. We will 
be guided in our proceedings by 
either or both of two things, — the 
treaty of 1783 or the convention of 
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1803 and any information which is 
needed to throw light upon them, that 
we will not fail frankly to bring for- 
ward. This north-east boundary 
question was settled to the entire 
and mutual satisfaction of both coun- 
tries in a convention concluded in 
1803 between Lord Hawkesbury on 
the part of Great Britain, and Mr. 
Rufus King on the part of the 
United States of America. Mr. King 
was a Massachussets man, in which 
state Maine was then included. He 
was a deputy to Congress for that 
state, and signed as such the consti- 
tution of the United States made in 
1787, under the presidency of George 
Washington. Mr. King, who had 
full knowledge of all matters in dis- 
pute, and who represented the state 
whose territorial interest was the 
greatest in the question mooted, had 
himself drawn up the draft of the 
convention, which was approved of 
by Lord Hawkesbury, and cordially 
sanctioned by both governments. We 
are ready to abide by that conven- 
tion; we can easily make ourselves 
masters of the precise terms of it, as, 
indeed, can you also,—for it was laid 
before Congress by President Jef- 
ferson in 1803, and received the 
ratification of that body. Oh! but 
it may be said that that convention 
was not carried into effect. True; 
but, in the first place, there was no 
difference of opinion whatever as to 
the north-east boundary. That was 
settled to the perfect satisfaction of 
both parties. And, in the second 
place, let us see from the weekly 
journal we have already quoted, how 
it was the convention failed to be 
put in act :-— 


“The history of the convention of 
1803 for the settlement of the north- 
eastern and north-western boundaries of 
Great Britain and the United States, is 
nearly similar to that of the right of 
search, which, as Lord Brougham ex. 
plained in the House, went off on the one 
word ‘ America,’ The boundaries were 
agreed upon; all differences adjusted ; 
the convention signed, and laid before 
the senate for ratification. Again, in 
this case, the President Jefferson raised 
an objection, which again, from being 
resisted by our negotiators, led to the 
ultimate defeat of the whole measure; 
and this objection, too, was to no vital 
point— it affected not in the least the 
question settled by the Ashburton treaty. 
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The objection (says Mr. Monroe, Secre- 
tary of State, in a letter to Mr. King, 
minister at St. James's for the United 
States), the objection (the only one 
raised ) to the fifth article appears to have 
arisen from the posteriority of the signa- 
ture and ratification of this convention 
to those of the last convention with 
France, ceding Louisiana to the United 
States, and from a presumption that the 
line to be run in pursuance of the fifth 
article might thence be found or alleged 
to abridge the northern extent of that 
acquisition.’ This point was evidently 
raised by Jefferson with a view to disturb 
a convention, of which, in his message to 
Congress, Oct. 17, 1803, he spoke ‘as 
one that would give satisfaction to all par- 
ties.’ There was not a month between 
the signing of the two conventions al- 
luded to. That with France was signed 
in April 30, 1805, and the boundaries of 
Louisiana were defined in it. 

“‘ Nothing, in the spirit of conciliation 
that prevailed at the time in the negotia- 
tors on both sides, would seem to have 
been easier than to settle this fifth article. 
No question of sufficient importance to 
justify the overthrow of the whole mea- 
sure could have arisen on it, Yet pre- 
cisely after the same manner, and through 
the same causes and conduct on either 
side (as far as we can judge), the oppor- 
tunity of settling all our disputed bound- 
aries with the United States was lost.” 


Then came the diplomatic discus- 
sions about the renewal of the Jay's 
treaty of 1794. The British minis- 
try were willing to renew that treaty 
which had proved most beneficial to 
the Uni States. Jefferson was 
determined it should not be renewed ; 
and the ground which he took was 
to insist on a provision . im- 
pressment of seamen, which he right 
well knew Great Britain would no 
more grant then, than it did at the 
conclusion of the war and convention 
of Ghent in 1814. In December 1807, 
a treaty was concluded, under the 
ministry of Fox, between Lords Hol- 
land and Auckland for England, and 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney for the 
United States. This treaty contained 
no less than eleven articles of that of 
1794. Jefferson received it in March 
1807, but never even submitted it to 
the senate for their advice and con- 
sent to its ratification. In a word, 
from his hatred to England he con- 
tinued to defeat the fulfilment of 
pacific intentions, and exacerbate all 
the sore points of difference between 
the two countries. And thus it con- 
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tinued, until, in the hope of crushing 
England in her hour of difficulty, 
the United States made war upon 
her. We will abide by that conven- 
tion. We are pretty certain that if 
the United States boundary line laid 
down on it be not identical with that 
of the treaty of 1783, it differs in no 
material point from it. Atall events, 
we are qutte sure that Lord Hawkes- 
bury and the British government 
never were satisfied with such a 
boundary as you now propose to us. 
Or if you will not agree to this, let 
us go back to the treaty of 1783. 
The only difficulty is, and it is one 
recently started by you is to deter- 
mine “the highlands” which divide 
those rivers which empty themselves 
into the St. Lawrence, from those 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the north-westernmost heud of the 
Connecticut River. Let us fix, and 
determine, and agree upon those 
highlands once—let us have as clear 
a notion of them and their where- 
abouts as the negotiators on either 
side in 1783 must have had, and we 
shall have no difficulty whatsoever in 
running the line according to the 
terms and provisions of the treaty. 
Besides, we will shew you, to begin 
with, on the authority of one of your 
own much-vaunted statesmen and 
atriots, Madison, that it is ridicu- 
ous to look for those highlands 
north of the St. John’s river, where 
= pretend they are to be found. 
fadison, writing as a contributor to 
The Federalist,a work carried on by 
him in conjunction with Hamilton 
and Jay, wrote thus. It was in the 
year 1788, five years after the con- 
clusion of the treaty. Speaking of 
the “actual dimensions” of the 
Union, he says :— 


“The limits, as fixed by the treaty of 
peace are, on the east side, the Atlantic ; 
on the south, the latitude of thirty-one 
degrees ; on the west, the Mississippi ; 
and on the north, an irregular line run- 
ning in some instances beyond the forty 
fifth degree, in others, falling as low as 
the forty-second. ‘The southern shore of 
Lake Erie lies below that latitude. Com- 
puting the distance between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-fifth degrees, it amounts 
to nine hundred and seventy-three com- 
mon miles, computing it from thirty-one 
to forty-two degrees, to seven hundred 
and sixty-four miles and a half. Taking 
the mean for the distance, the amount 
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will be eight hundred and sixty-eight 
miles and three-fourths. ‘The mean dis« 
tance from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
does not probably exceed seven hundred 
and fifty miles.—Federalist, p. 63. On 
the title-page we read, ‘ A new edition.’ 
The numbers written by Mr, Madison, 
corrected by himself. Hamilton and Jay 
are dead.” 


Now, gentlemen of America, our 
commissioners might and ought to 
have said, this evidence of Mr. Madi- 
son, which is above all suspicion, de- 
cidedly puts you out of court. The 
description of the irregular line run- 
ning beyond the forty-fifth degree, 
and falling as low as the forty-se- 
cond, precisely accords with the line 
laid down on Franklin’s map sent to 
M. de Vergennes, on Jefferson’s map, 
and on the Parisian map dedicated to 
Franklin. It only differs from a 
just description of the claim we 
make, from the circumstance of its 
being more extensive, as was observed 
by Mr. Jared Sparks. But, my gen- 
tle Arcadians, the boundary line you 
are polite and innocent enough to 
demand, runs beyond the latitude of 
thirty-eight degrees!!! That is to 
say, three degrees more than your 
progenitors, while they had yet 
enough of English feeling in their 
breasts to save them from being 
“measureless liars,” ever contem- 
plated. The limits laid down by 
Madison utterly repudiate the no- 
tion of the highlands of the treaty of 
1783 being north of the river St. 
John! It is physically and morally 
impossible. Still, however, if you 
insist, let us get the whole of the 
disputed territory explored and sur- 
veyed, let us have the highlands that 
fulfil the conditions of the treaty 
ascertained. This point once set- 
tled, it is impossible for us to get 
involved in any serious difference of 
opinion upon any other point; and 
having ascertained how and where 
the right lays, it will then be time 
enough to talk of mutual concessions 
for mutual convenience and advantage ? 
This, we submit, is what our commis- 
sioners ought to have said and done. 
= what they actually did say and 

0:— 


“The British negotiators, therefore, 
perceiving that there really was sufficient 
apparent ambiguity in the second article 
of the treaty of 1783, upon which to 
raise a claim for a line of frontier hostile 
VOL. XXVIL. NO. CLIX. 
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to the British construction of that article, 
and pregnant with serious misunder- 
standings, proposed to remove all future 
uncertainty and doubt by negotiating— 

“* Such a variation of the line of fron- 
tier as would secure a direct communica- 
tion between Quebec and Halifax.—Au- 
gust 19, 1814.’ 

‘“‘The American commissioners had 
admitted, upon the opening of the nego- 
tiations, that they were warranted by 
their instructions in agreeing to a revision 
of the boundary ; but, upon further con- 
sultation, those gentlemen considered 
their powers limited to cases where there 
was an obvious cause for uncertainty and 
dispute ; and as the present claim of 
America was considered by them to have 
nothing uncertain about it, and to be per- 
fect, they therefore declared they had 
‘ No authority to cede any part of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and to no 
stipulation to that effect will they sub- 
scribe.—August 24, 1814.’” 


We deny, and we maintain there 
was proof enough of the stringency 
and truth of the denial, without the 
physical proofs by maps lately brought 
forward, and just adduced in time to 
be too late, that there was “ sufficient 
apparent ambiguity in the second 
article of the treaty of 1783, upon 
which to raise a claim for a line of 
frontier hostile to the British con- 
struction of that article, and preg- 
nant with serious misunderstandings.” 
For the hundredth time we repeat, 
that the only crux was to restore 
the highlands which divide the wa- 
ters flowing on the one side into the 
St. Lawrence, and on the other into 
the Atlantic, to the notoriety of uni- 
versal knowledge, which they en- 
joyed in 1783; and the labours of 
Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, called 
in at the eleventh hour, prove that 
this was a matter of no moral diffi- 
culty, though of great physical toil. 
Our commissioners had no business 
whatsoever to propose a revision of 
the boundary line. Their duty was 
to run it, according to the terms 
either of the treaty of 1783 or the 
convention of 1803. Until the right 
had been established, which might 
have been done easily, it was a base 
abandonment of their trust to volun- 
teer a proposition about revision or 
compromise. The American pleni- 

tentiaries took their very pregnant 
1int, and did not fail, in the vulgar 
phraseology, to throw them quite 
over. The negotiation altogether 
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failed, and, from the absurd course 
taken by the British commissioners, 
the simple question at issue was left 
in “confusion worse confounded.” 


“The negotiation on this point ended 
in the adoption of the filth article of the 
treaty of Ghent, authorising commission- 
ers on the part of each government to 
survey the territory in dispute, and, in 
case of disagreement, to refer the report 
or reports of the said commissioners to 
some friendly sovereign or state to be 
then named for the purpose, and who 
shall be requested to decide the differ- 
ences which may be stated in the said 
report or reports.” 


Well, this may seem very right; 
but the fact is, there was still no 
survey until that of Mudge and 
Featherstonhaugh, reported in 1840. 
The Americans falsified, swore, and 
forged ;—the proper territory was 
not explored by the English. And 
thus the matter went to the King of 
Holland, who made an award greatly 
against us—against all right, just- 
ice, and equity. Featherstonhaugh 
says : — 


‘*The King of the Netherlands having 
accepted the arbitration on the 12th of 
January, 1829, gave in his award on the 
18th of January, 1831, deciding two of 
the three points which had been submit- 
ted to him in favour of Great Britain, 
but recommending and explaining a com. 
promise of the principal question depend. 
ing upon the position of the highlands, 
because ‘ the nature of the difference, and 
the vague and insufliciently defined sti- 
pulations of the treaty of 1783, do not 
allow of the adjudication of one or other 
of these lines to one of the said parties, 
without departing from the principles of 
justice and equity towards the other.’” 


This was, even upon the informa- 
tion afforded, about as stupid an 
award as ever yet was made. The 
only thing that we could by any 
ingenuity find in its favour was, that 
it left open to us the established post 
route from New Brunswick to Que- 
bec, which went north of the river 
St. John. But in all other respects 
it was preposterously against us. 
Two-thirds of the disputed area in 
square miles were to be wrested from 
us, sundry military posts and the 
navigation of the river St. John from 
150 miles from its source, every inch 
of which properly belonged to us. 
Still such was the mania of our go- 
vernment for peace with a disre- 
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putable association of adventurers 
and outcasts who could not support 
a war—we say emphatically could 
not, for the notion of this populace 
being able to wage war against any 
civilised, and much more any im- 
perial, power of Europe is assuredly 
the most absurd that ever was fos- 
tered in the utter access of a fever of 
impudence ; still such was the mania 
for peace, that our government was 
actually prepared to accept the award 
of the King of Holland as “ final and 
conclusive.” But hear Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh :— 


‘* Nevertheless on the 12th of January, 
1831, only two days after the date of the 
award, Mr. Preble, himself a citizen of 
Maine, and then chargé d’affairs from the 
United States at the court of the King of 
the Netherlands, addressed a letter to 
Baron Verslolk de Soelen, protesting 
against the award, on the ground that the 
arbiter had exceeded the power conferred 
upon him by substituting a boundary dis- 
tinct from that provided by the second 
article of the treaty of 1783; and although 
the president of the United States deemed 
it consistent with his high duty to refer the 
award to the senate for their advice and 
consent to give it his ratification, that 
body, acting under its constitutional 
power, rejected the decision which the 
king had given in his quality of arbiter 
and mediator.” 


The British government repeatedly 
announced their willingness to abide 
by the award, but the Americans 
constantly refused ; and it was only on 
the 30th of Oct. 1835, that Viscount 
Palmerston directed Mr. Bankhead 
“to announce to the president that 
the British government withdraws 
its consent to accept the territorial 
compromise recommended by the 
King of the Netherlands.” Protracted 
and idle negotiations followed between 
the countries, our negotiators never 
exercising the common sense of try- 
ing to fix the Americans to the 
determination of the point, namely, 
the establishment of the highlands 
in which the King of the Nether- 
lands found the difficulty, and upon 
which obviously the whole depended. 
Meantime, encroachments were made 
upon the territory in dispute by the 
rabble of Maine, and a collision was 
near taking place between the militia 
of that province and her majesty’s 
forces. ft was averted by the calm 
efforts of General Scott—that dusus 
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nature, an American gentleman — 
and Sir John Hervey. While we 
honour the motives which actuated 
both those functionaries, we cannot 
help inclining to the opinion, that, 
from the course things have taken, it 
is to be regretted this collision did not 
take place, and that the rabble of 
Maine were not properly chastised. 
During that time, Lord Palmerston 
“ thought it advisable, while the ne- 
gotiations were proceeding, to send 
two commissioners to North Ameri- 
ca, with instructions to examine the 
physical character of the territory in 
dispute, and bring home such infor- 
mation as might enable her majesty’s 
government to understand clearly 
whether the boundary claimed by 
the United States of America was or 
was not in accordance with the lan- 
guage and intentions of the treaty of 
1783.” ‘These commissioners having 
completed their investigations in 
North America, returned home early 
in the year 1840. Mr. Featherston- 
haugh farther says, “ Her majesty’s 
commissioners, perceiving that the 
popular opinions on this controversy 
(concerning the disputed territory) 
were founded in many instances on 
data so erroneous that they had 
even misled the judgment of the 
King of the Netherlands, thought it 
their duty to.review the whole diplo- 
matic history of the dispute before 
they finally drew up their report. 
Prepared as they were to communi- 
cate the result of the geographical 
investigation they had been instructed 
to make, they were desirous of trac- 
ing to their true causes all those in- 
correct statements which had so 
much prejudiced the British claims 
both at home and abroad. They be- 
lieved that the moment was arrived 
when it was necessary to present a 
strong case for the consideration of 
her majesty’s government, if the 
right and the honour of the country 
authorised it, or frankly to admit 
that the claim of Great Britain did 
not appear to them to be founded in 
truth and justice. Under a deep 
sense, then, of their responsibility, 
they, after long and anxious investi- 
gation of the subject, determined to 
report in substance to her majesty’s go- 
vernment, that the line of‘ highlands’ 
claimed by America was inconsistent 
with the physical geography of the 
country and with the intentions of 
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the treaty of 1783 ; and that the line 
of ‘highlands’ mentioned in the se- 
cond article of that treaty did not lie 
to the north of the St. John, but to 
the south of that river.” The re- 
port we reviewed shortly after its 
publication. It was a singularly able 
document ; and, as we demonstrated 
at the time, it shewed most clearly 
and indisputably, that Great Britain 
was entitled to every yard of the dis- 
puted territory. The great point 
achieved was, that they determined 
the “highlands” of the treaty of 
1783. And nothing, accordingly, 
would have been more simple than 
the course of carrying the provisions 
of the second article of that treaty 
into effect, if we had had to deal with 
men on the other side who were ac- 
cessible to any feelings of honour and 
honesty. But the Americans, in all 
their proceedings with us since Jef- 
ferson’s spirit was first infused into 
their diplomacy from the president’s 
chair — that is, we will say, since 
1807—have proved themselves the 
falsest and most shameless of hu- 
man kind. In Washington, and 
Franklin, and Jay, and Rufus King, 
and some of their contemporaries, 
there was a strong admixture of 
that honest English feeling which 
has since quite disappeared from 
the American continent, — so far, 
at least, as all men are concerned 
who are engaged in public affairs. 
Here, however, we cannot help re- 
marking, that the authors of the 
Report having used, as they did, 
great diligence, made a strange omis- 
sion in not referring to the conven- 
tion of 1803, executed by Lord 
Hawkesbury and Rufus King on be- 
half of their respective governments. 
Surely, this was an event in the di- 
plomatic history of the north-east 
boundary question that ought not to 
have been passed over without notice. 
And it lay not very deep. It could 
not have well failed to attract the at- 
tention of any body who had read 
Dwight’s History of the Hartford 

‘ouvention,—a work that every body 
who wants to know the facts con- 
cerning the war of 1812-13 with 
America, and our previous diplo- 
matic relations with that country, 
ought to study. Nor could the cir- 
cumstance of such a convention, 
whereby all the points of dispute re- 
specting the north-east boundary, 
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and except in one instance the north- 
west also, were amicably arranged, 
have escaped the observation of any 
body who had read the volume con- 
taining the messages, &c., to Congress 
of the successive presidents. We 
say it was strange, then, that those 
gentlemen, though labouring in a 
new capacity for engineers, should 
not have fallen upon this piece of in- 
formation, and written to our secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, and obtained 
from him a copy of this convention. 
But if we, in the case of those en- 
gineers, wonder at this omission, in 
what terms of reprobation sufficiently 
strong can we characterise the negli- 
gence or ignorance of all our diplo- 
matic persons engaged upon this 
boundary question since the treaty 
of Ghent up to the ratification of the 
treaty of Washington? How came 
it that this convention of 1803 was 
not brought under the notice of the 
King of the Netherlands? How 
came it that Lord Ashburton, if he, 
who lived so long in America, and so 
much with American statesmen, and 
is so familiar with American history 
and literature, we say, if he were 
himself unacquainted with this con- 
vention, how came it that he was not 
supplied with a copy? It cannot 
reasonably be doubted that this con- 
vention would have been well-nigh 
as formidable an instrument in the 
hands of the British plenipotentiary as 
Franklin’s map, which Mr. Webster 
kept (as some of our un-English con- 
temporary writerssay) so happily con- 
cealed from him. It is not reasonable 
to suppose that a convention signed 
by Lord Hawkesbury, and entirely 
approved of by the British govern- 
ment of the day, contained any con- 
cessions of a nature to compromise 
the interests or the honour of Eng- 
land. ‘The great probability is that 
the boundary agreed upon by Lord 
Hawkesbury and Rufus King was 
nearly identical with that marked 
upon Franklin’s map, and the Paris- 
ian map before referred tg, and that 
map brought from Jefferson’s collec- 
tion. Perhaps the line drawn on 
that map describing all the boundaries 
of the United States represented the 
line agreed to by the convention of 
1803. At all events, we are clear it 
could not have been very different 
from it, and that it ran far south of 
the river St. John; that it ran in 
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accordance with the principle always 
pursued by Great Britain in deter- 
mining the boundaries of her empire 
on the American continent. That it 
was drawn through the sources of 
the St. John, and was not permitted 
to cut that river any where in its 
flow; and that it included in our 
territories the whole of the St. John’s 
river, and all the streams which flow 
into it between the source of the 
St. Croix and Mars Hill; all the 
waters, in a word, running into the 
St. John. May it not be fairly 
asked, too, why was the discovery of 
the true boundary line of 1783 left 
to Mr. Jared Sparks and those who 
since brought forward other maps? 
Is it possible to conceive that the 
British ministry of 1783 were less 
curious about having the boundary- 
lines agreed to by treaty delineated 
on a map than M. de Vergennes ? 
Surely we who were in possession of 
the Canadas had a deeper interest in 
their frontier than the French, who 
had lost those provinces! Can it 
then be reasonably concluded that 
in the archives of our foreign office, 
or in public or private collections, 
there is no map with the boundaries 
of 1783 laid down, as in that dis- 
covered by Mr. J. Sparks? At all 
events, all those concerned in the 
negotiations from 1814 to the present 
hour, if they would escape the blame 
of negligence and incapacity, should 
be prepared to shew that all due 
diligence in searching for such maps 
and authentic documents to illustrate 
them had been used. 

We now come to the subject of 
Lord Ashburton. It is idle to sup- 
pose that no better information could 
be obtained than Mr. Featherston- 
haugh describes in his supplement. 
He says :— 

“ Shortly after the departure of Lord 
Ashburton, an ancient map which had 
apparently been hid away for near sixty 
years, was discovered in one of the public 
offices (why not say which?) with a red 
line drawn upon it exactly conforming to 
the British claim ; and, upon a careful 
consideration of all the circumstances 
connected with it, no doubt was enter- 
tained that that map was one of the maps 
used by the negotiators of the treaty of 
1783 ; and that the red line marked upon 
it designated the direction of the bound. 
ary they had established. But this map 
was not signed, and could not be authen- 
ticaied. A map, however, engraved in 
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1785, only a year perhaps after the rati- 
fication of the treaty, by M. Faden, geo- 
grapher to the king, was taken to the 
United States by Lord Ashburton. This 
was evidently copied from an official 
map, and probably from the one last 
mentioned. It had the boundary-line 
traced in the copper, and was coloured 
exactly in the same direction with the 
red line on the map that could not be 
authenticated, running from the St. Croix 
along the highlands south of the St. John, 
and thence to the lake of the woods, ac- 
cording to the terms of the treaty. This 
map of Faden’s was strong evidence of 
what was considered to be the established 
boundary at that time, and deserved 
much consideration from the circum- 
stance of its being a semi-official map, 
which had never been objected to by the 
United States at any time after its ap- 
pearance. In a letter of the Main com- 
missioners to Mr. Webster, dated Wash- 
ington, June 29, 1842, it appears that 
this map had been submitted to them ; 
and, in along passage respecting it, re- 
markable for its sneers, they seem satis- 
fied with impeaching its value as evidence 
in the following words: ‘ The map re- 
ferred to (Faden’s) is a small one of small 
pretensions.’ ” 


If no better in the way of research 
and reproduction could be done than 
this, we say fie on our public officers, 
fie on our diplomatic servants; but 
still, take it at its worst, the posses- 
sion of those maps ought, at least, to 
have lent confidence in the justice of 
the British claim to our plenipoten- 
tiary. 

We now come to the subject of 
Lord Ashburton’s mission. We have 
already treated of this topic at con- 
siderable length, and our opinion as 
to the amount and character of the 
sacrifices made without any equi- 
valent stands recorded. We then 
maintained, setting aside the sacrifice 
of territory, that under no circum- 
stances which could have arisen, 
could the surrender of a military 
position on Lake Champlain, the 
scene of our disasters in the war, and 
the Americans’ most highly vaunted 
triumphs, the surrender of the na- 
vigation of the St. John, and the 
abandonment of 2000 British sub- 
jects, to whom, as they owed the 
British crown indefeasible allegiance, 
the British crown owed enduring 
protection, be excused or palliated. 
We believe we made this quite clear 
at the time; but if any thing were 
wanting to convince the most incre- 
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dulous, time and recent discoveries 
have supplied it. Lord Ashburton, 
it is true, has been duped, deceived, 
misled in the most shameful and 
treacherous manner by Mr. Webster 
and the other American authorities. 
No words are sufficiently strong to 
blazon forth the infamy of their con- 
duct. But we do contend that Lord 
Ashburton was in a position which 
rendered it unnecessary for him to 
place implicit confidence in Mr. 
Webster, and ought to have rendered 
him able to perceive the fallacy of 
all, and the falsehood of many, of 
his statements. Lord Ashburton 
might and ought to have known 
much more than it would appear he 
did. A plenipotentiary properly qua- 
lified to serve Great Britain would 
not have been ignorant of the con- 
vention of 1803, and would not have 
passed it over in silence; he would, 
at least, have striven to possess him- 
self of maps and documents relating 
to the treaty of 1783. Still Lord 
Ashburton might have stood on much 
higher ground than any negotiatior 
since 1814. He had the report of 
Messrs. Mudge and Featherstone- 
haugh, in which, from history, phy- 
sical geography, and actual scientific 
observations, explorations, and sur- 
veys, those propositions in dispute 
were proved to the entire satisfaction 
of any man capable of comprehending 
the arguments. The commissioners 
state at the conclusion of their re- 
port,— 


“We have carefully examined every 
branch of this important subject as it has 
come under our consideration ; and that 
conscientiously believing that the claims 
of Great Britain to the whole of the dis- 
puted territory are founded in justice, 
and are in plain accordance with the se- 
cond article of the treaty of 1785, and 
with the physical geography of the coun- 
try, 

“« We report,— 

“That we have found a line of high- 
lands, agreeing with the language of the 
second article of the treaty of 1783, ex- 
tending from the north-westernmost head 
of the Connecticut river to the sources of 
the Chaudiére, and passing from thence, 
in a north-easterly direction, south of the 
Roostuc, to the bay of Chaleurs. The 
course of that line is traced out on the 
map A,accompanying our Report. Upon 
the left margin of this map we have 
placed a section of the country along the 
lineas far as the Lake Kecaquamgam ; and, 
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upon the right margin, a perpendicular 
section along the exploratory due north 
line, accompanying them both with baro- 
metricalelevations. Wefurther report, that 
there does not exist in the disputed ter. 
ritory any other line of highlands which 
is in accordance with the second article 
of the treaty of 1783; and that the line 
which is claimed on the part of the 
United States as the line of highlands of 
the treaty of 1783 does not pass nearer 
than from forty to fifty miles of the 
north-westernmost head of Connecticut 
river, and therefore has no pretension to 
be put forward as the line intended by 


oq” 


the treaty of 1783. 


With this report in his hand, Lord 
Ashburton, strengthened and con- 
firmed by two ancient maps, which 
he must have known in Nis heart 
were authentic, we say ought not 
to have been the first to propose a 
compromise of our rights, and to 
volunteer an offer to make conces- 
sions to an insolent and braggart 
populace. He had that which other 
negotiators on our side had not since 
the war with America. He had the 
highlands of the treaty fixed and de- 
termined, and no difficulty remained 
in drawing the line according to the 
terms of the second article. It was 
not for him, then, to assume a doubt- 
ful or hesitating tone, either with 
respect to those highlands or the 
validity of our claim, however he 
might be expected to make conces- 
sions (we presume, for the honour of 
England), on receiving equivalents. 
We are unwilling to dwell upon this 
painful subject; but, having origi- 
nally taken up the question of this 
north-east boundary, and then the 
Ashburton treaty, and put forward 
certain views on both, we feel it a 
duty we owe to ourselves to shew 
now that, in every particular, those 
views have by recent events been 
established as correct. Mr. F. has 
come forward in a bulky pamphlet 
as the champion of the Ashburton 
treaty. Pamphlet and postscript have 
been well described by a contempo- 
rary : 

‘There is a story in our nursery lore 
about a cow that was in the habit of 
giving a good pail of milk, and directly 
alter kicking it down. Mr. Featherston- 
haugh seems to bave studied the moral of 
this little story with ad¥antage. After 
writing a bulky pamphlet, in which he 
erected a goodly monument in honour of 

the Ashburton treaty, he has, in the most 
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complete manner, kicked down the whole 
structure in a brief postscript. In the 
body of his work he defends the treaty in 
every point, and all its passages in the 
most chivalrous manner. We say chi- 
valrous, because there is something ro- 
mantic in the gallantry of a civil engineer, 
who comes forward to defend the policy 
of a diplomatist upon questions purely 
economic, and upon the great and deli. 
cate questions of international law. But, 
alas! after lending the whole weight of 
his authority, and discharging the heavy 
ordnance of his arguments in favour, not 
simply of the ‘expediency,’ but of the 
satisfactory and excellent nature of the 
Ashburton treaty, a spark falls into his 
powder-magazine, which explodes and 
destroys guns and batteries, and com. 
pletely dismantles the fort he had been at 
such pains to construct.” 


The same publication observes : — 


“* As to the line claimed by the Ameri- 
cans, to suppose for a moment that the 
negotiators, on the part of England in 
1783, would countenance an arrangement 
so utterly destructive to the interests of 
our provinces, and so fatal to their pre- 
servation, is one of those absurdities 
which will not bear an instant’s calm and 
dispassionate consideration. 

“Unless America were in 1783 in a 
condition to dictate terms to us on the 
vé victis principle, it is impossible to 
imagine that England could have accepted 
such a boundary. Yet this same Mr, 
Featherstonhaugh, after the treaty is con- 
cluded, the terms of which are sufficiently 
well known, comes gravely forward to 
argue that, not alone morally but physi- 
cally, we have concluded a beneficial ar- 
rangement. To argue that we had not in 
the division of the territory, and the 
rights attached to it, made concessions, we 
always looked upon as idle. Undoubt- 
edly concessions had been made, and, on 
our part, rights abandoned. But we did 
hope that morally a result had been 
achieved of infinite importance — a result 
cheaply purchased by much more than we 
tendered for it. Great, indeed, must be 
the price that could be too great to pay 
for the establishment upon a solid and 
permanent basis of friendly relations be- 
twixt the two countries. In this we 
cordially concur with Lord Brougham. 
But, after all Mr, F.’s fine and philan- 
thropic reasoning, it is rather too bad to 
have to learn from him that we have been 
deceived and over-reached by our friends 
the Americans ; that our forbearance now, 
as on all previous occasions, has been 
misinterpreted and misunderstood, our 
generosity, frankness, and confidence 
abused ; and that the sincere and enduring 
establishment of amicable and faithful re- 
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lations, not simply between the British 
nation and the American populace, but 
between their respective governments, is 
certainly not now more near,if it be not 
more remote, than it was before the sign. 
ing of the Ashburton treaty.” 


We had another and higher ob- 
ject in writing this paper than any 
we have yet declared. Where the 
interests and honour of the British 
empire are concerned, no personal 
regards, no party feelings, shall pre- 
vent us from coming forward to 
reprobate the wrong, and defend the 
right. We have accordingly re- 
garded it as a duty to our country to 
make manifest that all our negotia- 
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tions with the Americans since 1814 
have, to say the least, been grossly 
mismanag If, on the side of the 
Americans there has been fraud, fal- 
sification, perjury, and bullying, on 
ours there has been a want of in- 
formation, a want of diligence, and a 
want of firmness, which is disgraceful 
to our diplomacy. We are about to 
enter into negotiation with the Ame- 
ricans for the settlement of another 
boundary. We trust that the lesson 
taught us by the startling story of 
the Ashburton treaty, both as regards 
the diplomatic servants of America 
and these of our own country, will 
not be thrown away. 





REMINISCENCES OF MEN AND TIIINGS, 


BY ONE WHO HAS A GOOD MEMORY, 


No. V. 


M. THIERS. 


Wuex first my eyes caught a glimpse 
of the shining silver spectacles of 
little Monsieur Thiers, he was living 
in a very modest manner on a rather 
high étage in a by no means prepos- 
sessing house in Paris. Dingy, dark, 
and dirty was the staircase, and the 
porter growled a sullen “ oui” when 
the friend whom I accompanied in- 
quired, if M. Adolphe Thiers resided 
in the dwelling of which that illus- 
trious keeper was the legally author- 
ised preserver. I fear that at that time 
the little man was not so generous in 
his “ etrennes” to the aforesaid porter 
as he was afterwards in a position to 
be, since at any rate it struck me 
forcibly, that Thiers was nota popular 
name in the establishment in question. 
This was prior to the Revolution of 
1830, and at that time our hero loved 
and swore by that very Armand 
Carrel, whom afterwards he perse- 
cuted and traduced. The former 
was engaged in writing for the re- 
publican National, which he had as- 
sisted in establishing, and in preparing 
the minds of the too ardent “ Jeunes 
Gens” for that call “ to arms” which 
the tocsin of the capital soon after 
thundered in their ears. Thiers was 
one of those who conspired to bring 
about the Revolution of 1830. He 
did this, first, because his principles 
or his doctrines, his convictions or 


his professions, were at that time of a 
republican character. He did so, 
second, because I think he believed 
that it was the intention of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon to 
overthrow the constitutional char- 
ter of Louis X VIII., and to render 
it purely monarchical. He did so, 
third, because he saw no hope for 
himself, or for the extreme party with 
which he was connected, ever arriving 
at power and office, without “ the 
men of the past” were all driven 
from their posts to make room for 
“ Young France ;” and he did so, 
fourth, because he belonged to those 
who hated the Bourbons. One of his 
associates at that time was Mignet, 
of whom they tell the following 
curious anecdote. When asked by 
the Duke de Guiche what was the 
reason of his animosity to the Bour- 
bon race, as a race, he replied, “ Par- 
ceque je naime pas les Bourbons.” 
“ But why do you not love the 
Bourbons ?” demanded the duke. 
“It is not an answer to my inquiry 
why do you hate the Bourbons to 
say, because I do not love them.” 
Mignet smiled, but retorted on his 
political interrogator in the following 
manner :— 

“ T once knew a lady who said she 
did not like mackerel. Now to me 
who was, and still am, a great lover 
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of mackerel, this appeared extraor- 


dinary ; and I asked her, ‘ Pray, 
madam, why do you not like mack- 
erel ?’ ‘ Because I do not like mack- 
erel,’ was her answer, and she would 
give me no other.” 

» The duke thought that both M. 
Mignet and the lady, might have 
given better reasons than they did 
for their mutual dislikes, but he per- 
ceived that the distastes of both were 
at any rate inveterate. I think this 
story will illustrate that which I wish 
to impress on the readers of “ Regina,” 
that little M. Thiers had a constitu- 
tional hatred for the Bourbons, just 
as his other friend, Béranger, had, 
when he sung his treasonable but 
witty song, “ And still the Bourbons 
held the Throne.” The young men 
of France knew nothing of the Bour- 
bons. Howshould they? ‘The first 
revolution had banished them; and 
the empire with its glory and its 
disgrace had been the period during 
which the then youth of France had 
been nursed, cradled, and educated. 
Those who had not been carried off 
by the conscription, or mown down 
by the sabre or the grape-shot of 
the European alliance, were, in nine 
hundred out of every thousand cases, 
wholly ignorant of why they fought, 
or of who were the Bourbons, or 
where they resided. They had heard 
of the decapitation of Louis XVI. 
and of Marie Antoinette, but of 
Louis XVIII. and Count D’ Artois, 
or the Duke d’Angouléme and his 
admirable and immortal duchess, and 
especially of the son of Egalité Or- 
leans, they were as ignorant as they 
were of the Emperor of China or 
the Governor ofthe Moon. The old 
republicans who had not in 1814 ex- 
pired, undoubtediy took great pains 
to convince the people that the Bour- 
bons were Jesuits, enthusiastically at- 
tached to all that was Romish, bigot- 
ted, and “ saintly,” and got up a sort 
of “ charivari” against the priests and 
the altar. Now M. Thiers, living in 
a department far removed from civil- 
isation and good life, received his 
early impressions from those, who 
wholly mistook at any rate the cha- 
racter of Louis XVIII.; and being 
also opposed alike to the Protestant 
and to the Catholic churches, was 
prepared on his arrival at Paris to 
join in the cry of, “ Down with the 
Jesuits!” This cry of “ Down with 
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the Jesuits!” was a senseless one, be- 
cause Louis X VIII. was as free from 
popish, as he was from Protestant in- 
fluences. He was a thorough man 
of the world. He had lived in many 
countries and in very troublesome 
times; he had seen many religions 
at work, as well as in theory. He 
was a good scholar, and not far re- 
moved from being a philosopher, and 
those who called him a Jesuit were 
rogues or dunces. He was a man 
with a great mind, much wit, and 
sound discretion, and he was no more 
a Jesuit than Charles James Fox or 
Robert Southey. When, then, little 
M. Thiers pretended to believe that 
the restoration of the Bourbons was 
the revival of popery, heeither evinced 
great ignorance, or he insulted and 
perverted truth and facts. IfI dwell 
a little longer on this point, it is be- 
cause I feel its importance. The 
eldest branch of the house of Bour- 
bon was shamefully misrepresented. 
Louis X VIII. had no more the desire 
of reigning in a spirit of priestcraft, 
than he had of living on “ soupe 
maigre,” or of dying in a cloister. 
But M. Thiers and the men of his 
age, opinions, and calibre, knew that 
there was no better way of running 
down the Bourbons in France than 
by adding to their royal titles the 
epithet of “ Jesuit ;” and this plan 
was eventually successful. 

At the time to which I am now, 
however, more especially alluding, 
Louis XVIII. was dead. Those 
liberal tricksters who had libelled 
him when living, then affected to 
believe that France had lost the most 
constitutional of monarchs; and when 
Charles X. ascended the throne, the 
liberal prints poured forth daily their 
regrets for the wise and oicbtened 
prince, who had descended to the 
tomb of the Capets. It was then 
that M. Thiers first began to hope 
for the future ; and then, also, it was 
that Laffitte declared that the house 
of Bourbon would be unable to stand 
against the power of the house of 
Laffitte. No man was more regular 
at the revolutionary, or quasi revo- 
lutionary soirées of the said M. 
Laffitte than Adolphe Thiers. There 
he spouted anarchy, and foamed 
sedition, and there it was that he 
often repeated the famous declara- 
tion, “ That the king reigns, but 
does not govern.” ‘This was one of 
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those French maxims which capti- 
vated the ignorant, and delighted the 
thoughtless. 

The soirées of M. Laffitte were 
very little more violent, however, 
than those at the Palais Royal. Un- 
doubtedly, the then Duke of Or- 
leans (now Louis Philippe) kept up 
the appearance of respect to his 
king and relative, Charles X.; but 
Barthélemy and Méry, Benjamin 
Constant and Laffitte, Béranger, La- 
fayette, and all the uproarious and 
discontented spirits of the age, were 
well received and applauded, by the 
then first subject of the realm. It 
was at this period that M. Thiers first 
made the acquaintance of his future 
sovereign, and it was then that he 
paved his way for his subsequent re- 
ception at the palace of the Tuileries. 

It is a fact which has been too 
frequently forgotten, that the revolu- 
tion of 1830 was by no means an 
“impromptu.” It is not true that 
M. Thiers, for example, was not fully 
prepared for its accomplishment. He, 
and those who acted with him, plan- 
ned the measures and the opposition 
which should, in the end, compel the 
monarchy to stand on the defensive. 
“ We will drive the old Jesuit to a 
coup d'état,” said M. Thiers, on one 
occasion, when speaking of his king, 
Charles X.: “ they wish to govern le- 
gally, that is, according to the letter of 
the law; but we will make him rule ac- 
cording to its spirit!!” 

At the period of which Iam now 
speaking little Thiers was a very 
poor man. Ilis two-frane dinners, 
or one shilling and eightpence, wine 
included, were by no means rare; 
and none but himself would have 
dared to predict that he would after- 
wards become the associate of the 
rulers, and of the prime ministers of 
Europe. Not, indeed, that such men as 
Talleyrand ever forgotThiers’s origin ; 
but he who said that “ language was 
given to enable men to conceal their 
thoughts,” also said, “that Thiers 
was a fop without elegance, an aris- 
tocrat without real pretensions or 
family, and a political demagogue 
without courage or foresight.” Still 
Talleyrand availed himself of his ser- 
vices, admired his dexterity in boxing 
the political compass, and used to 
declare “ that Adolphe was the only 
man of merit who had sprung from 
the hotbed ofthe barricades.” “ Tal- 
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leyrand sucked the orange, and re- 
jected peel and pips,” said Odillon 
Barrot in one of his happy moments ; 
but when little Thiers heard of it, he 
vowed vengeance against both his 
patron and his competitor. 

I shall never forget M. Thiers’s 
aspect in the Rue Richelieu, as he 
hurried with a quick and eager step 
towards the bureau of the journal 
Le Temps, as soon, or immediately 
after the appearance of the ordinances 
of Charles X., to assist in preparing 
“ the protest” of the journalists against 
the decrees of the sovereign. He 
evidently felt that all his future de- 
pended on that very present mo- 
ment ; and he knit his brow, clenched 
his fist, and stamped steadfastly the 
ground, as a man will do who resolves 
to play his very best card, and to run 
the risk of all consequences. He had 
evidently also some confidence in his 
star of good luck; and though the 
police might have disturbed Monsieur 
Jacques Coste’s orgies, and carried off 
the conspirators to gaol, little Adolphe 
Thiers acted on the broad constitu- 
tional maxim, “‘ that those who were 
born to be .hung will never be 
drowned,” “or that those who are 
born to be prime ministers will never 
die sub or even chief editors of 
journals. At one of the various 
meetings of political partisans and 
leaguers held in those eventful times, 
General Sebastiani, afterwards am- 
bassador of Louis Philippe to the 
court of St. James's, was present,— 

“TI am no conspirator,” said the 
count; “ I am not come here to arm 
against my king; but simply to 
counsel him.” 

When this was told to Thiers, he 
replied, “ Poor man! his world is in 
his pocket! his sea is a puddle! his 
storm a wind of fans! and when he 
conspires, it will be under the imme- 
diate protection of Madame ——.” 

On another occasion, when told 
that Casimir Perier was known to be 
favourable to the popular movement, 
he exclaimed, “ Yes, as favourable as 
a farmer is to locusts, as favourable 
as a miser is to spendthrifts, as fa- 
vourable as a merchant is to bank- 
rupts.” 

Thiers saw in the revolution of 
1830 his only chances of future fame, 
wealth, and distinction; and never 
did any gamester more wholly cast 
his fortune on a die. It turned up 
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“ trumps,” and he became rich and 
powerful. His visions became reali- 
ties, and no one could desire more 
than he did, to render them all solid 
and durable. Still, in spite of his 
“ palaver”—and few men can talk as 
well as Adolphe Thiers—he had 
some difficulty in ingratiating him- 
self with the then Duke of Orleans. 
If Talleyrand had not taken him by 
the hand to do as he told him, and 
had not so confided in his docility as 
to countenance what to other less 
discerning minds would have ap- 
peared to be temerity, all his manceu- 
vring under the restoration, and 
during the last days of the old mo- 
narchy, would have been wholly use- 
less. Indeed, the first offices held by 
M. Thiers under the elective mo- 
narchy of 1830 proved that his alli- 
ance was less desired, than his opposi- 
tion was apprehended. He was “the” 
man, par excellence, of the barricades. 
Mauguin and Barrot, Cormenin and 
Arago, Constant and Perier, Laffitte 
and Lafayette, had long been known, 
and their value variously estimated. 
In fact, the public mind had been 
made up about them; and such men 
as Salverte and Villemain, as Royer 
Collard and Guizot, or as Berryer 
and Chateaubriand, were known and 
judged of all parties. But little 
Thiers, sparkling Thiers,—dashing, 
foaming, ranting, coaxing, wheedling 
Thiers, was anew man. He had no 
antecedents. Lis past was obscurity ; 
his present, agitation and uncer- 
tainty; his future was an enigma. 
But not so to him. He knew that he 
was prepared to sacrifice men, princi- 
ples, people, the throne,—all—all — 
for power; and he knew that power 
with him meant wealth, ease, luxury, 
enjoyment, influence, and—fame. 
But fame was secondary to wealth ; 
and Gop was his idol!! 

When first I saw M. Thiers as 
under secretary of state, he appeared 
to have grown twelve inches. His 
“TT” this, and his “I” that, was 
changed to the royal “we ;” and he 
looked at his master as one who 
thought “the power behind the 
throne would soon be greater than 
the throne itself.” is spirit could 
not brook a superior. To be prime 
minister, as he afterwards was, would 
evidently not be a sufficiently ele- 
vated position to satisfy him, if the 
monarch, when he should counsel, 
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should dare to retain an independent 
opinion. Hence his beloved maxim, 
“that the king reigns in constitu- 
tional monarchies, but does not go- 
vern.” But Louis Philippe has, fortu- 
nately for France and for Europe, 
despised it. 

When next I saw M. Thiers, he 
was a minister of state! Heavens— 
whatasplash! He put at defiance the 
aristocracy! ‘The furniture was new 
and magnificent; the refreshments 
were sumptuous ; the lights were re- 
gal! All Paris talked of his initia- 
tive féte as an affair belonging to the 
“ Arabian Night’s Entertainments ;” 
and the little man looked six feet 
high even without his boots! 

When the old hereditary families 
of France occupied ministerial posts, 
they were reserved in their demean- 
our, modest in their carriage, diffi- 
dent in their habits, and economical 
in their proceedings. When M. de 
Peyronnet expended upon his minis- 
terial hotel a few extra hundred 
pounds sterling, the revolutionists of 
1829 saddled him personally with the 
expenses in question ; but when little 
Thiers, the nobody of 1829, the re- 
volutionist of 1830, and the minister 
of 1832, threw napoleons to uphol- 
sterers by the basket-full, in order 
that Madame d’Appony, the Aus- 
trian ambassadress, might not laugh 
at his descent, and ridicule his ple- 
beianism, the great little man sat on 
brocaded velvet, slept on eider down, 
compressed, however, into ministerial 
mattresses, and drank iced Tokay 
because the world could not supply a 
more expensive beverage. In those 
days of regal sumptuousness he ex- 
claimed, “ Who can afford to be 
splendid, if it be not the minister ofa 
monarchy, where the people pay for 
all with their eyes open?” Poor 
“ people!” But what cared he for 
reproach or scorn? He was minister 
of state, and he triumphed over both 
friends and foes! 

I remember one of Thiers’s satel- 
lites at this period was a celebrated 
Parisian gourmand! The baron liked 
Thiers, as an old lady likes a young 
coxcomb,—his friendship tickled his 
vanity. Every one talked of the 
“ little minister ;” and as he said very 
odd things in a very droll way, no- 
thing delighted this lover of the 
“ delicacies of the table” so much, as to 
tell all the good things this said mi- 
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nister had uttered at his, the gour- 
mand’s table. The baron, myself, 
and a few others, met at the house of 
D , where good wines were plen- 
tiful, and hospitality was displayed 
with elegance and taste. The baron 
spoke of Thiers with rapture. He 
had dined with him the previous day. 
He had said so many capital things, 
that the gourmand was in ecstasies ; 
and amongst them were the follow- 
ing (I give them in English, for the 
benefit of the unlearned) :—* Why 
was the revolution of 1830 a legiti- 
mate revolution?—Because it had 
been made by ‘ the sovereign people!’ 
“What was the greatest miracle of 
modern times ?—T he election of Louis 
Philippe to be King of the French : 
first, because he was elected because 
he was a Bourbon; and yet, second, 
although he was a Bourbon.” M. Du- 
pin, “ the double of Lord Brougham,” 
afterwards made a “ parceque” and a 
“ quoique” out of this joke ; but it was 
originally the property of little Thiers. 
“ Why is Prince Talleyrand the most 
able of diplomatists ?— Because his 
left hand is ignorant ofthe proceedings 
of his right ;” or, in other words, be- 
cause with him “ words are made to 
conceal, and not to express convic- 
tions.” “Who is the keenest mo- 
narch in all Europe?” —“ Louis 
Philippe.” “Why ?—Because when 
he played for a crown he gained a 
kingdom, and kept his own fortune,” 
—alluding to the able arrangements 
of that prince before he accepted the 
throne, by which he secured his own 
large private revenues to his family, 
ere he entered into possession of the 
crown estates. There were several 
more of the same class, which really 
sounded very well over a bottle or 
two of the best hermitage I ever re- 
member to have tippled. 

There was another man named 
i , the man of business, the go- 
between, the pocket - handkerchief 
of Monsieur le ministre. It was 
his duty to take a “cabriolet de 
remise” every morning at nine 
o'clock, and drive to the hotel of 
the minister of the barricades. He 
had the right of private entry. He 
was charged to “confabulate” and 
“eonspirate” with the commissary at 
the exchange, who was yet charged 
to protect(!!) the French public from 
the tricks and manceuvres of all men 
—except ministers of state. They 
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were of course too exalted, too ho- 
nourable, too high-minded to require 
any watchers over their proceedings ; 
and for this reason it was that the 
tremendous fluctuations in the French 
and Spanish funds at the Paris Bourse 
always were the result of ministerial 
trickings. Poor H had an un- 
fortunate face of his own,—for he 
looked cold, cadaverous, and yet 
spiteful. He never constructed one 
sentence in his life, beginning and 
ending naturally. He never looked 
at another man’s eyes, except when 
that other man was blind. He never 
went straight to a street, lane, or 
house, but walked and rode, like a 
crab, tortuously and unpleasantly. 
His voice was dull, “e+ and fu- 
nereal; but he played the part of 
“mysterious” @ la merveille, and 
even raised a silver cover of a dish of 
vegetables, as if he expected the con- 
tents of a “green bag” would be let 
loose by his effort. He never ap- 
peared to have made up his mind as 
to the answer he should give even to 
the simplest question, and looked 
embarrassed when you said, “ How 
dye do?” Now that man was my 
aversion. But he was a “ handy man” 
for M. Thiers; for H would, if 
he could, have kept even from him- 
self his own secrets, lest he himself 
should tell himself that which he 
knew M. Thiers ought never to have 
confided to another. But H was 
“the dirty-work man” of Monsieur 
le ministre, and both found the ac- 
quaintance most desirable and en- 
gaging. In plain terms, to H—— a 
small commission on all sales and 
purchases of stock was an object; 
and to Thiers, his friend’s devoted- 
ness was the means of enabling him to 
carry out all his patriotic (!!) and un- 
selfish policy. H-—— knew well 
when to tell a “very great secret ;” 
to whom to tell it; that it might be 
spread the most rapidly ; and how to 
profit by it, either for a rise or fall in 
the three per cents. 

But to return to the minister him- 
self. Although he had assisted in 
getting up the drama of the revolu- 
tion, he found that it was a much 
more difficult task than he had anti- 
cipated, to chain the rampant spirits 
he had aided in letting loose upon 
society. This annoyed him greatly. 
The émeutes and insurrections of 
1832, 1833, and 1834, often put him 
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into prodigious passions. On one 
occasion, the then prefect of police at 
Paris said to him, “ Monsieur le Mi- 
nistre, there is a more formidable or- 
ganisation at the present moment in 
this city against the government ofthe 
king than you seem to be aware of. 
The conspiracy has reached the ranks 
of the National Guards, and we can- 
not rely on them.” 

“ Enough !—Enough !” cried lit- 
tle Thiers, jumping on his feet, and 
slapping the table with his right 
hand,—* they'll conspire, will they ? 
Against me too !—against the govern- 
ment !—against the king! I know 
them —I dare them — I'll crush 
them! They shout for liberty, do 
they? Then they shall not have it! 
Liberty, indeed! the rascals —the 
scorpions! I'll try them before 
courts-martial—I’ll shoot them—I’ll 
guillotine them! What do they 
want? War with the world, I sup- 
pose! Cowards! they would be the 
first to run away. ‘ Young France,’ 
and *‘ Young Germany,’ and ‘ Young 
Poland,’ are we to be governed then 
by beardless sucklings, and by a go- 
vernment of bibs and tuckers? I 
know them. They are pennyless 
hawkers of sedition; they live in the 
puddles, and rake filth in the ditches 
of society ; they would fatten upon 
blood and beauty, and dance to the 
sound of the axe, as it fell on the 
necks of all who were wealthier than 
themselves! They are reptiles, they 
are regicides—parricides—any thing 
—every thing, to reach fat larders 
and well-stored cellars. They shall 
do neither. I willcrush them!” and 
then he gave the table another such 
a slap as made the prefect stare, and 
must almost have alarmed the maho- 
gany itself. 

But M. Thiers kept his word. He 
attacked those very principles of the 
Revolution, which he had been fore- 
most to proclaim and to put into 
operation, with a vigour which asto- 
nished even his coadjutors, and which 
caused his quondam associates to de- 
nominate him “the Assassin of Li- 
berty.” Casimir Perier also indulged 
occasionally in violent outbreaks 
against the Revolution. On one oc- 
casion a townsman of his, a native of 
Grenoble, called at an early hour 
upon that most extraordinary man. 
He found Casimir Perier just about 
taking his morning bath, but this 
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was no impediment to the inter- 
view. 

“They say, M. Perier, that you 
will not be able to maintain your 
ground, and that your system will 
be overthrown, for that France will 
have her natural frontiers, and 500,000 
men will arm themselves, and march 
to the Rhine.” 

Perier sat up erect, clenched his fist, 
looked the veriest hurricane in the 
universe, and broke out as follows: 

“ They say! who are they? Some 
ranting maniacs at the Salpétri¢re — 
some madmen at Charenton! ‘ They 
say!’ who are your they’s, sir? not 
one man who has a hope of ever 
laying his fingers, by honest means, 
on another five-franc piece during his 
life. Not one man who has a child 
to love, a wife to defend, or a mistress 
to caress. Not one man who is re- 
moved even but one degree from 
helpless idiotcy, or from frantic in- 
sanity. They say! Tell me who 
they are! Let me know their names, 
—where they breathe without living, 
and exist in fetid atmospheres, and 
with vice, crime, and corruption. 
Ah! ah! So I shall not be able to 
maintain my ground, eh? Then 
they must kill me, stab me, crush 
me by their brute force, and scatter 
my dust to the winds. France has no 
natural frontiers. ‘They are asses, 
fools, beasts, who talk thus. There 
are no such things as ‘ natural’ fron- 
tiers, except the sea which forms the 
boundary of the land. Tell these 
wretched dunces that France is too 
large already, because she contains 
them. 500,000 men who will clothe 
themselves, and march to the Rhine! 
Where were they at the capitulation 
of Paris? Where were they after 
the defeat at Waterloo? Where 
were they at the adieu at Fontaine- 
bleau? Where were they when 
their emperor sailed to St. Helena, 
his prison and his grave? Let them 
clothe themselvesif they can, wretched 

ged, loathsome, cowardly con- 
spirators! But the first man who 
marches towards the Rhine is dead. 
I will have no war. I will have no 
European coalition against France. 
I will not have the Prussians bivouac 
in our streets, and the English en- 
camp in our Bois de Boulogne and 
our Champs Elysées. Tell your 
*they’s’ so from me, sir. I defy 
them. Let them do their worst. I 
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will make no concession. Peace, 
peace, peace I will have, and of those 
who shall attempt to disturb it I will 
make signal examples.” 

When this indignant, but eloquent 
sentence was over, Perier rose from 
his bath, dressed in great agitation, 
continued during the whole period 
of his toilette his vehement philippics 
against the war and revolutionary 
parties; and kept his Grenoble friend 
for nearly an hour, under the in- 
fluence of this sort of moral hail- 
storm. At length the statesman was 
physically exhausted, and he sunk 
upon a chair. Still, however, his 
Grenoble opponent remained firm to 
his opinion; and, at length, Perier, 
no longer able to endure the oppo- 
sition, seized him by the collar of his 
coat, and exclaimed,— 

“ Are you too, then, one of these 
‘they’s’ who will crush me, defeat 
me? You shall not succeed. The 


very bowels of society in France shall 
be got into, the secrets of every 
hearth and home shall be known, 
the deepest depths of secrecy shall be 
explored, and a man shall not have 
the privilege of his own thoughts, or 
the sacredness of his own hopes and 


desires, before France shall be ruined 
by a band of secret conspirators. 
Tell them all so. I defy them!” 

The Grenoble “ Patriot” at length 
became as peevish, irritable, and un- 
tractable as the minister himself; and 
but for the arrival of a friend, the 
scene might have been by no means 
convenable for a premier. But who 
can refrain from admiring the grand- 
eur of the man who, knowing he was 
right, would die, rather than abandon 
the cause of order, truth, and real 
patriotism ? Alas! he did die the vic- 
tim of his own manliness of purpose, 
and of his own sincerity of con- 
viction. 

When this scene was related to 
Thiers, he capered about the room in 
a sort of paroxysm of joy, and as one 
of his very favourite terms is canaille, 
he repeated it again and again, apply- 
ing it, of course, each time to those 
who opposed the “ peaceable and 
legal” policy of M. Perier. And 
yet that admirable man had but little 
confidence in M. Thiers. He ad- 
mired his talents, and who that has 
heard him at the tribune, when he 
was in a happy mood, could refrain 
from doing so? But he had little 
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confidence in his principles, and no 
respect for his opinion. M. Thiers 
knew this; but Perier was a mighty 
rock, a great deliverer, a giant amidst 
pigmies, and it suited the young demi- 
minister to fight for the time as an 
underling, rather than to be sepa- 
rated from the cause of peace and 
order. M. Guizot stood on far dif- 
ferent grounds. Casimir Perier ad- 
mired his virtue and integrity, as well 
as his talents, and confided at once 
in his judgment, and his heart. 
Guizot is certainly no admirer of M. 
Thiers. The latter acted with the 
former in hours alike perilous to the 
throne and to the country, but when 
the season of peril was past, they 
found that their views as to the best 
means of preventing the return of 
similar physical and moral disasters, 
were widely different. In fact, Thiers 
is the mountebank minister, Guizot 
the philosophic statesman. 

The great use of M. Thiers, as a 
coadjutor in a Conservative ministry, 
was this, that he did essentially be- 
long to the Revolution, and that, in 
that particular, he formed the con- 
trast to the men of the empire and 
the men of the Restoration, who were 
members of the various French ad- 
ministrations from 1830 to 1840. 
When the press, the public schools, 
the colleges, the streets resounded 
with the cry of “ We have not only 
the same principles, but even the 
same men as the Restoration. We 
have changed nothing but the young- 
est, or the left-handed branch of the 
house of Bourbon, for the old and 
ancient branch of the Capets:” the 
answer invariably was, “ You can- 
not say this of M. Thiers, and yet he, 
the man of the Revolution, is with 
us.” Now this was all very well, as 
being ad cuptandum, with a description 
of people such as the French, but 
M. Thiers of 1829 and 1830 was not 
the same man as M. Thiers the minis- 
ter. On the contrary, he had re- 
nounced his principles, abandoned 
his party, and mainly assisted in de- 
popularising those very dogmas and 
opinions which, by his periodical and 
other writings, he had so greatly aided 
to get into vogue. 

But there was another reason why 
M. Thiers was so soon called to 
power, and so prematurely raised to 
a position of eminence and import- 
ance, and that was, that the Let 
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wanted a powerful, intrepid, eloquent, 
and energetic leader; and ifthey had 
obtained the aid of that gentleman, he 
would have been found to be a very 
formidable, not to say dangerous, 
antagonist. The new dynasty had 
too many enemies to be able to afford 
to add one to their number, and es- 
pecially one, whom it was easy to 
conciliate, and not difficult to pur- 
chase. Besides which, he was an 
acute man, a clever man of business, 
a man of action and energy, and pre- 
pared to break with his former party, 
and to expose its weakness. There 
was, likewise, a still stronger reason 
than all the rest, and that was his 
unquestionable talent as a public 
speaker. He is petulant, waspish, 
tyrannical, unfair in debate, if you 
will; but he is coaxing, winning, 
emphatic, personal, and decided. He 
is far more than this, he is really 
and truly eloquent. Oh! I have 
heard him, in his loftiest and best 
moments, enforce with manly cou- 
rage true constitutional principles: 
and carry along with him not merely 
the attention, but the sympathies and 
hearts, of an excited and delighted 
auditory! Bursts of long-pent-up 
applause would mark the homage 
and the interest of those who listened 
to, and were held captive by, his 
powers. For whilst no public man of 
the present day, in any part of the 
world, has exposed himself so much 
to reproach and censure by his ter- 
giversation, his selfishness, his love 
of money and of display, and his 
forgetfulness of the nothingness of 
his origin, as has this gentleman ; yet 
it would be perfectly ridiculous to 
deny to him the possession of great 
oratorical powers. And those pow- 
ers are the more striking, and re- 
markable, inasmuch as Nature has 
done nothing for him. His person 
is diminutive, his features by no 
means prepossessing, his eyes con- 
cealed by spectacles, his voice fre- 
quently nasal and disagreeable, his 
manners plebeian and vulgar, his 
whole air that of a marchand of the 
better class, huckstering or bargain- 
ing for goods or for credit. No one 
would make such a mistake as to 
say, “ That’s the son of a noble- 
man, ” or, “ He belongs to the class 
of gentlemen or of landed pro- 
prietors,” or even of men of letters, 
except, indeed, it is to the hectoring 
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school of French journalism. And 
yet let the veriest enemy of Thiers 
existing on the face of the earth, 
including the Emperor Nicholas and 
the good old ex-King William of 
Holland, hear him on a gala day 
attack the Republicans, or defend the 
cause of peace and order, and he 
must spring forward to shake him 
by the hands, and congratulate him 
on his triumph. Yes, and even 
when changing his tone, altering his 
tack, and, as the late Marquess of 
Londonderry once said, “turning his 
back upon himself,” he has pleaded 
for restraining the prerogatives of 
Louis Philippe, has argued in behalf 
of a French armed intervention in 
Spanish affairs, and has, by half pro- 
mises and many phrases, cheered on 
Mehemet Ali in his opposition to 
his master the sultan; still M. ‘Thiers 
has so won upon the imaginations 
of his opposers, by his poetry and his 
persuasiveness, that they have left 
the Chamber of Deputies unable to 
remain in hostility to one, who could so 
enchain them. And yet M. Thiers 
has none of the attributes of an an- 
cient orator, except his sophistry. 
He belongs neither to the Ciceros nor 
to the Demosthenes of former ages. 
On the one hand, he is without me- 
thod, logic, close argumentation, like 
Guizot; on the other hand, he is 
without pathos, depth of feeling, and 
soul-stirring fire, like Berryer. But 
in the world in which we live he 
makes more converts to his opinions. 
How is this? Let us see. 

The eloquence of M. Thiers is 
adapted by him to his audience. He 
looks at the Chamber of Deputies as 
a small but motley group of timid, 
anxious, money-loving, peace-ap- 
proving men. ‘They are ex-notaries, 
or notaries still. They are ex-judges, 
or judges in inferior courts still. 
They are retired merchants, or mer- 
chants still. They are iron-found- 
ers, barristers, sugar-refiners, ex-legal 
officers of the crown, receivers-gene- 
ral, local attorney-gencrals, wine- 
growers, small landed proprietors, 
and nearly all have some object in 
view in becoming deputies besides 
being members of the Chamber. 
This is exactly the reverse (generally 
speaking) of what takes place in 
England. Here, men strive to be 
something, in order that they may be 
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some constituency. In France, men 
seek to be deputies, that they may 
then begin to be, or hope to be 
something. Because in that country 
the “something” has always a refer- 
ence to a government place in the 
provinces, or in Paris, and to the 
pension which is sure to follow a 
certain number of years of active 
service. ‘Thus the great knack of 
M. Thiers is the adaptation of his 
voice, manner, words, style, thoughts, 
to the audience he has placed before 
him. In the English House of Com- 
mons he would be lost, because the 
interests are so opposite, the classes 
so distinct, the parties so equally, or 
nearly equally poised, and the majo- 
rity of minds so divergent, that he 
must enlist himself on one side or the 
other, and he might, or might not, I 
am not sure which, become one of 
the leaders of one party. But this 
would not suit his trimming and un- 
certain mind. I will illustrate my 
meaning further, by an example. For 
instance, let us suppose the question 
of the “ Nationality of Poland,” and 
the necessity for preserving and de- 
fending it, to be brought by M. 
Mauguin or by M. Barrot, under 
the consideration of the Chamber. 
What would be the course taken by 
M. Thiers?—lI will tell you. He 
would draw an afflicting and almost 
tearful description of the sorrows and 
calamities of the Poles! The mem- 
bers of the Opposition would cheer 
the “ little” minister, and cry, “ C’est 
bien! cest bien!” ‘That done, he 
would turn his attention to “the 
glories of the empire,” describe in 
such glowing terms what France had 
done, and how she had been first and 
foremost defending the cause of the 
oppressed, and in protecting weak 
and helpless people from tyranny and 
rapacity, that those who thought 
they had the history of France at 
their fingers’ ends, and had yet ar- 
rived at the very opposite conclusions 
to the orator, would pride themselves 
in belonging to a nation so distin- 
guished by its gallantry, chivalry, 
and benevolence! The officers of 
the empire, who were members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, would let 
their deep sepulchral voices be 
heard crying “ Ecoutez! Ecoutez!” 
as M. Thiers rapidly ran over the 
battles of Germany, and the wonders 
of Leipsic; and ian the orator de- 
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scended from the tribune, they would 
rush even to embrace him. But 
long before that descent, he would 
perceive that whilst the gauche were 
enchanted with his touching tableau 
of Polish distress; and whilst the 
Buonapartists of the Chamber loved 
to hear him descant of battles, which 
they thus seemed to fight o’er and 
o'er again, he would perceive that 
the bulk of the house, the two cen- 
tres, the heavy battalions who con- 
stitute the voting majority, were get- 
ting weary of these concessions to 
popular feeling, and to military taste ; 
and perceiving this, he would then 
spread wide his canvass to far differ- 
ent shores and exclaim, “ Yes, gentle- 
men, those mighty marvels which our 
France has accomplished she could 
again effect, were it to her interest, 
her policy, her real grandeur, and 
solid advantage, to undertake them!” 

(“* Silence! silence!” cry the Cen- 
tres. ‘ That’s the question.”) 

“Yes!—it is is the question!” M. 
Thiers would rejoin; “and I repl 
that such efforts, such displays, a 
sacrifices, she is no longer called on 
to make. France desires peace with 
honour, and liberty with the laws; 
and although her big heart still pal- 
pitates with emotion whenever she 
hears of the wrongs and outrages 
with which the world is filled, yet 
she cannot afford to sacrifice the 
blood of her children for every cause, 
nor to lavish her treasures in every 
land.” 

(The Centres rise en masse. Cries 
and shrieks of rapture drown the 
voice of the little minister, and he 
has effected, or nearly so, his object. 
What is that?—To dispose of the 
motion by a side-wind, or else to 
qualify it, and mitigate its severity, 
against it shall reach the ears or the 
eyes of the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sas.) 

“I know your sentiments, gentle- 
men, relative to Poland,” continues 
M. Thiers, still directing his eyes 
and his words to the Centres ; “they 
are full of kindness, of melting kind- 
ness, of compassion, of the best re- 
collections, and of friendly sympathy. 
But there is a land you love yet 
dearer than Poland; there are hearts 
for which yours beat higher and 
warmer than even for those of the 
unhappy Poles—and those are for 
the hearts, the lives, of your own 
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sons, ofall Frenchmen! The charity 
which ever stays at home, and con- 
fines its affections within the narrow 
circle of domestic life, is but a poor 
specimen of godlike love; but the 
charity which extends its sympathy 
to other and to foreign families, for- 
getting those of its own country and 
kind, is not of such a character as 
angels can delight in, or as God can 
approve. France !—glorious, noble, 
chivalrous, courageous, enlightened 
France, must be supreme in our af- 
fections, and paramount in our con- 
siderations !” 

(“This is beside the question,” 
exclaims M. Berryer. “This is to 
get rid of the difficulty,” calls out M. 
Arago.) 

“No, sir, it is not beside the 
question: it is not to get rid of any 
difficulty,” retorts M. Thiers. “I 
was shewing to the Chamber how it 
was possible to cultivate the noblest 
sympathy, and yet to preserve the 
peace of the world.” 

(“Ah! ah! ah! shout the er- 
treme right and the extreme left 
members. “'That’s it—that’s it— 
monsieur le ministre ; how to deceive 
the Poles, and to keep your place,” 
ejaculate many voices at once.) 

M. Thiers affects gravity, looks 
philosophical, preserves his calmness, 
adjusts his spectacles, and then turns 
to his interrupters,— 

“It was always so,” continues the 
little man; “you are ignorant of all 
modes of government but one, and 
that is the mode of governing by 
force, of negotiating with the sword, 
of insulting allies, of advocating ex- 
treme measures at unsuitable seasons, 
and of setting up your views as those 
which are exclusively worthy of adop- 
tion by mankind. When a question 
comes before you, you are unac- 
quainted with its history—it is to 
your extravagant and party minds 
something wholly novel, having no 
antecedents, and requiring a prompt 
and definitive solution. But, gentle- 
men, this is not the manner in which 
a government of a great empire can 
decide questions, which relate to whole 
masses of humanity. It is not thus 
that the fate of Poland is to be de- 
termined on. France forms part of 
a family far greater than one you 
would restrict her to, for you would 
only have for her allies people in 
revolt against the old governments 
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ofthe world. France belongs to the 
one great European family of thrones, 
governments, and people; and she 
has no more right to decide on vast 
questions without consulting the 
other members of that family, than 
they would have the right to decide 
on other questions without her.” 

(“But they have decided without 
her,” cries M. Berryer, and a buzz of 
approbation is heard in the public 
galleries.) 

“T say, sir, they have not decided 
without her,” exclaims M. Thiers, in 
a voice which fails from his excite- 
ment; “and the government of the 
king would know how to resent with 
force and with dignity any attempt to 
insult or to degrade France in the 
estimation of the world.” 

(“* Ancona,” cries Berryer; “ you 
abandoned Ancona.”) 

“To be sure we did,” retorts M. 
Thiers ; “ for to have remained there 
would have been an act of folly and 
madness.” 

(* You are right—you are right,” 
cry the Centres en masse again; and 
for some minutes all is confusion.) 

This is just what M. Thiers has 
studied to bring about. “To di- 
vide” is with him “ to conquer ;” and 
he has effected his purpose. But he 
has still one more trick to play, and 
then he may return to his ministerial 
bench? What is that trick ?—It is 
this. —To fall with his heaviest ar- 
tillery upon M. Berryer, as the chief 
of the Legitimist party, and to de- 
stroy, if he can, the impression which 
he sees has been made on the minds 
of some, and which, through the 
press, may influence still more, that 
the Legitimists are more really patri- 
otic and popular in their views and 
policy, than are the men of the 
Gauche, the Buonapartists, the Re- 
publicans, and the Government itself. 
So he begins :— 

“ But what is the most extraordi- 
nary in all this charivart against the 
government, is the reproachful and 
curious language of the friends of 
the fallen dynasty! What is the 
great conquest of which the Restora- 
tion has to boast? What the mag- 
nanimous act which the honourable 
member (alluding to M. Berryer) 
has to adduce on behalf of that era 
of glory and fame ?” 

(M. Berryer exclaims, “The eman- 
cipation of Greece !”) 
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“T thought you would say that,” 
retorts the little man; “but who 
effected that emancipation? Was it 
France alone, separating herself from 
the other members of the one great 
European family, and acting on her 
own will and her own independent 
responsibility ?— You know it was 
not. She was one of three great 
powers, acting in concert, and as one 
man.” 

(Once more the Centres rise de- 
lighted en masse, and the little minis- 
ter is for a long time unable to pro- 
ceed.) 

But I must not continue at any 
greater length this échantillon of the 
sort of tact and oratory in which M. 
Thiers excels. Those who know the 
French Chambers will corroborate 
its accuracy, and those who do not 
will, I hope, still believe in the 
fidelity of the description. His me- 
rit as a tactician is his knowing well 
his men; and his adroitness consists, 
in securing a majority; or, if not, at 
least of being defeated without cla- 
mour, noise, or the absolute necessity 
for resignation. 

Thiers’s greatest aversions in pub- 
lic life are Count Molé and Marshal 
Soult. They have, at different epochs 
of his short and notorious career, 
looked on him so disdainfully, spoken 
of him so disparagingly, and treated 
him so unsparingly, that he cannot 
possibly forgive them. Count Molé 
cannot forget the measures taken 
by M. Thiers, in conjunction with 
Guizot and Barrot, to overthrow the 
cabinet of which he was chief. He 
cannot forget that the Chamber of 
Deputies was dissolved in vain; that 
Louis Philippe in vain shewed his 
confidence in, and love for, that mi- 
nister, by visiting him at his chateau; 
and that the old majority against 
him was perpetuated in a new Cham- 
ber, so that his resignation was in- 
evitable. This was all the result of 
the united efforts of Thiers, Guizot, 
and Barrot. On the other hand, Mar- 
shal Soult cannot forget that M. Thiers 
refused to accept his presidency over a 
cabinet, langhed both in public and 
private at the Hero of Toulouse, and 
gave him the direct lie as to what had 
transpired in the course of some long 
negotiations for the formation of a 
new ministry. ‘Thiers called the 
Molé administration “the Polar 
Bear Cabinet,—Russian in its origin, 
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oppressive in its character, and cold 
in its heart.” Many other gibes and 
jokes he had at its expense, and many 
more still were aimed by him at the 
old marshal, whose good-natured con- 
fidential friends were good enough 
“to consider it to be their duty to 
repeat to him the insolent inuendoes 
of the impertinent M. Thiers.” The 
result could not be doubtful. Mar- 
shal Soult looks on the little minister 
as his sworn foe. 

When Marshal Soult was asked 
by the king on one occasion to forget 
animosities, and, for the sake of the 
public service, to form a ministerial 
alliance with M. Thiers, the former 
is reported to have replied, “ There 
was nothing that Marshal Soult 
would not do to prove his devoted- 
ness to his king, except to disgrace 
the laurels he had won on the field 
of battle.” This was conclusive. On 
the other hand, M. Thiers, when 
charged with the task of forming a 
cabinet by Louis Philippe, made but 
one sine qué non before he undertook 
the task, and that was, that on no ac- 
count should the marshal be ex- 
pected or invited to become a mem- 
ber. The marshal is a blunt, honest 
old man, with no other than military 
talents, but he has a fair and de- 
served reputation for bravery and 
patriotism, and in spite of all the 
jealousies and bickerings of his oppo- 
nents, his word is looked on as sacred, 
and his promise as sure of being ful- 
filled. 

There are some passages in the 
life of M. Thiers which are as curious 
as they are contradictory, and de- 
monstrate that he is only governed in 
his public career by selfish consider- 
ations. The first is, that after having 
combated with energy and success 
for several years under various se- 
condary chiefs, and then as chief 
himself of his own cabinet, in favour 
of the personal influence and control 
of the king, notwithstanding his oft- 
repeated declaration under the restor- 
ation, that in a constitutional mo- 
narchy “the king reigns, but does 
not govern,” he returned to that very 
maxim after having for years aban- 
doned it; when to return to it was 
necessary once more to place him in 
power. The revolution of 1830 was 
made, according to M. Thiers (when 
it suited him to say so), in order to 
preserve to France the benefit of a 
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real parliamentary government; and 
yet } a the years he had acted as 
minister to Louis Philippe, certcinly 
no one had troubled himselfless about 
the will or the opinion of the Cham- 
bers than M. Thiers himself. But 
when he perceived that France had 
become weary of agitation, and had 
made up her mind rather to submit 
to the aristocracy of such men as 
Count Molé, with his long line of 
noble ancestry, than to be cajoled 
and degraded by the democracy of 
Adolphe Thiers, the latter raised the 
cry of “ The Charter is in danger 
we shall have an absolute monarchy 
and a favourite ;” and the cry being 
caught up by the populace, by the 
journals, and by extreme parties, 
it became successful. ‘This was not 
principle but diplomacy, and not di- 
plomacy for the good of the country, 
but solely for himself. ‘There is’a 
second passage in the short public 
life of M. Thiers, which is also by no 
means creditable either to his general- 
ship or his consistency. I allude to 
his conduct with regard to a French 
Intervention in the affairs of Spar. 
When Louis Philippe discovered that 
one of his own ministers with whom 
he was in almost daily conference 
was directing, by means of the tele- 
graph, the marching of troops to- 
wards the Pyrenees, in order to pre- 
pare for an invasion of Spain under 
the specious title of “an armed 
coalition,” he was not less astounded 
at the impertinence, than he was in- 
dignant at the secrecy, of his se- 
cretary for foreign affairs. But 
how lamentable is the fact, that M. 
Thiers was a large speculator in the 
Spanish funds, for his own benefit, 
at the very moment he was directing 
the movements of the telegraph! 
Himself, his agent H , and his 
stockbrokers, were alone in the secret : 
whilst his king, and his own coad- 
jutors in office, were kept in a stgte 
of blessed ignorance relative to his 
decisions and his military movements. 
There is a third passage in the 
life of this extraordinary personage 
which is quite as remarkable as 
those which I have already noticed ; 
T mean his violence against the Eng- 
lish government, in relation to the 
Syrian question, after years of ap- 
parent approval of a close alliance 
between I’rance and Great Britain. 
When I say extraordinary, I mean 
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inconsistent, absurd, ludicrous. For 
according to one meaning of the 
word extraordinary, his conduct was 
in perfect harmony with his innate 
selfishness, since his object in ex- 
aggerating the importance of the 
Eastern question was in order to 
secure to himself a return to power. 
He hoped to overthrow a cabinet ; 
to accede to office; to take the helm 
of the state vessel, by means of rais- 
ing a cry against England; joining 
thus his voice and his authority to 
the rebels and rioters of all factions 
who loved war and anarchy, because 
by them they hoped personally to 
profit. Never were such tremendous 
efforts made as at that period by M. 
Thiers, and by his many - headed 
confederates, to force the king and 
the government to war, by exciting 
public opinion, and even intimidating 
the constitutional Chambers. All that 
could be effected by the journals, the 
schools, the students, the dema- 
gogues, the secret societies, was sct 
in “motion to increase the agitation, 
and to drive even the populace to 
fury. Why was allthis? Why did 
M. Thiers at that time receive at his 
residence political agitators from 
whom he had separated in 1831, and 
whom he had not only attacked, but 
even persecuted? Was France in 
danger from secret or avowed, from 
internal or from external enemies ? 
Or had any organised conspiracy been 
discovered against her dignity and 
importance? Decidedly not! The 
whole secret lay in this; Lord Pal- 
merston had at last discovered what 
others had found out years before, 
that M. Thiers was not to be trusted ; 
and as the latter knew too well that 
that discovery had been made, he 
became the bitterest foe of the Eng- 
lish alliance. 

The last passage in the life of M. 
Thiers upon which I shall specially 
remark, was his conduct at the death 
of the late Duke of Orleans with 
respect to the Recency Bu. It is 
not, perhaps, generally known in 
England that the late young duke 
had a good deal of friendship for 
M. Thiers. His royal highness was 
much more warlike in his propen- 
sities than the king, and in M. Thiers 
he thought he saw a sort of stop-gap 
in case of need, which would satisfy 
the liberal party in the event of the 
demise of his royal father. Besides 
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which the duke had heard in his 
opening life so much about “ liberty” 
and “ progress” at the Palais Royal, 
and at Neuilly, when his father was 
surrounded by the Benjamin Con- 
stants, Lamarques, Lafayettes, Peri- 
ers, Foys, and Laffittes of those 
days, that when he came to be a 
king’s son he had not forgotten what 
had passed when he was simply the 
young Duke of Chartres. When, 
then, the royal family of France was 
suddenly deprived of the heir-ap- 
parent to the throne, M. Thiers, 
feeling that not only he had no pre- 
sent grandeur, but that even the 
future offered no brilliant hopes or 
expectations, he expressed himself 
every where in the strongest terms 
as to the measures which ought to 
be adopted. ‘That the Duke de Ne- 
mours was no admirer of him, M. 
Thiers was quite assured. So he 
turned to the Duchess of Orleans as 
the regent for the Count of Paris, and 
would have raised such a clamour, 
such confusion, and such a violent 
outbreak in the nation as had not 
been heard of since the insurrection 
of 1834, but that Louis Philippe sent 


for him, consulted him, flattered him, 
and—all we know is, wholly sub- 


dued him. But how was this change 
effected ? What new light so sud- 
denly broke in upon his mind? He 
passed from south to north with an 
unaccountable rapidity, and that 
fact will undoubtedly never be for- 
gotten. 

* Other times, other conduct,” M. 
Thiers would reply ; but even this 
answer will break down, and be 
wholly untenable, when it is remem- 
bered that between the time of his 
threatened opposition and ofhis ready 
assent, no adequate period had passed, 
no new events had taken place, no- 
thing but an interview with royalty 
had occurred. And was M. Thiers 
the man who had coalesced against 
the personal government of the king, 
and who had defeated his sovereign’s 
will and policy at the general elec- 
tions, and in the face of the whole 
nation ; was he a person who had so 
much deference for royal authority 
as at once to acquiesce in his mo- 
narch’s views, without some weightier 
argument than words being used in 
his favour? This passage in his 
life will remain unexplained and un- 
explainable. 


Perhaps I shall be asked, What 
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will be his destinies ? Will he settle 
down into the character of an his- 
torian? Will his now preparing 
History of the Empire be succeeded by 
one, more alee and general, of the 
French monarchy and nation? Or, 
will he “ bide his time,” and wait in 
comparative seclusion until the death 
of Louis Philippe (which God forbid 
should at present take place!) shall 
once more introduce him into the are- 
na of official life ? Or will he look out 
for the first favourable opening which 
may take place,—for the first propi- 
tious gale which may blow, holding 
that the means are consecrated by 
the end, and that “all’s well that 
ends well?” I think this will be his 
line of policy. It is in perfect accor- 
dance with his past; and I should 
not be astonished to find him buck- 
ling his little body to the triumphal 
car of the Count Molé or the Duke 
de Broglie. In fact, “ all by myself, 
and for myself,’ is the phrase that 
will best explain his policy and his 
life. Whether that policy will even- 
tually place him in the ranks of 
statesmen time only can decide; but 
I have a sincere conviction that the 
contrary will be the result of his mul- 
titudinous and incongruous courses. 

But there he is, little man, there 
he is, rushing to the Chamber of De- 
puties. He has a roll of paper in 
his hand, and Jollivet, the deputy, is 
almost galloping by his side. The 
ex-minister is ina passion. What is 
it about? He is still ferocious 
against England; but he has another 
ground of fury now,—either real or 
assumed. ‘There he goes —there he 
goes; he enters the chamber, takes 
his seat, looks sardonically around 
him, screws up his little mouth, and 
bites his little lips ; you may be sure 
that something is brewing. Oh, yes! 
—he ascends the tribune, and de- 
clares himself once more “a man of 
the centres!” He denounces the op- 
position! they are incompetent,— 
they know not how to rule,—the 
are weak and wishy-washy; and he 
bids them adieu in the face of 
France and of the world. But for 
how long? I cannot tell; since M. 
Thiers will always be regarded as the 
very condensed essence of weather- 
cockism. Alas! alas! he is not the 
only GirovetTe in France, as we 
shall unhappily see in an early sketch 
of De Lamartine! 


M. Thiers! —farewell ! 
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Txose who had in 1830 arrived at an 
age when man usually exercises the 
faculty of observation cannot fail to 
remember “ the three glorious days” 
of that year, which unseated the re- 
— of the long and direct 
ine of the House of Bourbon from 
the throne of France, placing in his 
stead, and we now verily believe con- 
trary to his inclinations, that talented 
man, on whose existence now de- 
pends the remnant of constitutional 
freedom which the change alluded to, 
and its concomitants, have left to a 
people who, notwithstanding all that 
they have suffered from revolutionary 
mm ac appear to value each the 
imaginary enjoyment of his own in- 
dividual ideas of freedom more than 
the reality of that blessing in a ra- 
tional and practical form.: Those, 
too, who remember the events re- 
ferred to will be able to recall to me- 
mory the interest they excited in the 
public mind in England; and so 
great was then the desire to visit 
Paris, the stage on which these revo- 
lutionary scenes had been so recently 
enacted, and to see the individuals 
who, from various motives, had re- 
presented the different characters in 
the sanguinary drama, that thousands 
‘of our countrymen, ourselves amongst 
the number, found their way across 
the Channel with these objects in view. 
What we could trace as the results,— 
but stop. As we wish to carry all 
parties in good-humour along with 
us, it would perhaps be injudicious to 
obtrude our political sentiments at pre- 
sent; and therefore, having brought 
our reader thus far on our way, and 
explained to him the why and the 
wherefore, we shall “to our mutton,” 
instead of lengthening our preamble 
until we shorten his peer. 

Our intention on leaving England 
was to have remained a fortnight or 
three weeks in the French capital ; 
but we had taken with us one or 
two introductions, and such were the 
fascinations of the coterie into which 
they brought us, that week after 
week slipped so agreeably, almost im- 
perceptibly, away, that we were con- 
tent to remain where we were till the 
beginning of the month of April 
following. Strange to say, the win- 


ter of that year and the following 
spring were remarkable for their 
gaiety. La jeune France was al- 
ready weary of her Revolution; and 
those who had suffered most se- 
verely from it seemed the most de- 
sirous to banish its consequences 
from their minds; and, to do them 
justice, they appeared to attain this 
philosophic object without the ne- 
cessity of any violent effort. 

Amongst those with whom we fre- 
quently came in contact at the houses 
of some of our French acquaintances 
was Miss Wilmont, an English lady 
of excellent family, and whose con- 
nexions in England were most of 
them aristocratic in their grade. She 
was singularly fair, while her deport- 
ment was dignified and graceful; in 
short, we have rarely seen one who 
carried her station more distinctly 
developed in her appearance and 
bearing. Her general style, and 
especially that of her dressing, was 
not, however, in keeping with her 
age. It was juvenile and modish, 
suitable for a fashionable woman of 
twenty ; while our heroine was a 
spinster of some seventy years stand- 
ing. Indeed, so complete a personal 
deception as Miss Wilmont, was per- 
haps never before or since “ got up,” 
even in the French metropolis, where 
the artistes in millinery are certainly 
far advanced in what we will take 
the liberty of designating the science 
of pads and bussels. Dear old Miss 
Wilmont! we have her now dis- 
tinctly in our mind’s eye. Hers was 
the very figure of which she and her 
modiste could produce any thing; 
and, accordingly, as will appear in 
the sequel, on a mutual understand- 
ing both parties made their own of it. 

The sedate may lament over the 
weakness of this specimen of hu- 
manity, whose judgment seventy 
summer suns had failed to bring to 
matured sobriety. But let it be re- 
membered, in judging of Miss Wil- 
mont, that a young and handsome 
woman is comparatively independent 
of her milliner, and, instead of mak- 
ing the reputation of a modiste, is ge- 
nerally content to resort to the ma- 
gasin of one whose fame is already 
established. 
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“How extraordinarily well Miss 
Wilmont looks and dresses!” observes 
La Comtesse de Bleau at a soirée to 
her English friend Lady Soft; “she 
is an extraordinary woman for her 
age—is she not ?” 

“ Wonderful!” exclaims the other, 
while she whisperingly adds, “ Pray, 
my dear Madame la Comtesse, can 
you tell me who surips our friend?” 
And this same question is asked over 
and over again every where, and by 
every one, for there are few ladies, 
be they French or English, so de- 
ficient in acumen as not to arrive at 
the conclusion, when contemplating 
Miss Wilmont’s “ outer woman,” that 
the modiste who can make so much of 
a lady of seventy would make “ quite 
a love” of one who happens to be of 
an age less dependent on her sci- 
ence. The consequence was, that 
many took Miss Wilmont as the pat- 
tern card of Madame Tourneauz, 


modiste de dames, Rue Vivienne, nu- 
mero quarante quatre. 

But to what amounts all this, it 
may be demanded, in defence of an 
old woman like Miss Wilmont, mak- 
ing herself ridiculous by assuming a 


mask of youth, while one of her feet 
may be said to be slipping out of the 
world? And we find that, to make 
this point of the character of our an- 
cient friend sufficiently luminous, we 
must be extremely confidential with 
our reader. It did so happen, then, 
that even with the help of the 
card-table, which observing people 
thought (while few dared to say) stood 
friend on pressing emergencies in a 
manner somewhat unaccountable, she 
could hardly bring together a suffi- 
cient income to pay expenses inci- 
dental even to her not extravagant 
mode of living; and she dressed so 
remarkably well, chiefly for the rea- 
son that it was the only way she 
could afford to dress. In a word, 
she made the milliner’s business ; and 
that personage was more alive to her 
interest than to demand payment of 
an account of many years standing 
from one under the sunshine of whose 
patronage she was fast making rich. 
Besides, Miss Wilmont felt society to 
be necessary to her existence, and 
that her existence in society depended 
upon appearances ; for it is notorious 
that, to have influence in the salons of 
Paris, remarkability for something is 
absolutely indispensable. So much 
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for Miss Wilmont’s personelle. She 
was a well-instructed woman scho- 
lastically, had read much, and had 
not only been long in the world, but 
had observed it closely, with a pene- 
trating eye. Her remarks had much 
of that point which is aimed at in the 
coteries. Occasionally she evinced a 
vein of satire extremely biting in its 
character; and we may admit being 
frequently amused by the piquancy 
of her allusions to people as they 
passed us in a crowded room, and to 
the frailties of some of her own sex 
who might happen to be of the 
party ; still, we never thought her 
ill-hearted ; but it always appeared to 
us that Miss Wilmont was dissatisfied 
with her position, which she yet 
strove, day by day, to retain. Her 
constitution, when we think of her 
age and the racketing life she led, 
must have been of extraordinary 
strength, for night after night Miss 
Wilmont’s aristocratic form was 
every where familiar to us. Even 
the appearance of her valet became so, 
for he was ever to be seen reclining 
—and generally in Morpheus’s arms 
—on one of the benches in the hall, 
or, more correctly, the outer apart- 
ment of “the suite” of the fashion- 
able of whose party his mistress hap- 
pened to be one. During the season, 
we are inclined to think, she must 
have averaged three parties nightly ; 
for, be it remarked, that one a he 
has discretion, and wishes to retain 
his footing in the salons of his circle, 
will be wary of giving even his fa- 
vourites too continued a portion of 
his presence. In our own experience, 
we never felt that we had over much 
of the society ofan agreeable woman ; 
but we concurred with our then 
quondam crony, M. Vipon, of the 
seventh, that he is no ordinary man 
who can give to a small party more 
than forty minutes of his time, with- 
out the risk of becoming insipid, if 
not absolutely tiresome. Owing to 
the limited nature of Miss Wilmont’s 
resources, the functionary alluded to 
was her only male domestic ; and it 
was indeed affirmed, that his having 
stood out the fatigues of a single 
“season” was attributable to his 
power of employing his waiting hours 
in “ balmy sleep.” 

We have many curious reminis- 
cences connected with the seven short 
months we passed in Paris at the 
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period alluded to. We little then 
imagined that now, surrounded by a 
wife and seven —but these are per- 
sonal matters, and, until better 
acquainted with the reader, we shall 
not introduce him to what a worthy 
author, we believe six weeks after his 
nuptials, designated “the hallowed 
pale of our domestic hearth.” 

In the month of April, the beau 
monde of Paris—some elated with their 
recent conquests, others penitent over 
the indiscretions of the past season— 
were fast leaving that pleasant city ; 
some with heavier hearts, nearly all, 
we venture to affirm, with purses 
lighter than those with which they 
entered it. About the end of the 
same month, we took leave of such 
friends as still loitered in town; 
amongst others, Miss Wilmont: and 
although we felt interest in that per- 
son, we nevertheless believe that our 
impression of her may be pretty 
nearly gleaned from the preceding 
observations. In short, we thought 
her a clever, graceful, and ridiculous 
old time-killer, to say the best of it. 

On our way home through the 
Netherlands, we unexpectedly met at 
Brussels two friends and country- 
men who had there passed the pre- 
vious winter; and as they took us 
into society with them, we delayed 
our homeward progress from day to 
day, and had tarried for about a 
fortnight, when one morning, whom 
should we encounter, shortly after 
leaving our hotel, but Miss Wilmont ? 
We came so suddenly upon her, at 
turning the corner of a street, that 
we almost lost our breath with sur- 

rise; for we had often heard the 
fad ady boast that for years she had not 
gone further from Paris than Fon- 
tainebleau or Versailles, and that 
solely to avoid being “ the only per- 
son in town” during the summer 
months. This, coupled with her 
present somewhat hurried manner, 
and, for her, careless harnessing, sa- 
tisfied us that it could be no trifling 
affair which had brought her so far 
from what she always said was her 
home, without altogether seeming to 
feel it so. She noticed our surprise 
at once, and in her own lively way 


exclaimed, laughingly, “ Ah! Miss 
Wilmont so far away from Paris! 


What magnet can have drawn her 
hither ? 
“ Indeed, dear Miss Wilmont,” we 
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replied, “ to meet you here is what 
we could not anticipate. Pray, would 
it be over bold to inquire to what 
lucky circumstance we are indebted 
for a pleasure so unlooked for ?” 

“ Offer me your arm,” she re- 
joined, “ to a street not far off, where 
dwells a Jew marchand des bijoux 
of whom I wish speech.” 

We did the old lady’s bidding ; 
for, as we have already said, there 
was something about her which inter- 
ested, perhaps from her not being 
understood by us. She was a cha- 
racter without being a bore; and, 
besides, in Paris, she had laid us open 
to a favourable impression by ex- 
pressing the opinion that, considering 
our years, we had seen the world 
with tolerably clear optics. And shew 
us the male of frail humanity who is 
invulnerable to a little flattery, even 
from one of the sex rendered vene- 
rable by her antiquity ! 

* Oh!” she continued, “ you must 
think it passing strange to see me 
here, and are entitled to interrogate 
me. Paris was, I think, nearly empty 
when you left; and for ten days be- 
fore I, accompanied by my femme, 
put myself into the public convey- 
ance hitherward, I alone remained of 
all our set. Poor Captain Morson 
was made ridiculous by the little 
Comtesse Villeaux after your de- 
parture. I told you, you recollect, 
that her coquetry would force her 
husband to put cold lead into him, 
and he did so last week at the Bois 
de Boulogne. Ji est mort! But of 
course you see the newspapers. The 
Hopkinses, who used to make them- 
selves the most odious amongst the 
odious at the Tuileries mobs last 
winter, have made a regular break- 
down; and the very drags are to be 
sold this week. It turned out as 
even you saw,—that it was a spec for 
their ‘dear girls!’ But the Paris 
market is glutted with goods of their 
quality. And what shall I tell you? 
Oh! it kills me to think of it. Ma- 
dame Justans has actually declared 
to her circle that she has for the 
first time, after being a wife for 
twelve years, hopes of being a mo- 
ther! You were scarcely beyond 
the barrier before the important fact 
was public property; and the plea- 

santest part of it all is, that her hus- 
band, the old colonel, is in a state of 
unqualified delight about it. By the 
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way, the Comte Tournon and his 
wife have separated, and it was more 
respectable that they should. But I 
have had a real sorrow since we 
parted. You have heard me very 
often speak of my best and kindest 
friend Mrs. Somers, the wife of the 
English clergyman, she who at- 
tended me and comforted me in my 
illness two years ago,—she died in 
Brittany, where she had gone for 
change of air. But I will not say 
more about what vexes me, and per- 
haps cannot interest you.” 

And thus she flew from subject to 


subject, until we were at the door of 


the Jew’s residence. 

*“ Ah! here we are,” she continued, 
putting her hand to the bell; “ now 
{ may just mention that my object in 
coming ” but the door opened. 
To Miss Wilmont’s demand as to 
whether Mr. Isaacs was now at home, 
the Jewish handmaiden replied in 
the affirmative, and we were straight- 
way ushered into a small room, where 
the old Israelite was seated, and re- 
ceived us evidently under the im- 
pression that he saw in us two new 
victims to his rapacity. 

“ ] understand,” said Miss Wil- 
mont, looking at a card she held in 
her hand, “ that you deal extensively 
in pearls, Mr. Isaacs. Is it not so?” 

“Ah! ‘suredly, I buy and sell, 
and have de pearls.” 

“ | understood so. 
you happen to have a very large one 
in your possession at present ?” 

“ My gar; yes, madame,” said the 
Jew. “Only two days ago I buy one 
of a Frenchman ; de finest—de finest 
and de largest, I do on my shole be- 
lieve, in de norde of Europe. But it 
is very precious !” 

The Jew, eyeing us askance, re- 
moved the top from a flat case, when 
there sale greeted our sight a 
collection of gems perfectly dazzling 
to it. Miss Wilmont contemplated 
for a few seconds the part appro- 
priated to the pearls, when suddenly, 
and with a ery as of joy, she pounced 
upon the largest, which she held 
fast. ‘The Jew seized her hand in- 
stantaneously, and screamed for help. 
We again, full of amazement, but 
acting under the impulse of the mo- 
ment, on sceing a woman so handled, 
applied one hand to the throat of the 
Jew, while with the other we seized 
the wrist of the hand which held that 
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of Miss Wilmont containing the 
arl. 

“Sarah! Rebecca! Call the city 
guard —call murder! _ thieves !” 
shouted the old man; while just as 
the Jew’s servant entered, Miss Wil- 
mont fainted, and her hand relaxing 
its hold, the pearl fell on the floor, 
broken to atoms by the pressure of 
the rings which were on her fingers! 

Smelling salts and a little water 
recovered Miss Wilmont to presence 
of mind; and when precisely in- 
formed as to what had passed, she 
said, “ There is the money, Mr. 
Isaacs, which I brought to pay for 
the pearl—now,” she added, “ un- 
happily lost irretrievably. But do 
oblige me by letting me have the 
fragments in a bit of paper.” 

1 did my best to appear uncon- 
scious that any thing very much out 
of joint had occurred ; and the Jew, 
having received double the value of 
his gem, seemed content to lock fast 
his treasures without requiring fur- 
ther explanation of a scene which 
we are inclined to think must have 
been utterly unintelligible to him. 
Miss Wilmont came to our rescue by 
remarking that she had not been so 
seized with illness for very long; 
that she was extremely grieved by 
having broken the pearl; and, 
expressing to Mr. Isaacs her re- 
gret for the trouble she had given 
him, requested he would desire his 
servant to procure a hackney car- 
riage for her. Isaacs, probably 
pleased to suppose that we were un- 
conscious of having been swindled in 
regard to the price he had exacted, 
was all readiness and courtesy. We 
accordingly had Miss Wilmont con- 
veyed to or hotel, where she again 
fainted before she could offer us any 
explanation of what had just oc- 
curred. She remained in bed alarm- 
ingly ill for eight or ten days. Her 
maid was fortunately with her. We 
called twice every day, and saw the 
doctor too; and her femme told us 
that her mistress desired her to say, 
that she hoped in a day or two to be 
able to receive us. The doctor, who 
we generally found partaking of 
something nice which he had or- 
dered for the invalid, said she was 
rallying fast; but he was not ex- 
jlicit as to the extent of her ailment. 
He seemed mostly interested as to 
wwho the old lady was—her means, 
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and so forth —evidently with a view 
to discover the likelihood of his fin- 
gering a good fee. We set his mind 
at ease on that point. Miss Wilmont 
had, however, sat up once or twice, 
and was, we understood, convales- 
cent, and, consequently, she had not 
of late so constantly occupied our 
thoughts. 

One evening about seven o'clock, 
having discussed a veal cutlet au 
naturel, and washed it down with 
our usual allowance of two glasses of 
Chablis, we were sitting in an arm- 
chair by the open window of the 
hotel, our legs being placed on one 
sans arms opposite, and at a suitable 
distance from it. As far as a man 
can remember any event of secondary 
importance, between which and the 
—— moment twelve years and 

is marriage have intervened, we 
were in the very act of applying the 
breakers to a French walnut, when, 
the waiter entering, announced that 
une jeune demoiselle desired speech of 
us. ‘To such a proposal, we believe, 
the reader already thinks better of 
us than to doubt our at once and 
gallantly acceding ; but on that oc- 
casion a visit so promising in its 
announcement led not to pleasantry. 
The person who entered was no 
other than Justine, the femme de 
chambre of Miss Wilmont, who 
looked as sad as she could do with- 
out the danger of injuring the ex- 
pression of her really handsome face, 
while she announced to us that her 
mistress had been in a weak and 
declining state for two days; and 
from some directions she had given 
Justine, that functionary thought 
herself warranted in supposing that 
Miss Wilmont conbbeonll herselfat all 
events to be in a precarious state. 
She said that she had been sent b 
her mistress to request that we would, 
if possible, come to her without de- 
lay. We instantly obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

Upon entering Miss Wilmont’s 
apartment, we found her lying on the 
sofa, and certainly felt appalled by 
the sudden change her appearance 
presented to us, and which the alter- 
ation in her style of dress made ad- 
ditionally conspicuous. Her com- 
plexion, her fair and glossy braids 
and ringlets, were no longer parts of 
her. She wore a plain white gown, 
and a cap of the plainest description, 
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not even indicating in its make what 
would have been an allowable at- 
tempt at the becoming even in a 
woman of seventy. We suspect that 
we must have made our feelings of 
surprise and distress apparent by 
receding half a step when we first 
observed her, for she smiled, and 
held out her hand, saying, “ Come, 
come, my kind friend, do not let my 
appearance appal you! Entre nous, 
the real change in my appearance is 
not so great as you may suppose 
since we had our last gossip at the 
bal costume of Madame Tournons 
only five short weeks ago; for what 
will not French skill achieve for a 
silly old woman who is determined, 
from vanity or necessity, to make the 
most of herself? In truth,” she ad- 
ded, solemnly, “ the only difference 
is, that when we parted at Paris I 
was standing with a foot in the grave, 
now I am tottering into it.” 

“ Nay, dear Miss Wilmont, talk 
not so,” we said; “ we saw Dr. 
Meiner three days since, who assured 
us that you would soon be able to 
return by easy stages to Paris. Or 
what say you to cross the Channel 
with us, and breathe your native air 
for a month or two ?” 

The scenes of her girlhood seemed 
to flit across her mind in painful 
freshness on our alluding to England. 

“ No,” she said, “ I will never re- 
turn to England or to Paris again! 
I feel myself losing my hold of life 
hourly, and that was the reason I 
took the liberty of requesting you to 
come to me. I was chiefly anxious 
to express my gratitude to you, and 
if possible to place myself in a more 
tolerable point of view to the only 
one, except Mrs. Somers, who, for 
many a long day, has shewn me 
disinterested kindness.” 

We rallied her on what we alleged 
to her was a fit of “ the flats,” con- 
sequent on her recent illness. “ It is 
so unlike you, Miss Wilmont,” we 
said; “ for your life and spirit used 
to be the admiration and wonder of 
every one.” 

She made no reply, but seemed 
deep in reflection for some moments. 

“You remember me in Paris last 
winter,” she began, “ slavishly fol- 
lowing Fashion's decrees ; which are 
there, you know, more absolute than 
those of the legislature. Night after 
night was passed by me in a succes- 
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sion of gaicty and entertainments, 
holding to the last a place which, 
considering my age, was probably, 
as regards influence in the world of 
fashion, without a precedent for an 
Englishwoman in Paris. Now I will 
tell you,” she continued, “ what you 
and anotherthen saidofme. Yousaid, 
‘ Look at that silly, trifling, heartless, 
and care -for-nothing ol woman, 
how she ‘goes it’ with her last 
breath !’” She had spoken the truth ; 
but we were soanelien to interrupt 
her, when she added, “ Nay, I do 
not ask you to tell me what you 
thought of me, that would be taxing 
our candour unfairly ; but I admit 
aving a strong wish to make you 
think tolerably of me, if you should 
remember at long intervals, when she 
is away, one, the course of whose 
life has been shaped by circumstances. 
The scene at the Jew merchant's, 
too, requires an éclaircissement ; and 
if you will indulge me with your ear, 
a short sketch of my weary life’s 
journey may at all events make me 
appear less ridiculous in your eyes; 
if it does not, by exciting your sym- 
pathy, make you indulgent to- 
wards the follies of the latter years 
of a life which I now feel has been 
utterly wasted.” 

We expressed ourselves flattered 
by her valuing our estimation, and 
declared ourselves ready to listen. 

“ I was the youngest of three 
daughters,” she said, “ of a Welsh 
baronet, the length of whose rent- 
roll bore no proportion to that of his 
pedigree, and who rejoiced in a circle 
of aristocratic connexions sufficiently 
extensive to have led to ruinous ex- 
penditure a man with a larger in- 
come and a smaller ar My 
mother died several years before I 
arrived at girlhood, but my surviving 
parent possessed a sense of what the 
world considers parental duties with 
which he would neither allow the 
county pack nor the district business 
to interfere. The consequence was, 
that he managed, with the assistance 
of a maiden sister, to get his neigh- 
bour and second cousin, Lord New- 
hurst, to marry my eldest sister; 
while he prevailed upon Mr, Lori- 
mer, a gouty Indian, of ‘a certain 
age,’ to make a wife of sister Clara, 
who, from what I remember of her, 
never would have done as much for 
herself. My parent had, also, to the 
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best of his thinking, good matrimo- 
nial plans for myself. Dear me!” 
she said, speaking parenthetically, 
“T talk now of what occurred up- 
wards of half a century ago!” and 
she appeared mentally agitated. 
“ Amongst the men,” she resumed, 
“ invited to the hall, was our neigh- 
bour, Sir Thomas Ingleby, whose 
large income, derived from his really 
fine place, I thought so much more 
desirable than himself, that my father's 
most logical reasoning could not 
make me understand the propriety 
of taking the one for the sake of the 
other. Ere long I was compelled to 
admit to him, what I knew would be 
unpalatable, that my affections were 
unalterably given to my cousin, 
Ernest Manvers. I will not speak of 
him further than to say that every 
one thought him handsome, accom- 
= and fascinating, while to me 

e was the very beau idéal of manly 
excellence. I loved him most unre- 
servedly, and I do think a woman's 
love was never more devotedly re- 
turned. But of what avail was that, 
when Ernest's pay as a subaltern, 
with an allowance of a hundred a- 
year from his father, barely kept him 
out of debt in a dragoon regiment, 
and I was not so ignorant as to look 
to mine for a portion. My cousin's 
regiment was in India. Le had re- 
turned with two years’ leave, which 
had nearly expired. Many an anxious 
conclave poor Earnest and I held as 
to whether he should not sell his 
commission, and, with the interest of 
the price and his paternal allowance, 
live blissfully in a tiny rustic cottage 
pas ornée in some sequestered valley, 
or whether I should go with him to 
India without my parent's consent. 
Our meetings now became of much 
rarer occurrence, however, for my 
father had given Ernest pretty plainly 
to understand, that were his visits 
less frequent, they would be esteemed 
more highly by him; and he em- 
braced the a of having his 
protégé, Sir Thomas Ingleby, as much 
as possible at the hall. I could not 
be uncivil to Sir Thomas. I had no 
excuse for acting so if I had had the 
wish, for, to do the man justice, he 
was well bred, and to me profoundly 
respectful. I had been necessitated to 
ride out on horseback with my father 
when Ingleby was with him, and on 
several occasions I had been escorted 
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home by that gentleman alone, when 
cause or intention led my parent to 
ride forward to the neighbouring 
town, or to call for his steward; and 
it is, perhaps, not wonderful that 
this, and Sir Thomas Ingleby’s fre- 
quent visits at the house, and Ernest's 
comparative absence, should have 
given rise to reports that the wealthy 
squire had supplanted my handsome 
cousin, and that he was making way 
in my favour to my father's heart's 
content, as well as his own friends. 
I need scarcely say that some kind 
friend questioned Ernest Manvers on 
the point, while others congratulated 
him on his escape from so heartless 
a coquette as they alleged 1 had 
proved myself to be. Appearances, 
unhappily, led him to give a place 
in his mind to distrust and suspicion ; 
his position, too, was peculiar, and 
tended to make him sensitive. 

“ Having worked himself into a 
state of excitement for some days by 
avain endeavour to avoid approaching 
me on the subject of his disquietude, 
it was with a glad and beating heart 
that I observed him one forenoon 
cantering up the approach. When 
he entered the room where I was 
seated, however, I perceived a frown 
on his brow, which, till then, [ had 
never seen there. I shall pass over 
that interview rapidly for my own 
sake. I, offended by his groundless 
want of confidence, admit having 
played the coquette a little. In the 
end, however, he seemed satisfied, 
and promised to see me in a few days ; 
but although we parted tenderly, I 
yet felt that we parted as we had 
never done before. 

“ You remember, don’t you, the 
large pearl attached toa pin, which you 
and others in Paris observed that I 
wore constantly? I had it from Ernest 
Manvers the day on which we made 
known to each other our reciprocal 
attachment. Just two days after that 
last alluded to, I was seated at my 
little work-table, on which I had 
placed the pin referred to, when the 
door opened and Sir Thomas Ingleby 
was announced. After sitting for a 
few minutes, I excused myself on the 
ground of headach, saying, that al- 
though I would use the freedom of 
retiring to my own room, possibly 
my father would soon return, and 
that he had better remain if he de- 
sired to see him. When left alone, 
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I suppose he had commenced recon- 
noitring to pass the time. There 
were books there, but no one ever 
accused the squire of book-reading ; 
and, as the Fates decreed, he stumbled 
on my trinkets, and had been con- 
templating himself in the mirror with 
my pearl in his neckcloth when 
Ernest Manyers, who had been in- 
formed that I was in the drawing- 
room with Sir Thomas Ingleby, en- 
tered suddenly. It immediately oc- 
curred to Ernest that I had left the 
room on his approach. He returned 
not Ingleby’s salutation, but that 
fated pearl caught his eye, and he 
left the room ere he had advanced 
many steps. When he met the ser- 
vant in the lobby, he was again as- 
sured that I was with Sir Thomas, 
and I have little doubt that the varlet 
accompanied his reiterated informa- 
tion with a grimace which would not 
serve to soothe the ruffled feelings of 
Ernest Manvers. He left the house 
hurriedly, getting his horse from the 
groom at the stable, where he had 
desired it might be put up with the 
intention of remaining ; and, ere long, 
he passed the park lodge leading to 
the Ingleby Abbey road at a rapid 
pace. Sir Thomas Ingleby shortly 
followed. Bear in mind that much 
of what I now relate came to my 
knowledge subsequently. 

“ Every period of the twenty-four 
hours is conducive to a sentiment or 
tone of feeling in my mind perfectly 
distinct and definable; but if there 
is an hour of the blessed day when 
the heart is less than usually under 
the influence of false feeling, and rises 
in gratitude for the past and in hope 
for the future, it is, | do think, when 
the sun illuminates nature with his 
meridian splendour. It was about 
one o'clock when Sir ‘Thomas Ingle- 
by left the hall. There was no 
turn in his road for nearly two 
miles after passing the lodge. After- 
wards, however, he took a byway 
to the right, the beauty of which 
is even now fresh in my memory. 
The branches of the lime-trees which 
lined either side of it met at the top, 
keeping the road cool and agreeable 
in summer; but as it was very re- 
tired, and Ingleby Abbey being the 
only seat to which it led, it was not, 
with all its noon-day attractions, a 
road one would have chosen when 
alone of a winter night. About a 
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mile along this road there was a 
quarry, which had not been worked 
for many years. It was close to the 
road, having but a fragile old gate 
between, and which generally hung 
unlatched on its hinges. Sir ‘Thomas 
Ingleby was not a man of lively 
sentiment, though I do believe he 
possessed many useful qualities, and 
he could not fail more or less to 
partake of the general feeling which 
appeared to pervade every object of 
nature on the way which he tra- 
versed. He accordingly laid the 
reins on his horse’s neck, and felt in 
keeping with the scene. Whatever 
were then his day-dreams — but I 
must not anticipate. As he passed 
the open gate mentioned, a man 
sprang from its side and seized his 
bridle—that man was Ernest Man- 
vers! Few words passed. 

“* Tell me,’ he said, ‘will you at 
once resign all pretensions to sup- 
plant me with——’ 

“¢Unhand my bridle, replied Sir 
Thomas, ‘or by heaven 

“ But he was cut short in his threat, 
for Ernest Manvers had seized him 
by the throat, and still retaining his 
hold, though unsuccessful in his en- 
deavour to dismount him, the horse 
backed in alarm, and both it and its 
rider reeled into the quarry. It was 
the work of an instant ! 

“ Manvers gazed over the precipice 
for some seconds in breathless hor- 
ror, but with recollection he saw the 
necessity of fligat. He had fastened 
his horse to a tree hard by, and, 
throwing himself into the saddle, he 
retraced his steps to the public road 
leading home. He had engaged 
himself to dine on that day with my 
brother-in-law Lord Newhurst. The 
party was assembled in the drawing- 
room in the evening, where I was 
accompanying my voice at the piano. 
Ernest Manvers sat a little to one 
side in front. I could see him per- 
fectly. He had taken more than his 
usual share of the conversation at 
dinner, and must have seemed to all 
especially animated. I, however, 
who knew Ernest well, could not 
read his expression; and just as this 
had forced itself upon me painfully, 
one of the servants entered hurriedly 
and spoke to Lord Newhurst, who 
immediately uttered an exclamation 
of horror and surprise, ‘Good God!’ 
he said, ‘this is indeed a fearful 
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affair,—Sir Thomas Ingleby mur- 
dered in broad day, and thrown into 
the Greysoles quarry! You know 
the spot, Mr. Wilmont—near the 
end of the lime-tree loan.’ 

“T turned one glance on Ernest — 
my Ernest, and it was enough. I 
fainted; and I doubt not that some 
of the company thought this very 
handsome and becoming on my part, 
considering the relative position gos- 
sip had assigned Sir ‘Thomas and 
myself; and if poor Ernest did look 
strange, albeit, it might account for 
that also! 

“When I sufficiently recovered I 
was conveyed home. My father was 
by my side, but he uttered not a 
syliable. For ten days I was alarm- 
ingly ill. When I was allowed to 
speak or be spoken to, I had my 
memory refreshed by my hand- 
maiden. Sir Thomas Ingleby was 


already buried. 

“'The second day on which I was 
enabled to be in the drawing-room, 
my father came to me, and said that 
Ernest Manvers was in the library, 
and that he wished to see me for a 
tew minutes if I thought myself able 


for an interview with him. To his 
proposal I acquiesced. My parent 
spoke kindly to me, and I could see 
that if the predominant feeling in 
his mind did not amount to absolute 
grief, he was at all events extremely 
Having conducted me to the 
library, he left Ernest and myself 
together. I need not—I could not, 
indeed —detail what passed betwixt 
us at that our last and sad interview. 
Although perhaps unnecessary, he 
satisfied me that he intended no mur- 
der, but was led away by the passion 
of the moment to stop at the fatal 
spot, to call to account him whom he 
considered his rival, when, before 
many moments, he saw Sir Thomas 
Ingleby drop into eternity. He gave 
me to understand that slight sus- 
picions existed in the minds of some 
of the dead man’s relatives as to who 
did the deed, and that he would start 
next morning for London, and take 
shipping for Bombay early in the 
ensuing week. He went accordingly, 
and the return packet brought a no- 
tification of poor Ernest’s death. The 
announcement attributed what they 
termed in the usual phraseology 
‘the deeply regretted event’ to con- 
sumption, which had been preying 
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upon him during the voyage out. 
And they were not far wrong. As 
I have already stated, his gift at 
our betrothal was the pearl pin 
which the last time alluded to was in 
the neckcloth of Sir Thomas Ingleby. 
That pearl was lost or stolen from 
me at Paris. There it was not to be 
found; and having been informed 
that all the finest and most costly 
pearls found their way generally 
into the possession of M. Isaacs, 
an irresistible longing to recover it 
brought me here, and will, perhaps, 
bring me a few years sooner than 
otherwise to my grave. It is odd, is 
it not, that this paltry gem should 
have been the indirect cause of bring- 
ing three human beings into the 
immediate presence of their Maker! 
Don’t mistake me, however, I am no 
fatalist ; and, indeed, I now believe 
it more than probable that the pearl 
I saw at the Jew’s, and which my 
heated imagination led me to suppose 
my own, had never been in my hand 
before. 

“ These, then, were the events which 
made me what I was, at first appa- 
rently gay; and to drown reflection, 
I went from the house of one relative 
to that of another during the coun- 
try season. In spring I was a stand- 
ard in London, till all my friends 
were dead, or placed on the shelf 
three times over. I then came to 
Paris with my sister Lady Newhurst, 
where people, you know, are never 
old, and I found the climate and easy 
manner of visiting more suitable to 
my increasing age. There I re- 
mained immersed in the circle in 
which you found me. The last of 
my brothers and sisters died sixteen 
years since; and even the holder of 
the family estate, which was my early 
home, will only feel an interest in 
the end of my life, as clearing his 
property of the small annuity which 
its entail entitled me to. Is it not 
singular that, with a heart broken, 
and leading a life of racket to hide 
its beatings, and keep my reflections 
from myself, I should have outlived 
them all ?” 

When we called next morning at 
Miss Wilmont’s hotel, we inquired of 
the porter at the concierge if he knew 
how Miss Wilmont did. His reply 
was brief, while he disturbed not a 
muscle of his countenance as he 
deliyered it, “ Monsieur,” he said, 
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“elle est morte!” A feeling of de- 

ression came over our hearts at the 
intimation, although not altogether 
unexpected,and we were turning away, 
when we observed Miss Wilmont’s 
servant, who had arrived from Paris 
during the night, coming towards us. 
We believe more genuine grief was 
never evinced by a domestic on such 
an occasion. 

“ Ah, sir,” he said, “it is all over 
now with my poor dear mistress. 
Bless you, sir, for what you did for 
her when she was here alone without 
any who knew and cared for her. 
Pardon me, sir,” he added, “but I 
doubt if even you were aware of the 
good qualities which she hid by a 
manner which I never could believe 
was a real part of herself. She will 
be missed in Paris by many a family 
whose wants she supplied sometimes 
at the sacrifice of her own. Ask 
Justine, her maid, about my poor 
mistress, sir,—she can tell you what 
Miss Wilmont did for her little bro- 
ther and sister, and many a similar 
case I could bear witness to. And 
she was a good woman, too, although 
she made no dispiay of her worth. 
And she was, indeed, a kind mistress.” 

And the honest-hearted fellow here 
seemed ashamed of the necessity of 
brushing off the tear-drop which 
rolled down his cheek. What her 
servant said now of the hidden qual- 
ities of the deceased, we had amply 
confirmed by the husband of her 
late friend, Mrs. Somers, at Paris, and 
by another. 

We trust that our narrative of the 
life of our ancient friend, and the 
circumstances which formed it, have 
not been altogether without interest 
to the reader; and if it has served to 
wile away an idle half-hour, we have 
attained one of the objects we had in 
view in committing it to the press. 
We would not, however, have him 
to suppose that our sole intention 
was to create amazement by a recital 
of the personal displays of vanity on 
the part of our heroine, which, after 
all, we have shewn originated more 
in necessity than from choice, far 
less that it was to indulge in the 
paar of a useless tale of horror. 

fay not our brief sketch teach a 


lesson on the danger of that coquetry 
which, leading Miss Wilmont for one 
short hour to tamper with a man’s 
ardent affections, brought about con- 
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sequences so fearful to contemplate. 
May we not learn from it the value- 
lessness of every personal grace and 
mental accomplishment, as possessed 
by Ernest Manvers, if passion, un- 
controlled by principle, is allowed to 
run riot with the will ? Without an 
attempt to justify the use made by 
Miss Wilmont of the events of her 
early life, yet keeping in view the 
good deeds done by her in private, 
does not her appearance in the fash- 
ionable scenes of the world’s drama 
instruct us to be reluctant to satirise, 
slow to judge, resolute against con- 
demning? For he who has read 


human nature most deeply is con- 
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strained to admit that, although 
occasionally not far astray in his 
conclusions in regard to individual 
character, his penetration below the 
surface of other minds is so limited 
and obscure as to render it of little 
value for practical purposes. The 
three deaths, and a life of weariness, 
now laid before the reader, form, 
moreover, an additional illustration 
of the somewhat trite maxim that 
“from trifling causes great events 
result,” for who could have imagined 
that they should all be traceable to 
the immediate instrumentality of a 
cause so insignificant as THE LOST 
PEARL? 


LIFE OF SIR MURRAY MAXWELL, 


Cuarter XI. 


SAILS FOR INDIA-—— LOSS OF THE DEDALUS=—HIS LIFE IN INDIA==RETURNS HOME, 


TuerE occurred no event during 
the outward passage of which it is 
worth while to make mention. Hay- 
ing under her immediate care seven 
first-rate Indiamen, and escorting to a 
certain point a Brazil convoy, of which 
the Aquilon frigate was in charge, the 
Daedalus maintained throughout the 
voyage the same air of marked and pe- 
culiar superiority over all her consorts, 
which, from the first hour of their 
assembling, every seaman in the fleet 
had conceded to her. For, in truth, 
she was a stately and a beautiful 
craft. Iler tall and tapering masts, 
—the perfect symmetry of her hull, 
—her canvass new, and therefore 
glittering,—the rapidity, yet grace, of 
her movements,—the very trim and 
order of her yards,—the good taste 
exhibited even in the paint lines 
along her sides,—all these combined 
to render her an object of especial 
admiration both in harbour and at 
sea; and as the weather chanced to 
be, from the outset, peculiarly fine, 
she was for ever before the eyes of 
the hundreds who bore her company 
like a creature instinct with life. 
But it is not always the fairest, either 
among men or ships, that hold the 
most prosperous course to the ter- 
mination ofa voyage. Many a noble 
youth has foundered while yet within 
view of his home, and many a gallant 
ship gone down ere her destined port 


could be attained. It was fated that 
among the number of these last the 
beautiful Dedalus should be enrolled, 
and that, too, under circumstances 
which gave to the catastrophe a more 
than ordinary depth of interest. 

The outward - bound fleet had 
touched successively at Madeira, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the island of 
Joanna in the}Mosambique Channel. 
Not an accident had occurred since 
they quitted Spithead, and a steady 
continuance of = weather, 
ever since they lost sight of the 
English coast, appeared to assure all 
embarked of a safe and steady ar- 
rival at the place of their destination. 
On the Ist of July Point de; Galle, 
on the southern side of the island of 
Ceylon, was made ; at five r.m., the 
Deedalus, which was leading, shaped 
a course E. by N. for Dondra Is- 
land, of which she was then abreast, 
and the Indiamen in company, fol- 
lowing the example of their commo- 
dore, the whole held on under easy 
sail and in good order for the night. 

It does not appear that in the 
minds of any of her officers or 
crew there was the smallest mis- 
giving with respect to the frigate’s 
safety. ee | indeed, during 
the night, Captain Maxwell consulted 
the log-board, as well as the chart 
and the instructions by which the 
ship was navigated; while Mr. Web- 
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ster, the master, did not once quit 
the deck till half-past five on the 
morning of the 2d. But these 
were measures of common precaution, 
such as the ship’s position rendered 
judicious; they were not dictated by 
any apprehensions of immediate or 
serious danger. It was to get well 
to windward of the Basses (certain 
reefs which impede the navigation at 
this point) that the ship's head was 
kept in the direction towards which 
it had been turned; and, the object 
appearing to have been sufficiently 
attained, Mr. Webster suggested an 
alteration of the course, which was 
accordingly effected, by hauling up 
to N.N.E. 

Hitherto the atmosphere had been 
thick and hazy, so much so, indeed, 
as to render objects at a little 
distance invisible. About seven A.M., 
the haze cleared off, and land was 
discovered, bearing north, and dis- 
tant about ten or eleven miles. The 
course was immediately altered two 
points to the starboard. But as the 
breeze had not varied since the even- 
ing of the Ist, and the water was 
smooth and the tide gentle, no sails 
were taken in, nor were any set; 
so the ship held her way steadily at 
the rate of five knots an hour. And 
so things continued, a sense of se- 
curity mingling with the watchful- 
ness which is habitual to seamen, 
when, about five minutes before 
eight o'clock, a noise was heard like 
that which is produced when an 
anchor is let go in deep water. 
The phenomenon could not upon any 
ordinary principle be accounted for, 
and a sort of panic spread itself 
through the ship; under the in- 
fluence of which all hands rushed 
upon deck, only to discover, to their 
inexpressible astonishment, that the 
ship had grounded. Up to that mo- 
ment the faintest evidence had not 
been afforded that they were ap- 
proaching shoal-water ; on the con- 
trary, the sea was dark, and clear, 
and sullen, as it is wont to be where 
masses of waters cover the bottom ; 
and even now it was the rubbing of 
the keel against some hard substance 
that alone made the fact evident that 
she had struck. The quarter-boats 
were at once lowered, and the lead 
let go, when it was ascertained that 
she had taken ground very nearly 
at the extreme depth of her draught. 
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There were eighteen feet, or little 
short of it, on the shoal; and, as it 
was found that she hung only by 
her stern, strong hopes were enter- 
tained that, by judicious manage- 
ment, the danger would soon be sur- 
mounted. Accordingly the sails were 
taken in to prevent straining, and 
the measures necessary for lighting 
her abaft were at once adopted. 

The first thing done, after the 
situation of the ship had been ascer- 
tained, was to signalise the convoy, 
so as to hinder them from running 
into a like hazard. The next, after 
sounding, was to run the sternmost 
guns on the main-deck forward, an 
operation which it took the active 
and well-disciplined crew scarcely a 
moment to effect. Instantly the ship 
floated,and the joy ofall hands was pro- 
portioned to the consternation which 
naturally seized them when the disco- 
very was first made that they had 
struck. Buttheexultation was not des- 
tined to be oflong continuance. It was 
found, on trying the wheel, that the 
tiller would not traverse ; the rudder 
had got unshipped, and the regular 
steerage was gone. A well-regulated 
ship of war, however, is usually pre- 
pared for all manner of accidents ; 
and the Dedalus, manned and com- 
manded as she then was, proved no 
exception to the rule. ‘The sun’s 
rays, which had heretofore fallen so 
vividly upon the breakers of the 
“Little Basses,” lost, for obvious 
reasons, their power, and the sight of 
the white foam about three miles 
outside of the spot where they lay 
shewed the people where they were. 
The sails were accordingly trimmed, 
and the breeze blowing stiff, so as to 
fill them well, the ship was steered 
accurately without a helm. 

On they went for a brief space, 
being grieved only by this, that they 
saw an Indiaman, which the glare 
had in like manner deceived, strike 
upon the shoal of the “ Little Basses.” 
She was a strong-built ship, and 
therefore got off again without sus- 
taining any material damage; but 
she had not yet freed herself from 
the dangers of her position when 
those of the Dedalus were ascertained 
to be imminent. A report was sud- 
denly brought that the after cock- 
pit was full of water, and that a 
quantity of bread was floating to and 
fro. Away went the carperiters to 
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examine, and the discovery was soon 
made that into the bread-room the 
sea was rushing like a torrent; and 
that such was the force of the stream, 
that it swept the bread through the 
steward’s room in one dense mass 
into the cock-pit. Now, then, the 
pumps were manned. They would 
not work, for the bread had choked 
up the crevices in the hold, and all 
the exertions of a willing crew availed 
not to fill the well ; whereupon par- 
ties were employed to remove this 
hinderance, and the full extent of the 
damage became perceptible. It was 
found that part of the stern-post had 
been broken off, and a breach was 
thus made in the ship’s bottom, 
through which the water rushed in a 
volume that was resistless. 

A signal was now hung out for 
the carpenters of the fleet to come 
on board, and as many as could with- 
out hazard reach the Dedalus obeyed 
it. They found that the rudder, 
hanging by a single gudgeon, tended, 
by its action on the remaining part 
of the stern-post, to loosen the ship 
more and more abaft; and as the 
jeak increased in proportion to the 
influence of this friction, they pro- 
ceeded to unship it altogether. After 
this, thrummed sails were prepared 
and passed with all zeal under the 
ship’s bottom. But the position of 
the leak rendered such a precaution 
useless. They could not reach it; 
and though buckets were used in 
abundance wherever there appeared 
room to work them, no progress 
whatever was made in diminishing 
the incumbent weight of water. 

It was now noon, and each suc- 
cessive quarter of an hour rendered 
the sad truth more manifest, that the 
leak, in spite of their exertions to 
resist it, was gaining on the crew. 
The water was by this time on the 
orlop-deck, and, as a last resource, it 
remained to be seen how much could 
be effected by lighting the ship. 
Guns, shot, every bulky or heavy 
article that could be reached, was in 
consequence thrown overboard, and 
the captain held his course steadily 
towards ‘Trincomalee, which, at one 
time, he encouraged sanguine hopes 
of reaching. But fate had declared 
against him. He was nobly sup- 
ported by his crew. His own calm 
and manly bearing inspired all under 
his command with a zeal which 
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amounted to enthusiasm; indeed, 
such were their efforts, especially in 
pumping and baling, that over and 
over again the scuppers proved too 
narrow to give free passage to the 
water that was thrown on the main- 
deck. Yet all availed not. By five 
o'clock in the afternoon it had be- 
come manifest to the most sanguine 
that to save the ship was no longer 
possible, and the care of those in au- 
thority was forthwith directed to 
save the lives of the people. 

Even for this sad emergency Cap- 
tain Maxwell was prepared. He had 
caused the boats of the fleet to gather 
round him, and now he removed 
into them, in the first instance, the 
sick, the boys, and the idlers. These 
soon reached their appointed places 
of refuge, and after them the crew, 
being called away by divisions from 
the pump, abandoned the wreck. 
There was no confusion throughout 
the whole series of operations; in- 
deed, to use Captain Maxwell’s words, 
when examined before a court-mar- 
tial, “greater regularity never pre- 
vailed in removing men from one ship 
to another zt home.” And finally, at 
about a quarter to six, Captain Max- 
well was himself warned by his 
officers that to linger many minutes 
more upon the sinking wreck would 
be fatal. Nor, indeed, was this ex- 
postulation prematurely addressed to 
him, for the lower-deck had already 
given way on the larboard side, and 
the water was pouring in through 
the main-deck ports with the violence 
of a cataract. Accordingly, having 
ascertained that not a human being 
remained below, he quitted, not with- 
out a bitter pang, the ship which he 
had chosen, fitted out, and com- 
manded, in such a way as to attach 
every individual embarked to her 
and to himself, and by means of 
which he had cherished the hope, 
even in the Indian seas, of serving 
his country well, and adding to his 
own honourably earned reputation. 
It was high time that he should have 
done so. Scarcely were the boats 
beyond the influence of the surge 
when the Dedalus fell upon her lar- 
board side, so that her yards sank 
deep into the hollow of the sea. She 
remained in that situation about a 
minute, when, righting again, she 
shewed her quarter-deck bulwark 
above the water ; and then, shivering 
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as it appeared from stem to stern, 
she sank slowly and majestically, as 
the good and the brave whom ad- 
verse circumstances have over- 
whelmed go down, yet retain their 
honour to the last. 

There is something in the spectacle 
of a fine ship going down, more 
especially if it shall chance to have 
been our floating home for a period 
of time, more or less protracted, 
which no man, however stern, can 
look upon without emotion. This is 
the case under all circumstances ; 
but when, as in the instance now be- 
fore us, the usual accessaries to such 
a catastrophe are wanting—when 
there has been no hurricane, no pro- 
tracted contest with the elements, no 
gradual loss of efficiency in the vessel 
or of bodily strength among her crew, 
but all at once, and in the very acme 
of her pride, the noble ship disappears 
from the face of the waters, the effect 
becomes even more appalling. When 
the Dedalus foundered, the weather 
was fine. The frigate to the eye 
of the spectator appeared to be in as 
perfect condition as when she quitted 
Spithead. She seemed to be lying 
to in the midst of her convoy, with 
the topsails at the mast-head and the 
royal-yards across; and though she 
fell for a moment on the larboard 
side, and even buried her topsails in 
the water, she righted again with her 
upper bulwark just awash, seeming 
to be as strong and as stately as ever. 
Yet even then, retaining all the while 
her upright position, she sank with a 
retarded motion, till at length all 
that was visible on the surface was 
the vortex occasioned by so large a 
body in its descent. ‘To be sure, the 
spars that used to be upon her decks 
floated upwards ; for the lashings that 
had fastened them were cut, and 
these the boats from the rest of the 
fleet proceeded to secure. But, except 
these comparatively worthless sticks, 
nothing of all the stores with which 
she was laden could be saved. Men 
gazed upon the void which her dis- 
appearance seemed to have created 
in nature, and in half an hour after- 
wards the convoy was proceeding on 
its course. 

And here, before we dismiss the 
subject, it may not be amiss if we 
point out more clearly than has yet 
been done the cause to which so 
grievous a calamity could alone be 
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attributed. When the Dedalus took 
the ground, she was going at the rate 
of only five knots an hour, a degree 
of impetus which was clearly inad- 
equate to produce any very violent 
collision either above or below. The 
wind was on the quarter, the sea was 
smooth, the three topsails were all 
that she had set, for it was necessary 
to keep her very lightly in canvass, 
otherwise she must have run away 
from the convoy. Moreover, as the 
shoal was covered with almost as 
much water as she drew, her way 
was not immediately stopped ; indeed, 
for the first minute or two, she grated 
and rubbed, as a ship is apt to do if 
she be forced over a bank or a shal- 
low. In fact no part of her bilge ever 
took the ground. Why, then, was 
she lost? She was not once lifted, 
so as to strike again violently ; she 
merely hung by the stern ; and when 
lightened there by the easy process 
of running a few guns forward, she 
slipped again into deep water. The 
Dedalus foundered because, like 
French- built ships in general, neither 
her fastenings nor her timbers were 
worthy of the class to which she be- 
longed. <A frigate sent forth from 
an English dockyard would have sus- 
tained, under similar circumstances, 
no more serious hurt than the loss, 
perhaps, of her false keel ; and if a 
pin-tackle or two had got loose in 
the fastenings of the rudder, the car- 
penters who supplied them would 
ave been blamed for carelessness. 
Indeed, the escape of the Atlas East- 
Indiaman, a ship of 1200 tons bur- 
den, from a worse danger than that 
which the commodore proved un- 
equal to sustain, sufficiently marked 
the difference that prevailed at least, 
in 1813, between the naval architec- 
ture of Great Britain and that of her 
rivalandenemy. That no lives were 
lost in the Daedalus could not fail of 
awaking in the mind of her captain 
much gratitude. ‘The rapidity with 
which she became water-logged after 
so trivial an accident proved that she 
was not formed to contend against 
either a hurricane or a typhon ; and, 
as she must have been exposed to 
both had she reached either the 
Indian or the Chinese seas, the pro- 
babilities are that she would have 
foundered unseen, and carried her 
crew with her to the bottom. 

The loss of his ship was the more 
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trying to Captain Maxwell at this 
time, that he had his wife and sister 
on board. Anticipating a protracted 
sojourn in India, he had carried the 
ladies with him; and now all their 
outfit, as well as his own, was lost. 
They bore their misfortune, how- 
ever, with a cheerfulness which did 
them honour; and he, seeing that 
they were not disposed to give way, 
bore it cheerfully in like manner. 
They were all too grateful to the 
Providence which had spared them, 
to think long or much about minor 
matters, and each took care to let 
the other see that such was the com- 
mon state of their feelings. 

The officers, crew, and passengers 
belonging to the Daedalus were distri- 
buted through the different ships of 
the fleet. Captain Maxwell, with his 
family, found a home in the Bridge- 
water, of which the late P. Hughes, 
Esq., was in command, and were 
treated there with the greatest kind- 
ness and consideration: indeed, the 
gentleman who thus became their 
host had been on terms of intimacy 
with Captain Maxwell since the voy- 
age began,—and intimacy now ri- 
pened, as might have been expected, 
into friendship. 

On the 7th of July, 1813, the 
Indiamen reached Madras. ‘They 
found Sir Samuel Hood’s flag flying 
on board of the Minden, 74, to which 
the crew of the late Daedalus were at 
once transferred; and a_ court- 
martial, as is usual in the service, 
was ordered to assemble, in order to 
investigate the circumstances under 
which the Daedalus was lost. We 
regret that we have not been able to 
procure a copy of the defence which 
Captain Maxwell set up on the occa- 
sion. But the result of the inquiry 
is well known. Captain Maxwell, 
his officers, and crew, were generally 
acquitted of all blame. The catas- 
trophe was attributed to the in- 
fluence of a strong and unusual cur- 
rent, which had swept the ship 
out of her course during the night, 
and to the state of the atmosphere on 
the following morning, by which all 
parties in calculating their distance 
from the land had been deceived ; 
and though something was said about 
want of care in not keeping the 
hand-lead going previously to the 
ship’s having struck, even that cir- 
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cumstance was satisfactorily accounted 
for in Sir Samuel Hood's official cor- 
respondence with the Admiralty. In 
a word, Captain Maxwell’s pecuniary 
resources, and, to a-certain extent, 
his professional prospects, suffered by 
the accident; but his good name as a 
brave and skilful seaman sustained 
no blight. 

Captain Maxwell was now a citizen 
at large in a country which, being 
new to him, presented very many 
features of attraction ; and he did not 
omit to make use of the opportuni- 
ties of inquiry which accident had 
thrown in his way. From employ- 
ment in the line of his own pro- 
fession a combination of untoward 
circumstances had cut him off. There 
was no vacant ship on the station to 
which he could be appointed; and 
even the office of flag-captain had al- 
ready been promised. Accordingly, 
after arranging to return home in the 
Cornwallis, a new 74, which had just 
been launched at Bombay, he availed 
himself of invitations which greeted 
him from many old friends then in 
India, and travelled from point to 
point through the presidency. Some 
time he spent with his brother-in- 
law, Colonel Waugh, at Bangalore. 
He proceeded thence through Mysore 
to Seringapatam, where the well- 
known hospitality of the resident, 
the Hon. A. Cole, was extended to 
him. He next made an excursion 
into the Coorg country, which a plea- 
sant party from the resident’s family 
shared with him; and, becoming 
the guest of the rajah, he joined 
heartily in the royal sport of tiger- 
hunting. Neither was all this done 
without producing a beneficial effect 
both upon his health and spirits. 
The liver-complaint which attacked 
him while employed in the Adriatic, 
though ameliorated, had never been 
subdued. ‘The fine climate of the 
Mysore, together with the very active 
life which he led, totally removed it. 
At the end of three months, when it 
was announced to him that the Corn- 
wallis was ready for sea, his consti- 
tution had in all respects recovered 
its tone ; and he embarked for Eng- 
land on the 7th of January, 1814, a 
stronger man than he could boast to 
have been for some years pre- 
viously. 
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PEACE— DOMESTIC LIFE—APPOINTED TO THE ALCESTE--VOYAGE TO CHINA WITH 
LORD AMHERST, 


Before the Cornwallis and the 
convoy of which she had_ charge 
could reach England, the peace of 
1814 had occurred. It was marked, 
as a general peace usually is, by a 
large, and in some respects an_in- 
discriminate promotion, in both ser- 
vices. Many commanders were 
made captains, many lieutenants com- 
manders; while of mates, or passed 
midshipmen, about a thousand ob- 
tained, their epaulettes; but among 
the latter the names. of Mr. Adair 
and Mr, King did not appear; nei- 
ther was Lieut. Hickman promoted. 
Now, in the fortunes of these gallant 
young men Captain Maxwell took 
the deepest interest. He had re- 
peatedly recommended them to the 
lords of the Admiralty, and repeat- 
edly made mention of their exem- 
plary conduct before the enemy; 
yet he had now, on his return from 
India, the mortification to find that 
in the boon conferred on so many 
of their comrades they had not par- 
ticipated. ‘Though Captain Maxwell 
seems to have been on all occasions 
the reverse of urgent when his own 
claims hung in the balance, of the 
claims of his officers he was very 
jealous; and he did not fail, on the 
present occasion, to protest against 
the injustice with which they had 
been treated. He addressed a strong 
letter to Lord Melville, then at the 
head of the board, in which his own 
services and those of his subordinates 
were set forth; and he concluded by 
soliciting “ employment for himself; 
for Lieut. Hickman, Mr. Adair, 
and Mr. King, promotion.” We are 
not in a condition to state how far 
the reasoning of their chief availed 
in the cases of Lieut. Hickman and 
Mr. King. But the claims of Mr. 
Adair, who had lost an arm in the 
service, were admitted ; and he was 
soon afterwards promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant. 

The application of Captain Max- 
well to be kept afloat appears, in 
1814, to have come in too late. ‘The 
fleet, as it was then reduced to a 
peace establishment, would admit of 
no more post captains hoisting their 








pendants ; and though the confusion 
incident upon the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba held out a momentary 
prospect of better things, the progress 
of the meteor, from its rise to. its 
setting, was too rapid to allow such 
prospect to be realised. Accordingly, 
the subject of this memoir, after es- 
tablishing himself. for a while in 
Bath, remoyed to Clifton, where his 
children had been put to school, and 
resumed, as he was admirably fitted 
to do, the habits..of domestic life. 
These he varied by making occa- 
sional visits to. London, where a 
large circle of attached friends was 
always ready to greet him, and where 
he rendered himself useful by taking 
anactive and a leading partin the esta- 
blishment of that excellent institution 
the United Service Club. Nor was 
this, be it observed, either a light 
or an agreeable task. There was a 
prejudice among many distinguished 
men against the scheme, on the 
ground that the club would be mo- 
nopolised by officers of the army, or, 
failing this, that the naval members 
would be so far outnumbered that, in 
the management of the machine, they 
must become little better than ci- 
phers. But Captain Maxwell was 
one of those who took a more liberal 
view of the subject, and his opinions 
happily prevailed. ‘The club was set 
up, and the most nervous among all, 
who looked upon it at first with dis- 
taste, are now forced to acknowledge 
that it has wrought very beneficially 
for both services. 

It was at this time that the insti- 
tution of the order of the Bath took 
place, an arrangement commendable 
in the abstract, yet the sure and 
fertile source of heart-burning and 
complaint in many quarters. It is 
marvellous how acute the visions of 
men :become when their own de- 
servings are to be sought for, and 
how little each is. disposed to try 
himself by the standard which others 
would apply to him. We do not 
mean to deny that, among the G.C.B.s 
and K.C.B.s of 1815, unworthy 
names crept in, or to doubt, on the 
other hand, that the names of very 
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many meritorious officers failed of at- 
tracting the attention of their superior 
in point of rank, Such errors. must 
attach to the best regulated of hu- 
man institutions ; and, perhaps, had 
Captain Maxwell been dignified with 
the star of the second class, he would 
have been rewarded in nothing be- 
yond his deservings. But the higher 
powers having resolved to extend 
these honours of knighthood only to 
flag-officers, he, with many a a 
captain. besides, appeared at the out- 
set to be passed oyer. There was 
murmuring at this, a,result not to be 
wondered at; and the good effects 
anticipated from the general arrange- 
ment ran some risk of being de- 
feated. Wherefore a third order 
was created, and in the list of com- 
panions, then a highly distinguished 
throng, Captain Maxwell found that 
his name had been included. 

The surrender of Napoleon, and 
the second restoration of the Bour- 
bons to the throne of France, ope- 
rated as a complete blight upon the 
professional prospects of many who, 
along the troubled paths of warfare, 
hoped to have won their way, by sea 
or by land, to distinction. Among 
others, Captain Maxwell appears to 
have relinquished all idea of further 
advancement — perhaps, we might 
haye said, of further active employ- 
ment, when, towards the end of 
September 1815, the newspapers in- 
formed him that Lord haa had 
just been nominated ambassador from 
the court of St. James’s to that of 
the Emperor of China. Lord Am- 
herst and Captain Maxwell were at 
this time not absolute strangers to 
each other. They had often met 
when his lordship held office as Brit- 
ish minister at the court of Sicily, 
and associating with a common friend 
(who seems to have been equally 
esteemed by both), the advance of 
mere acquaintanceship into intimacy 
became a natural one. Wherefore, 
Captain Maxwell, assuming that his 
lordship would make his voyage to 
the mouth of the Yellow River in a 
ehip of war, determined, after a good 
deal of hesitation, to apply for the 
command. He wrote to Lord Am- 
herst accordingly, resting his princi- 
pal claim to attention upon his con- 
nexion with Lord Amherst’s friend, 
Captain Stewart, and touching very 
slightly on the intercourse which, in 
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former years, he had himself been so 
fortunate as to, establish with his 
lordship ; and, at the end of a week, 
he received a most satisfactory an- 
swer. His application to command 
the ship in which the ambassador 
might be appointed to go out was 
favourably received :— 


“‘T hope” (added his lordship, while 
communicating the fact to Captain Max- 
well) “it will be a further gratification 
to you to learn that your name had oc- 
curred both to Lady Amherst and my- 
self previously to the receipt of your 
letter ; and I assure you that the recol- 
lection of you arose not more from 
your. intimacy with our late valued 
friend, than from the pleasure we our- 
selves had received in your society, and 
from the high estimation in which your 
character was held in the Mediterra- 
nean. ° ” ° * 

“TI would venture to suggest,” con. 
tinued his lordship, ‘‘ that the sooner you 
come to town the better, as I doubt not 
that your presence will greatly assist in 
forwarding our preparations,” 


Captain Maxwell hurried to town 
as requested; where the pleasant 
tidings met him that the ship of which 
he was about to assume the command 
would be the Alceste; not such as 
she was when he last commanded 
her, but fitted up pretty much as a 
troop ship. Now as Captain Max- 
well knew that for every purpose, 
either of navigation or of battle, the 
Alceste was a trustworthy craft, he 
was glad at heart that she had been 
selected for this service ; and, towards 
the end of October, proceeded to 
Portsmouth, where he immediately 
put her into commission. 

The journal of Lord Ambherst’s 
embassy on its outward passage has 
been submitted to the world in such 
a variety of forms, that it is not with- 
out considerable hesitation that we 
refer to it atall. Captain Basil Hall, 
for one, has told the tale at length; 
and in Dr. M‘Leod’s still more in- 
teresting narrative, enough is stated 
to satisty the curiosity even of pro- 
fessional readers, far more of readers 
that are not professional. Captain 
Maxwell’s private diary, likewise, of 
which a copy now lies before us, has 
long been in the hands of the public. 
It would appear, then, that for us 
only the light labour remains of con- 
densing and bringing into a single 
point of view details which the pro- 
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gress of events must render day by 
day less striking. And this we shall 
endeavour to do in words as few and 
simple as we can find, after we shall 
have conveyed to our reader’s mind 
some general idea of the state of 
the relations between Great Britain 
and China, out of which the embassy 
of 1816 arose. 

When the East India Company 
first began to trade with the most 
extraordinary people upon the face 
of the earth, there seem to have 
been no restrictions imposed upon 
the commanders of their ships as to 
the ports which they should enter, 
or the class of people with whom 
they should communicate. We find 
them, for example, trafficking with 
the merchants of Formosa, as well 
as with those of Ningpo, Amoy, 
and Chusan; indeed, Canton, 
which ultimately became the sole 
emporium for British goods, was 
opened to them so late as the begin- 
ning ofthe eighteenth century. ‘The 
jealousy of the Chinese, however, 
being worked upon by the intrigues 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
operated to the gradual curtailment 
of the Company’s privileges. Hay- 
ing established a factory at Canton, 
it was announced to the representa- 
tives of that body that to this har- 
bour, and to none other, would they 
in future be permitted to resort ; and 
even there the trade was subjected to 
as many restrictions and annoyances 
as. the caprice of a proud and semi- 
barbarous people chose from time to 
time to impose. 

The disinclination of the Chinese 
to trade on a liberal footing being 
attributed to their contempt for the 
mercantile body under whose auspices 
the trade was carried on, it occurred 
to the minister that the mission to 
the court of Pekin of an official per- 
son, bearing the King of England’s 
commission and representing his ma- 
jesty, might have weight in esta- 
blishing an order of things more con- 
sonant to the received notions of 
civilised men, and, of course, more 
extensively beneficial to all parties. 
Accordingly, in 1788, Colonel Cath- 
cart was despatched in the Vestal 
frigate, having full powers to con- 
clude a treaty with the brother of 
the sun, such as might both put a 
stop to certain barbarous practices 
which the laws of China sanctioned, 
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and place the commercial dealings of 
the Chinese people with Europeans 
on an intelligible footing. Colonel 
Cathcart never reached the point of 
his destination. He died at sea, hav- 
ing proceeded as far as the straits of 
Sunda; and with him died for six 
years the hopes that had been built, 
as the event proved, rashly, on his 
mission. In 1792, however, the pro- 
ject was renewed upon a larger scale. 
Lord Macartney, attended by a nu- 
merous suite, embarked, the month of 
September of that year, in the Lion, 
of sixty-four guns ; and daring much, 
and being a good deal tried, he suc- 
ceeded in making his way to Pekin, 
the seat of the court, and even into 
the presence of the Chinese emperor 
himself. 

We have no design so much as to 
touch upon ground which has been 
so well and so fully trodden before 
us. All that could be told concern- 
ing the progress and issues of Lord 
Macartney’s mission, Sir John Bar- 
row and Sir George Staunton have 
already communicated, and commu- 
nicated with a clearness as well as 
breadth of detail on which we could 
not hope to improve. Enough, there- 
fore, is done, when we state that the 
refusal of the British ambassador to 
degrade his sovereign and his country 
by performing the sort of obeisance 
before the emperor which the latter 
seemed determined to exact, called up 
at the outset feelings of mutual alien- 
ation which never afterwards sub- 
sided ; and that the hurried and un- 
ceremonious interview with which 
his celestial majesty honoured the 
envoy, had the effect of adding fuel 
to the flame. Lord Macartney quit- 
ted Pekin in disgust. He received 
but scurvy treatment at the hands of 
the provincial authorities as he went 
along, and he totally failed in getting 
other ports than that of Canton 
thrown open to British traders. Ne- 
vertheless, good so far arose out of 
the whole proceeding, that the Hong 
merchants and mandarins of Canton 
became less knavish and more oblig- 
ing. Presents were, in consequence, 
sent to Pekin, first in 1795, and after- 
wards in 1805; of which the sun of 
heaven made excellent use, by de- 
scribing them as tribute paid by the 
King of England to his celestial ma- 
jesty ! 

Between 1805 and 1816 more than 
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one event befell which had the effect 
of interrupting, to a very serious ex- 
tent, the good understanding between 
the two nations, to which Lord Ma- 
cartney’s mission paved the way. 
First of all, Lord Minto, apprehend- 
ing an attack from the French on 
the Portuguese settlement at Macao, 
took possession of the latter place in 
1808. It was an ill-advised mea- 
sure, seeing that the Chinese claimed 
to exercise sovereignty there, and 
had, in 1802, indignantly protested 
against a similar movement on the 
part of Lord Wellesley ; and besides 
that, it was entered upon rashly and 
imprudently—it was not carried 
through with the spirit which ought 
to characterise every political ad- 
venture of the kind. The Chinese 
governor of Canton no sooner heard 
of the landing of the British force, 
than he sent to require that they 
should at once be withdrawn; and 
when no regard was paid to his edict, 
he stopped the trade with the British 
factory. No provisions were any 
longer supplied, either to the gentle- 
men on shore or to the ships of war 
and merchantmen in the river. The 
natives whom the factory had in 
their service were ordered to quit it ; 
and some Chinese officers, under the 
pretext of seeing that these orders were 
obeyed, forced their way within the 
building. Of course, proceedings 
like these produced much irritation, 
and Admiral Drury, who commanded 
in the river, sought a personal inter- 
view with the viceroy ; which, being 
refused, the admiral manned and 
armed his own boats, and those of 
all the other ships on the station, for 
the avowed purpose of cutting a way 
through all obstacles, and reaching 
Canton. But at the critical moment 
his moral courage failed him. He 
moved forward, was fired upon, 
and had one man in his own gig 
wounded ; whereupon, he fell back 
to the anchorage, and left the Chi- 
nese confirmed in the belief of their 
own superior prowess, and inflated, as 
anecessary result, to twice their usual 
bulk with vanity. 

Throughout the whole of this in- 
judicious difference the Chinese had 
a decided advantage, They met the 
British admiral with a show af force, 
and he yielded to it; they reiterated 
thelr demand ta have the British 
troops withdrawn from Macao, and 
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they prevailed. The trade was in 
consequence reopened ; but the Eng- 
lish were subject in the manage- 
ment of it to perpetual insults. With 
more than one of the chiefs of the 
factory the mandarins refused to 
communicate ; while the mere fact 
of having shewn kindness to the bar- 
barians, or being by them respected, 
supplied the supreme government 
with ground enough for persecuting 
and degrading its own represent- 
atives. Finally, the occurrence of 
hostilities between England and Ame- 
rica, and the capture in the Chinese 
seas of some ships belonging to the 
latter country by the English com- 
modore, brought things to a crisis. 
The frigate being unassailable, the 
factory at Canton was attacked ; 
a series of aggressions, upon which, 
as well as upon the boats of the 
Indiamen as they passed to and fro, 
led to a fresh suspension of the 
trade, and the embarkation of the 
gentlemen composing the factory on 
board of ship. 

Before these latter occurrences 
were known in London, the idea of 
fitting out a third embassy to Pekin 
had been entertained. It was be- 
lieved that the outrages to which the 
factory was exposed, sprang from the 
caprice of a set of despotic function- 
aries, who kept the court in ig- 
norance of their arbitrary proceed- 
ings, and dreaded nothing so much 
as that they should be brought to 
light. And as men remembered that 
out of Lord Macartney’s expedition, 
abortive as in most respects it might 
be said to have been, important bene- 
fits to commerce had arisen, so no one 
doubted but that an equally favour- 
able resuit would attend a like move- 
ment now; if, indeed, more substan- 
tial advantages might not be gathered 
from it. As might be expected, 
every fresh arrival from Canton 
served but more and more to con- 
firm the British government in the 
determination at which it had ar- 
rived ; and though the last of these 
described the Chinese as brought a 
good deal to their senses by the de- 
cided steps which Sir George Staun- 
ton had taken, not on that account 
was the pin of 9 fresh embassy 
abandoned, 

Tho ostensible purpose of Lord Am- 
hovet's mission was the adjustment of 


a treaty between the King of England 
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and the emperor, by which the com- 
merce of the former country might be 
settled on a secure footing, under the 
cognizance of the court, and the benefit 
be secured to the British factory of a 
direct appeal, in case of need, to the 
emperor himself. Some faint hopes 
were at thé same time cherished that 
his lordship might succeed in esta- 
blishing a British resident at Pekin ; 
perhaps, even obtain permission for 
our merchants to visit other ports 
than Canton, on the north-east coast 
of the celestial empire. Idle visions 
these! such as could be cherished 
only by persons ignorant of the dis- 
positions of the people with whom it 
was proposed to negotiate ; yet as this 
ignorance, which confessedly prevailed 
in the cabinet, prevailed every 
where else, there was no one, either 
within the walls of parliament, or 
without, to object to the measure. 
Accordingly Lord Ambherst’s com- 
mission was made out: the Alceste 
frigate, with the Lyra sloop-of-war, 
and the General Hewitt, an East- 
Indiaman, laden with presents, were 
directed to convey him to his de- 
stination; and, at his own desire, 
Captain Maxwell was, as we have 
elsewhere ‘stated, appointed to take 
command of the little squadron. 

On the 9th of February, 1816, the 
ships quitted Spithead. Funchal, 
Rio Janeiro, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and Batavia, were all visited 
in succession; and from the latter 
island the Lyra was sent on to an- 
nounce to the Company’s supercar- 
goes, then supposed to be sheltered 
in Macao, the approach of the em- 
bassy. By and by, the Aleceste, 
having the General Hewitt in com- 
pany, followed in the same direction, 
and passing the Straits of Banca, 
found themselves, not without having 
repeatedly stirred up the mud, afloat 
on the Chinese Sea. 

The place of rendezvous for the 
little squadron was off the Great 
Lemma, where, on the 10th July, 
the Lyra was seen at anchor. Be- 
side her lay two surveying vessels, 
the Discovery and the Investigator, 
which the Company had sent to 
attach themselves to Captain’s Max- 
well’s command, and to turn what- 
ever opportunities of investigation 
might arise to account. Moreover 
there were embarked in these vessels 
Sir George Staunton, with other 
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gentlemen attached to the factory, 
whose acquaintance with the Chinese 
language proved eminently useful, 
and who attended the embassy in all 
its future movements, as well by sea 
as by land. Still the one thing, 
without which no decisive step could 
be taken, was wanting. The impe- 
rial edict, authorising a landing to 
be made in the Peiho, had not ar- 
rived, and till it came, the Gulf of 
Pee-chee-Lee was, in some sort, closed 
against the British squadron. There- 
fore, Captain Maxwell, being desi- 
rous that time should not be wasted, 
gave orders that the ships should 
water. This they did from the 
island of Hong Kong, over a rock 
at one of the extremities of which 
a clear and excellent spring dashes ; 
and the anchorage being embayed, 
and the sea perfectly smooth, the 
operation was performed both quickly 
and well. 

On the 13th of July, the long-ex- 
pected edict came; and the little 
fleet bore up from the mouth of the 
Pekin river. It traversed ground 
which, however familiar it may be 
now, was then all but unknown to the 
European mariner ; and of its move- 
ments from day to day, Captain 
Maxwell kept an accurate journal. 
But we need not swell our narrative 
with long quotations from that. 
Enough is done, when we state that 
he acknowledges his obligations to 
Sir E. Gower’s diary, with a copy 
of which in manuscript Sir Bryan 
Martin had supplied him, and which 
described, with great care, and some 
yery useful remarks, the course 
which the Lion, in 1792, had taken. 
Under the guidance of that docu- 
ment, he held boldly out to sea, in- 
stead of permitting himself to be 
dragged, as his predecessors had been, 
along the different bends of the 
coast; and the consequence was, that 
the voyage was performed in some- 
thing less than half the time that 
had been spent by the Lion in ac- 
complishing the same purpose. 

Of the discoveries which were on 
this occasion effected, as well in the 
shape of the coast as in the depths 
and shoals of the water, it would be 
profitless to speak. The gencral 
reader takes but little interest in 
such matters, while to scientific 
and professional men, the ship’s log, 
and the private diary of het com- 
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mander, are both accessible. Be- 
sides all which, the rapid progress of 
events within the last three’ years 
has put aside every obstacle*that ap- 
peared till then to’ stand between ts 
and the acquisition of a very perfect 
knowledge of the geography of the 
Yellow Sea. Nobody is’ now in ig- 
norance, that to reach the mouth of 
the Peiho from Canton you pass 
through the Straits of Formosa, tra- 
verse the Tunghai, double the pro- 
montory of Shan-tung in ‘the 
Whang - hai, and run-down the 
whole depth of the bay of Pee-chee- 
Lee. And as to the islands, and 
capes, and headlands encountered, we 
shrink*‘from the bare enumeration 
of them. We content ourselves; 
therefore, with saying, that on the 
28th of July, about ‘five p.x., the 
tops of the ‘trees, and the fort at the 
entrance ‘of the Peiho, were dis- 
cerned ; and ‘that in five fathoms 
water, though at the distance of not 
less than ten miles’ from the land, 
the little fleet came to an ‘an- 
chor. 

The movements of the embassy 
had been too ‘rapid for the thoughts 
of the Chinese authorities to keep 
pace with them. ‘Nobody in the 
province of Pee-chee-Lee appeared 
ready to ‘receive them, indeed the 
3ist arrived ere the smallest indica- 
tion was given that, ¢cither on the 
coast or in the interior, the authori- 
ties had been apprised of their com- 
ing. “At last three mandarins came 
on board the Alceste, but they were 
the bearers only of civil and compli- 
mentary addresses. 

“No boats,” says Captain Max- 
well in his journal, “had been pre- 
pared for the conveyance of the em- 
bassy, nor did it appear that ar- 
rangements were qs yet made for 
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their reception ; in fact, intimation of 
our coming had réached the court 
from Pekin only a few days pre- 
viously ‘to’ our arrival, whereas, in 
the case of Lord Macartney’s’ mis- 
sion, a three months’ notice had 
been afforded. Perhaps it is 2 mat- 
ter of regret that If: M.-ship Or- 
lando, which carried to China the 
official announcement of the proposed 
embassy, should have been so much 
retarded in her outward passage. 
Our coming was thus a sort of sur- 
prise to 'the Chinese, and surprise of 
any kind is never, Tam persuaded, a 
pleasurable sensation to that curious 
people:”’ 

From this date up to the 9th of 
August, frequent conferences’ took 
place. The mandarins boarded the 
squadron almost daily, where they 
were treated with great kindness, 
and conducted themselves respect- 
fully ; but neither arguments nor re- 
monstrances could prevail upon them 
to step ohe inch beyond the: well-de- 
fined bounds of their official duty. 
They professed great anxiety to fa- 
cilitate the progress of Lord Am- 
herst to the capital, but resisted’ all 
Captain’s Maxwell’s instances to re- 
duce their professions to practise. 
Even Chinese procrastination, how- 
ever, has its limits. On the 9th of 
August, it was announced to Lord 
Amherst that the imperial legate 
was ready; and his lordship, attended 
by his suite and the gentlemen of the 
factory, quitted the Alceste. They 
were greeted at parting by three 
cheers from the ships’ company, all 
of which manned the yards to do them 
honour; and amid the thunder of 
cannon—royal salutes were fired for 
the barges that carried, and the 
boats that escorted them, pushed 
off. 


Cuarter XIII. 


VOYAGE THROUGH THE YELLOW SEA=—COREAN ARCHIPELAGO—LOO CHOO ISLANDS, 


Lord Amherst, as is well known, 
landed at a place called ‘Ta-coo, about 
three miles up the Peiho or White 
River. He was attended to the beach 
by Captains Maxwell and Hall, and 
the crews of twelve boats, all of them 
rigged out in their best attire, while a 
prodigious crowd of country people 
were gathered together to witnessa ce- 
remony which was perfectly novel to 


them. Hospitality, however, accord- 
ing to our acceptation of that term, 
the Chinese had no knowledge of. Not 
only was his lordship left without an 
invitation to the house or hotel of 
the legate, but it was civilly an- 
nounced to him that the sooner he 
transferred himself to the govern- 
ment junk upop the river, the better 
pleased would the emperor's repre- 
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sentative be. To that junk, there- 
fore, he and his immediate followers 
removed, while Captain Maxwell and 
his boats’ crews returned to their 
respective ships. 

With the proceedings of Lord Am- 
herst and his personal attendants we 
have noconcern. They occupy their 
own proper page in our national his- 
tory, and owe their place there to 
hands which were well qualified to 
inscribe them. Neither can we pre- 
tend to follow from point to = 
the voyage of discovery on which, 
soon after the departure of his lord- 
ship to Pekin, the little squadron en- 
tered. That tale like the other has 
been told already,—partly by Captain 
Basil Hall, in a well-written volume, 
which has long been in the hands of 
every body,—partly by Dr. John 
M‘Leod, in his interesting Narrative 
of the Voyage of H.M.S. Alceste to 
China, Corea, and the Islands of 
Lewchew. But an outline of the 
series of operations we are bound to 
give, were it only for the purpose of 
connecting one portion of this bio- 
graphy with another. And this, for 
obvious reasons, it has become our 
business to render as brief as may be 
at all consistent with perspicuity. 

In the code of instructions handed 
to Captain Maxwell from the Ad- 
miralty, there was a clause which in- 
formed him that, “as a voyage up 
the Yellow Sea was an event of rare 
occurrence, their lordships expected 
that he would, while performing it, 
collect as much useful information 
as might be attainable.” ‘The best 
manner of accomplishing this object it 
was left to himself to determine, and 
he now felt at liberty to carry into 
effect a plan on which he seems early 
to have decided. Having delayed 
little more than twenty-four hours 
at his anchorage, and accepted a 
somewhat shabby present which the 
Chinese authorities sent to him, he 
divided his fleet into two petty 
squadrons, one of which he placed 
under the command of Captain Hall 
of the Lyra, while of the other he 
himself took charge. With the for- 
mer, consisting of the Lyra and In- 
vestigator, Captain Hall was directed 
to proceed round the southern side 
af the Gulf of Peerchee-ee; with 
the latigr, eampelaing the Alesate 
arith the Wiaddyery’, Uaptahi Maxwell 
proposed to steer to the sorthward, 
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Meanwhile the Hewitt, taking a cen- 
tral route, was to retrace, in some sort, 
the ground already trodden; and 
after touching, and, if practicable, 
watering at, the Mee-a-tou Islands, 
was to make for Che-a-tou Bay, 
which was appointed to be the place 
of general rendezvous. 

In the management of the share of 
this enterprse which he had reserved 
for himself, Captain Maxwell dis- 
played all the caution as well as 
zeal that became a skilful seaman. 
The Discovery, drawing much less 
water than her consort, was directed 
to keep the lead; and more than 
once both ships were prevented, in 
consequence, from striking. For 
though the bottom of this shallow 
sea was found to consist usually of a 
sort of blue soft clay, here and there 
sand-banks and hard ground were 
reached; every symptom of which 
ought to be accepted by the navigator 
as a warning that shoal-water is not 
far distant. 

By distributing his little force in 
this judicious manner, Captain Max- 
well contrived, within the space of a 
few days, to map out, as it were, the 
whole of that portion of the Yellow 
Sea which extends from the headland 
of Shang-tung on the south, to the 
great wall of China in the Gulf of 
Lea-tung on the north. It was evi- 
dent, too, from the mode of his re- 
ception towards the latter point, that 
as yet the Chinese of that remote dis- 
trict knew nothing, or next to nothing, 
of Europeans :— 


“Two villages and some detached 
hamlets,” says his Diary, ‘‘ were seen 
around the bay (Rosse’s Bay), and the 
whole neighbourhood appeared extremely 
well cultivated. The natives seemed at 
first to view us with much astonishment, 
but unmixed with apprehension, and the 
utmost caution was used on our part to 
avoid giving cause for alarm or doubt. 
Cattle and poultry were abundant, but 
they would not sell them ; neither could 
we obtain any by barter, which was at- 
tempted to be brought about by various 
offers. They greatly coveted our but- 
tons, but looked upon every kind of 
specie with indifference, An officer gave 
a button to a ragged peasant who was 
gazing with admiration at the numbers 
on his jacket, and afterwards tried to 
bribe it hack from him with gn offer of 
four dallare, but without sueceas,” 


Nov Wad this the duly civeuinsiance 
in the condition of these northerly 
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provinces which attracted his atten- 
tion :— 


“ There must, doubtless, be,” he says, 
‘‘ towards the head of the Gulf of Lea. 
tung a place or places of considerable 
trade, from the extraordinary number of 
junks we daily saw passing up and down; 
indeed we understood at the Peiho that 
a large quantity of the grain that supplies 
Pekin comes from the northward by sea; 
a circumstance which should make the 
Chinese cautious how they insult a 
maritime nation; seeing that this vital 
supply to their capital might be inter. 
rupted, if not wholly cut off, by a few 
small cruisers in this sea.” 


The general result of the exploring 
voyage was to satisfy those engaged 
in it that there are plenty of excellent 
harbours, with convenient places for 
watering, on all sides of the Gulf of 
Pee-chee-Lee. Dangerous spots there 
likewise are, especially along the 
southern coast; but with ordinary 
caution these may be avoided, espe- 
cially as the map laid down by the 
Jesuits was found to be in the main 
wonderfully correct. Moreover, of 
the treatment afforded to them by 
the natives they seem to have had no 
cause to complain; except in this 
alone, that the latter seemed every 
where unwilling that a party of 
British seamen, however numerically 
insignificant, should pass the night 
on shore. It appears, too, that about 
the place of rendezvous the manda- 
rins sent them no presents, which 
they excused on the plea that their 
province was a sterile one, and the 
people universally poor. Neither 
was their condition changed greatly 
for the better in this respect after 
they had crossed the little bay, and cast 
anchor in a beautiful harbour near 
Oi-ai-oi; for though the mandarins 
there sent them a few pigs and fowls, 
they kept entirely aloof from all fa- 
miliar intercourse with the strangers. 
It was now determined to try the 
opposite coast; and the Alceste and 
Lyra having joined company, steered 
eastward accordingly ; but there, 
likewise, both officers and men were 
met, so as entirely to preclude the 
hope of bringing on, even by slow 
degrees, a more intimate communica- 
tion, The ships, instead of getting 
sight of the mainiand of Corea in 
hireandetwenty hours, found them 
selves, after three days, in the hoart 


ofa cluster of islands; and there in 
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a small bay on the south side of one 
of the least unpromising, they let go 
their stream-anchor in eight fathoms. 

The islands which, by the naviga- 
tors, were called Sir James Hall’s 
Group, seemed all to be inhabited, 
At the head of the little bay which 
the ships now occupied a village 
stood; towards aah. as soon as 
things had been rendered what a 
seaman calls snug, the two captains 
proceeded for the purpose of com- 
municating in a friendly spirit with 
its inhabitants. But the latter with- 
drew as they approached, leaving 
only a few old men, who indicated 
by signs that their presence in the 
village was by no means desired, 
Nothing could exceed the forbear- 
ance and good feeling with which the 
British officers comported themselves : 


‘« The inhabitants,” says Captain Max. 
well in his journal, ‘‘ who had assembled 
in numbers on the beach, all retired as 
we drew near the shore, excepting a few 
old men, who, when we landed and ap- 
proached them, making signs of friend- 
ship, shewed no reciprocity of that feel- 
ing towards us; but, in a loud voice and 
a very harsh-sounding language that our 
Chinese interpreters did not at all under. 
stand, constantly repeated some words, 
accompanied, however, with a very sig- 
nificant gesture of the hand, pointed to- 
wards the ship, to which it was clearly 
evident that they wished us immediately 
to return. Finding our courteous salu- 
tations and offerings of small presents 
were equally rejected, all we could do 
was to leave an impression of inoffen- 
siveness upon their minds by not going 
into the village. Asa dread of our in- 
trusion there appeared to be the great 
cause of their aversion to us, they no 
sooner saw us turn aside from it and 
ascend the heights, than they shewed 
signs of being pleased.” 


The result was, that having ob- 
tained from the top of the hill a com- 
manding view as far as the mainland, 
Captains Maxwell and Hall returned 
on board of ship, not, however, with- 
out having been greeted, while linger- 
ing on the beach, in a much more 
friendly manner by numerous groups 
of the natives. 

The position of these islands, and 
indeed of every other place at which 
during this interesting voyage the 
vessels touched, was accurately noted 
it appears, toa, that the offleora paid 
& hecoming rogard, as often fa the 
Went sehore, to the state of agricul. 
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ture and general condition of the in- 
habitants; as ‘far, at least, as the 
jealousy of the government and the 
extreme timidity of the governed 
would allow. But we do not’ con- 
ceive that of such things we are 
required to make especial mention. 
Every tolerable book of geography 
contains the substance of the dis- 
coveries which Captain Maxwell, in 
1816, had the merit of making. We 
should, therefore, but fatigue our 
readers in proportion as we increased 
the ‘bulk of our narrative, were we 
formally to notice them. 

From the ‘group which they had 
named after Sir’ James Hall, the 
frigate and brig steered for another, 
which is marked in modern maps as 
the Corean Archipelago, but to which 
our navigators chose to give the ap- 
pellation of Hutton’s Islands. Their 
endeavours to become acquainted 
with the domestic habits of the people 
dwelling here were not crowned with 
better success than had attended 
them elsewhere. On the contrary, 
the loud and angry vociferations 
which had greeted them when land- 
ing before were repeated with equal 
vehemence again ; while numbers of 
persons added a still more significant 
sign by drawing their hands across 
their throats as if to indicate the act 
of cutting. A closer acquaintance, 
however, satisfied the voyagers that 
unseemly as the latter movement 
was, it implied no threat of violence 
tothem. They, therefore, retired to 
their boats, and not long afterwards 
stood over to the mainland of Corea. 
There, in a well-sheltered bay, to 
which, out of compliment to Captain 
Hall, they gave the name of Basil’s 
Bay, the ships anchored; and once 
again, so soon as the day had made 
some progress, they renewed their 
effort to communicate with the natives. 
We must give the account of this 
negotiation in ‘the words of one’ of 
the principal actors in the scene :— 

“What we have seen,” says Captain 
Maxwell, “ of the Coreans upon the 
islands, did not encourage us to expect 
much cordial communication here. We 
were, therefore, rather agreeably sur- 
prised when, rowing towards the village 
on the northern side of the bay, we met 
several small vessels coming off from 
the shore full of people. In the head. 
most of these, the chief, an old man of a 
very venerable aspect, had taken his 
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passage ; who, upon our going alongside 
his vessel, received us very graciously, 
and made signs expressive of his wish to 
go to the Lyra, which lay nearer than the 
Alceste to the shore. We met these by 
others, which denoted a welcome, and 
meant to express the pleasure we should 
derive from seeing him on board ; and on 
board we accordingly went, where the 
whole party remained, looking at and 
examining every thing with much cu- 
riosity, until some time after dark. ‘They 
then went into their vessels, for the 
purpose, as we supposed, of going on 
shore ; but, instead of this, they steered 
for the Alceste, and I just got on board 
in time to receive the old gentleman and 
his suite, who all appeared to pay him 
the utmost respect and submissive ohe- 
dience. 

“‘The old chief did not seem to ap- 
prove of his people expressing their ad- 
miration ut the novelties around them, 
either by loud talking or handling things, 
a practice'in which their neighbours the 
Chinese so Offensively indulge. A smart 
rap from his cane, or occasionally a shake 
by the shoulder, limited all their cu- 
riosity to whispering and pointing. They 
partook of some refreshment, and left 
the ship about ten o’clock at night, ap- 
parently much delighted with the recep. 
tion which had been awarded them. 

* The next morning, at an early hour, 
the chief, with the same party, went on 
board the Lyra, where they breakfasted, 
and seemed much pleased with the man- 
ner of it. Upon my joining them there, 
the chief made known by signs that he 
Was coming to me; while we endea- 
voured, on the other band, to communi- 
cate our wishes to wait upon him on 
shore. Of this proposal he appeared 
very anxious to’ get rid; and when he 
left the Lyra, he pointed to the Alceste, 
and nodded to me, as if to say,‘ I am 
going to the ship, do you follow ;’ and 
steered off in that direction. But he 
very soon turned back when he saw us 
go into a bout, and row towards the 
shore. We waited until he came up, 
when, to our great surprise, he quitted 
his own vessel, and seated himself beside 
me in the gig, with one of his attendants. 
A friendly parley immediately ensued 
as to what course the boat was to steer. 
The old gentleman, with expressive ac- 
tion, pointed to the ship, while we ina 
similar manner pointed towards the shore, 
and the latter route was ultimately 
adopted; though I must do myself the 
justice to say, with feelings of great re- 
luctance. ‘The wishes of the Corean 
ought to have been complied with, how- 
ever they might militate against our own, 
particularly as he had with such liberal 
confidence placed himself at gur dis- 
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posal. But the anxiety to get upon 
land, where no European had ever trodden 
before, prevailed at the moment over any 
better feeling. The reward of such illi- 
beral conduct accorded exactly with its 
merits ; for we were stopped upon the 
first stones of the beach, and not suffered 
to go a step beyond them. The boat 
grounded a little distance from it, where- 
upon two Coreans waded off, and carried 
on shore (upon their backs) the chief 
and his attendant. Our people followed 
with us in the same manner. The mo- 
ment we were landed, however, our fur. 
ther progress was arrested by a shower 
—not of arrows or of stones, which these 
people have the credit of assailing in- 
truders with—no! but of tears, which 
flowed down the venerable face of the 
chief, accompanied by 4 most inte 
cry, and gestures of the most unfeigned 
grief. He had walked in this manner a 
short distance towards the village, when, 
looking round, ‘and’ seeing us still stand- 
ing where’ we landed, he stopped, and 
made several signs expressive of his gra- 
titude at our forbearance. His tears 
were wiped away, and the people, who 
during his lamentation had kept at a re- 
specttul distance from him, now drew 
round. Presently wé observed several 
ran off in different directions, who 
speedily returned, carrying small bas- 
kets, which the chief made them bring 
with him towards us. ‘Their contents 
(dried fruit and sweet cakes) were offered 
for our refreshment in the most courteous 
manner, which convinced me we were 
only excluded from their hospitality by 
the customs of their nation, and not from 
a want of individual inclination to kind- 
ness. 

“* By way of marking with reproach so 
uncharitable a custom, we refused to taste 
any thing that had been brought, to their 
very great mortification. Indeed, they 
appeared to understand and to feel, from 
the force of our signs, that sitting upon 
stones on the sea-beach was not, accord. 
ing to our view of these matters, a situa. 
tion proper to eat or drink in. Our re- 
fusal, after much pressing on their part, 
drew from the chief the repetition of a 
sign of which, when he had before made 
it in the boat, we could not comprehend 
the meaning. This was first pointing to 
us and to the village, then to the east, 
then moving his finger perpendicularly 
over to the horizon west. This latter 
motion was described four times ; when 
he placed his head on one side, and 
drew his hand across his neck, shutting 
his eyes, and remaining some time mo- 
tionless. All this we now clearly un. 
derstood to imply, that our going to the 
village would be known to his jealous 
and barbarous government in two days ; 
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and in two days more his head would be 
cut off for permitting us ; ‘although the 
poor man had no means whatever of pre- 
venting our going there but those he had 
so happily adopted. Is it not singular 
that a people exercising such inhospitable 
laws should have any part of their fron- 
tier indebted ‘to such a mode of pro- 
tection from the intrusion of strangers? 

“ All this also explained ‘the strange 
conduct of the people upon Hutton's 
Island, who, doubtless, meant that their 
heads would pay ‘the forfeit of holding 
any communication with us. 

“Tt was under these impressions, 
which rather whetted than diminished our 
desire to look into this forbidden land, 
that the opportunity of doing so was re- 
liunquished, and we returned on board ; 
because I felt that the government of my 
own country had alone the right to pre- 
scribe whether, and in what manner, if at 
all, the prejudices and opinions of those 
with whom we had been sent to com- 
municate were to be interfered with. 

“The Lyra had weighed to take her 
appointed station of leading, and the 
Alceste was braced for casting, when the 
Coreans again came alongside ; and the 
old chief, without waiting for the cere. 
monious aid that he had before received 
from his attendants, came quickly up the 
ship's side, and never stopped until he 
reached my after-cabin, where he threw 
himself at my feet in an agony of grati- 
tude, if I may be allowed the expression, 
and no entreaty of mine could prevail 
upon him to rise, or even sit upright, until 
he was so exhausted with sobbing, that I 
became alarmed, and sent for assistance. 
During this time, none of his own people 
had presumed to come near; nor, when 
he recovered his self-possession did he 
express a wish that any of them should 
enter the cabin, so anxious was he to 
mark his unbounded confidence ‘in my 
friendship. Certainly, no gratification 
which I could have derived from explor- 
ing the whole country would have equal- 
led that which had its rise in this im. 
pressive scene, the interest attaching to 
which was greatly enhanced by the im- 
posing mien and singularly _ striking 
manner of this venerable’ chief, whose 
grey hairs and long flowing white beard 
must have ‘attracted attention and com- 
manded respect wherever they were 
seen.” 


It is needless to dwell longer upon 
a narrative with the substance of 
which few readers of voyages and 
travels can at this time of day be un- 
acquainted. Through that cluster of 
a thousand islands the Alceste and 
Lyra held their way ; being con- 
fessedly the first ships which under 
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the flag of any ae nation ever 
visited the shores of Corea. And it 
is worthy of remark, that the com- 
manders of both—one in his pub- 
lished account, the other in his MS. 
journal—speak in high terms of the 
general accuracy of the information 
which the Jesuits collected long ago ; 
indeed, these intelligent men have 
erred only in this respect, that they 
marked the sea-board of the main- 
land two full degrees more to the 
east than the facts of the case will 
warrant. But we cannot afford to 
linger over records which our readers, 
if they be curious in such matters, 
can consult for themselves ; for there 
is as little of instruction as of amuse- 
ment to be derived from abridge- 
ments of histories, whether these re- 
late to European or Asiatic nations. 
Having given names to several 
islands, headlands, and roadsteads, 
and made in each of these ineffectual 
endeavours to break through the 
crust in which the natives had en- 
sconced themselves; having once, 
and only once, carried their point so 
far, that they were permitted to inspect 
the dwellings* of the country people, 
and eat with their betters, our two 
adventurers struck out, as it were, to 
sea, and, steering in a northerly di- 
rection, were first brought up under 
the lee, or south-west side of Sulphur 
Island. ‘They found it worthy of its 
name,—a volcanic production, on 
which dwelt only two or three fa- 
milies, whose business it was to col- 
lect and prepare the sulphur, and 
ship it on board the junks which were 
to convey it to Loo Choo; but they 
could not easily land, by reason of 
the heavy surf that prevailed; and 
the threatening aspect of the sky for- 
bade their lingering long at a spot 
where shelter was wanting. Where- 
fore, making all tight to meet the 
Tippon, they bore up to the south- 
east; and, catching os of the gale 
than they anticipated, came before 
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long in sight of the Great Loo Choo, 
where they determined for a brief 
space to sojourn. 

Of the risks which they ran in 
seeking out a harbour, of the skill 
with which they surmounted these 
risks, and the happy expedient which 
secured for them the friendly offices 
of the islanders, it were worse than 
idle to speak. Captain Hall and 
Dr. M‘Leod have both described 
these occurrences at length, as well 
as communicated to the public full 
information concerning the tastes and 
manners of the amiable inhabitants. 
Moreover, both of these gentlemen 
speak in the highest terms of praise 
of the forbearance and good humour 
exhibited on all occasions by the 
subject of this memoir. Not una- 
ware of his own power, which was 
much more than adequate to reduce 
the whole kingdom of Loo Choo to 
subjection, Captain Maxwell regu- 
lated all his personal proceedings, as 
well as the proceedings of the officers 
and men under his command, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the Loo Choo 
chiefs ; and he left, in consequence, 
the best impressions on the minds of 
the people when he quitted them, as 
well as confirmed what he is forward 
in his journal to describe as their 
natural disposition to be kind and 
hospitable. 

Should these detached papers be 
collected into a separate work, the 
latter will probably include numerous 
quotations from the document to 
which we have just referred. From 
our biography in its present form 
such extracts are of necessity ex- 
cluded, not because there is any 
lack of interest in them, but be- 
cause there is not space enough at 
our command with which to deal 
by them fairly. One little anec- 
dote, however, illustrative of the 
excellent footing on which the crews 
of the Alceste and Lyra succeeded in 
placing themselves with these gentle 


* Concerning the inhabitants of one of the Corean cluster, whom he had managed 
to conciliate, and who admitted him into their houses, — Maxwell writes thus : 
2 


—‘* Captain Hall and myself were forcibly struck with t 


e great resemblance of the 


habitations to those of the poorer classes of peasants in our own country (Scotland). 
Their building materials were exactly the same,—lath, clay, rush or straw thatch ; 
and any difference that could be observed in the household arrangements of the smoke. 
dried jnteriors was rather in favour of Corea, The men were not very tall, but 
strongly made, and well propertioned ; their dveas much the game as that we had scan 
before. They sumone ua in Our morning walk, and appeared highly amused 
with the attempts whioh they made to pronounce English words, in whieh they Were 
wonderfully successful,” 
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Asiatics, must be inserted. Speaking 
of his preparations to depart, after a 
month spent in the harbour, during 
no inconsiderable portion of which 
the sick of both crews had been per- 
mitted to live on shore, Captain 
Maxwell says :— 


‘* The powder had been brought on 
board a few days before, together with 
the sails and other stores for the depot; 
and thus the people that had been landed 
sick were embarked, all perfectly reco. 
vered, except one man who had died. 
His case had been hopeless when he went 
on shore; but if any thing could have 
saved him, the tender and unremitting 
kindness which restored health to others 
must have done so. For never, I be- 
lieve, were sick seamen so carefully 
nursed and daintily fed as by these ex- 
cellent Samaritans, whose truly Chris. 
tianised feelings were on every occasion 
nobly displayed. And, to sum up all, 
they offered a pagan sacrifice upon the 
tomb of this stranger when he was no 
longer sensible of their benevolence to- 
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wards him. They had dug his grave, 
and walked before his body at the fu- 
neral dressed in their mourning robes. 
They had erected a monumental stone, 
and engraved upon it, in our language, 
the epitaph which I dictated ; and after- 
wards, with great solemnity, performed 
the funeral rites which their own religion 
required.” 


This is very touching, as is the 
epitaph itself, of which we transcribe 
a copy, and with which, though with 
great reluctance, we feel that our 
present chapter must be brought to a 
close :— 


HERE LIES DURIED, 
AGED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, 
WILLIAM HARE, 
SEAMAN OF HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S SHIP 
ALCESTE,. 
DIED oct. 15, 1816, 
THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED 
BY THE KING 
AND INHABITANTS 


OF THIS MOST HOSPITABLE ISLAND.” 


JACK MORIARTY AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES T. C. D. 
No. II. 


COLLEGE STARVING — WHITSUN AND TRINITY WEEKS — THE SCHOLARSHIP AND FELLOW- 
SHIP EXAMINATIONS— THROUGH ALL THIS PERIOD OF HIGH LITERARY EXCITEMENT, 
JACK, HAVING REALLY AN INFINITE DEAL OF NOTHING TO DO, DOES IT, AND THAT TOO 


IN A WORKMANLIKE MANNER. 


Tux general reader, on perusing the 
first part of my present heading, will 
probably be getting himself ready 
for a course of tears. If he be of 
old Trinity, however, and among the 
initiated, he will just as probably 
refrain. Weeping is altogether a 
perilous process, and not to be under- 
gone without solid cause. This refers 
chiefly, I should say, to the tear mas- 
culine ; for that, somehow or other, 
is known soon to wear out utterly 
the heart that is its fountain; for 
touching the sorrows of the better 
part of creation, Bailly Nicol Jarvie’s 
idea is not a bad one, when he pro- 
claimed that it was “ Nae mair oot 
0’ the way to see a woman greet 
than it is to see a goose gangin’ bare- 
fitted.” Now as geese seldom run 
accounts with shoemakers, the illus- 
tration may be considered as perfect. 
Be this, however, as it may, the pre- 
sent writer speaks feelingly on the 
main point. Since he ceased to starve 


within the precincts of the university, 
he, God help him! has been obliged 
to do nothing but live, as he knows 
full well “College starving” is, 
in short, a phrase of most pecu- 
liar import, and indicates a form 
of destitution which, with all their 
“ scribbling,” as Lord Granville 
Somerset would say, it never en- 
tered the hearts of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners to scribble about. Its 
most logical division embraces two 
species, and is either perfect or im- 
perfect. Perfect college starving 1s 
that state of pauperism which sup- 
poses a complete absence of money 
and credit. A person thus situated 
in London, for instance, would pro- 
bably hold himself in rather embar- 
rassed circumstances. “ How am I 
to rise a breakfast ?” is one of those 
questions which it is proverbially said 
a fool may, in such a case, put with- 
out finding a wise man just ready to 
answer. In the Irish university, 
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such are the peculiar blessings of 
education, at least Irish education, 
the solution is of the easiest, and here 
it iss You have but to summon a 
council of war—consisting of yourself 
and your old woman of a skip (skip- 
pia a non skippando ; sed hoc biter) : 
the former member of the court being 
generally half asleep in his bed in 
the morning, while the other stands 
polishing her face with her apron, 
by way of brightening up her ideas 
within, as it were, at the foot—lay 
before the assembled parties an un- 
reserved view of the case, and the 
business is done. 

“ Well, then,” is the usual senti- 
ment of the aged Hebe, “ if there’s 
nather money nor credit to the fore, 
shure we can do without it. Ay, an’ 
troth wecan! Don’t desturb yerself, 
sir, about it” (this is only said to a 
freshman, who is naturally a little 
nervous, knowing no better), “ lave 
it to mysilf; we'll be twice as bad 
off afore we’s die, never fear—glory 
be to God !—and that’s a comfort— 
that same 


* Oh, woman !. in our hours of ease, 
Inconstant, coy, and hard to please ; 
When want of breakfast wrings the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !’” 


Ilenceforth you have nothing to do 
but continue your attention to your 
sleep, so as to give thereby a fine finish 
to the appetite. In no long space 
there will be a delicious concert of 
cups rattling and fire blowing in your 
outer chamber, to conclude with a piece 
of brief recitative, breathed through as 
much of an opening as the fair melo- 
dist’s nose can secure, on the principle 
of the wedge at the door. “Here we’s 
are, sir, why should we quarrel for 
riches?” It must be a strange tem- 
per, indeed, which would dispose you 
to quarrel with any mortal thing 
when before the eye there beams such 
a breakfast, and before the heart the 
knowledge of your paying nothing 
for it. This, perhaps, is the only 
occasion in life when you find that 
absence of money is a positiye bless- 
ing, as such a magnificent regale was 
never spread before you as now. 
Now every phenomenon in nature— 
and surely to get a splendid break- 
fast without money is one, and a most 
curious one, too—has its philosophy, 
and so has this. It resolves itself, in 
short, into one unfailing fact, that 
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your old woman cannot pretend to 
the luxury of a conscience, and, to do 
justice to her straightforwardness of 
character, never does. In the prac- 
tical application of this principle there 
is, however, much room for ingenuity. 
She, on sallying out on duty, is im- 
pressed, of course, with a general 
sense of her obligation to rob some- 
body. On that head, as I have just 
intimated, there does not exist any 
difficulty, that being a point I would 
desire to be always clearly understood 
by the reader. But the matter of 
conscience is who that somebody is to 
he. Frequently it is a thing of mere 
chance. It used to be the practice 
of the university skips, before break- 
fast, to assemble in solemn senate 
round the milkmen in the centres of 
the several courts, discussing the vir- 
tues generally of their respective mas- 
ters, and their comparative degrees of 
sobriety on the preceding night. Of 
these conventions old Tip, the dwarf 
badgeman already honourably refer- 
red to for his courage in spitting in 
the face of ould Katty, ould Jacky 
Barrett’s ould woman, was a sort of 
movable chairman, shifting from 
one to another, and refreshing him- 
self with a draught of milk pre- 
sented gratuitously, through ad- 
miration of his “ great power of 
words,” and which a flying education, 
by catching the newspapers and read- 
ing out, when they had finished be- 
fore the newsman called, the young 
gentleman's “ penny reads,” had con- 
ferred. The practice of these old 
ladies of the bedchamber was to leave, 
on such occasions, their masters’ doors 
staring wide open. By this arrange- 
ment they were themselves relieved 
from distraction of spirit in fumbling, 
among twenty others, for the pro- 
per latch-key; and if robbers, in 
their absence, should, from the se- 
cluded form of the buildings, venture 
to intrude, it could be none but those 
who were legitimate, and had a right 
to rob. From these conventions are 
necessarily absent that portion of the 
skip community whose masters have 
placed icasclves on the “ starving 
list,” and who cannot, therefore, 
afford the luxury of the usual 
gossip round the milk-can, but 
must be up and stirring, as becomes 
the emergency. Accordingly, they 
will be seen to dart in at the first open 
door, seize upon as much edible pro- 
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perty on table or pantry as will suit, 
and moye off with a countenance and 
conscience infinitely more composed 
than one might expect. No nicety 
of this sort did ever make sore the 
heart of any old college woman in 
my day, nor, for that matter, did it 
of any of their masters. ‘They, in- 
deed, may stifle any morbid feeling 
on. this head (and it is a strong hy- 
pothesis which supposes its existence 
im any case) by the reflection that 
they will have money in turn, and 
in turn their door will stand open 
some morning or other. 

The second form of academic pau- 
perism, and which, as I have said, is 
entitled, Imperfect College Starving, 
and refers to that state of affairs 
when there is credit, but no money. 
The difficulties here are, of course, 
merely nominal, and need no detail. 
It may be remarked, however, that 
this state of finance is a favourite 
one, the idea of a resumption of 
cash payments being, on the whole, 
practically scouted. 

I forget at what distance of time 
from the events of my last. number 
it was that, lying in my bed, in No. 
27 Brick Square, sweltering luxuri- 
ously in the blankets, and convincing 
myself over and over again that it 
would be absolute madness to get up 
so soon, I thought I heard a combi- 
nation of light and heavy sounds 
played off upon my outer door, as if 
some lady or gentleman’s hand and 
toe were taking thereat contemporary 
exercise. ‘Tumbling out of bed half 
asleep, and disencumbering myself of 
the bed-clothes by piecemeal as I 
moved along (an admirable plan to 
break the shock of the cold air, but 
only practicable by a bachelor), I suc- 
ceeded in throwing open the double 
door, whereupon the dirty face of 
the fair Mrs. Smout forthwith pre- 
sented itself. My robes were, to be sure, 
of the simplest order; but this was 
another of those niceties which made 
not sore the heart of any old college 
woman in my day, nor, for that 
matter, any of their masters. 

“ Well, Biddy,” said I, getting my 
eyes, by rubbing them, cut of a state 
of eclipse, as I addressed Jack Mori- 
arty’s deyoted follower, “ what fresh 
piece of mischief are you and your 
master after this morning ?” 

_“ A buildin’ oy churches, at laste, 
sir, an’ why not ?” responded the good 
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old, lady,, wiping. with. her cinder- 
riddled he lips, as if preparing 
to receive a, hearty salute from a 
sturdy pot of porter.. “ But here’s 
a letter from himsilf to tell you to 
come and help him, not a doubt of 
it !” 

“ Why, Biddy, you don’t tell me 
Mr. Jack's up yet, do you ?” 

“ Well, thin, he’s not just what 
you may call up, by raison that he’s 
down. But he wrote this on his 
mahogany goold-coyered writin’ - 
desk” (here Biddy, meeting my eye, 
and thereby recollecting that it was 
only when she was preaching about 
her master’s magnificence outside the 
walls that she held herself called 
upon, to glorify the character. of the 
establishment, corrected herself by a 
sober emendation)—“ on, the bellows 
outside the quilt,” as a body may say. 

The precious document was then 
handed into eourt, and which ran in 
the usual right royal manner :— 


* Jack M. 

* Article 1. You are bidden to a ban- 
quet at our palace forthwith. 

“ Article 2, Biddy Smout, our Minis- 
ter for the Interior, is charged with the 
execution of this decree, 

“ (Signed) Jack M. 
“* (Countersigned ) Bropy. Sour, 
‘* Minister of the Interior.” 


“ A biddin’ for blankets!” screamed 
the lovely minister for the interior ; 
“has he takin his lave ov his sinses 
at last thin ?” 

“ Hut, Biddy, get out with you!” 
said I, wishing to soothe her alarm, 
and pushing her out into the lobby, 
“it’s a feast of reason he means. 
Tell him I'll be over in a moment.” 

“ A faste of raisins at this time ov 
the morning! an’ where’s he to get 
them?” I heard the old lady mutter- 
ing to herself, little enlightened, as 
it would seem, by my hurried ex- 
planation, as she shuffled down stairs. 

“ Jack,” thought I, as, in my high 
state of excited anticipation, I jumped 
into my trousers by way of expedi- 
tion, with only the slight drawback 
that, having jumped the wrong way 
into them, I tumbled three or four 
times on the floor in jumping out of 
them again, —“ Jack is decidedly 
after something this morning, that’s 
plain. Let me see now what it can 
be. _ To-morrow will be Whitsun 
Thursday, and the candidate scholars 
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will be going in for their examina- 
tion. He will have a vast deal of 
running about, I know, among them, 
—encouraging them during the in- 
tervals of examination to expectorate, 
as a wholesome process, the annual 
quantity of nonsense which is always 
expected on this occasion. Then 
next week comes on the terrible fel- 
lowship examination ; and he will, of 
course, be up to the ears in business, 
cheering the unhappy wretches who 
are to undergotorturethereat. Then 
again there is the sizarship exami- 
nation, and the whole bogful of Kerry 
frieze-coats, and old Jacky Finn, the 
Wesmeath hedge-school governor, 
will be at his inveterate practice of 
standing as candidate just as he has 
done time out of mind; and Jack, I 
know, is determined to give him a 
more magnificent chairing than usual 
round the courts, to congratulate him 
on his annual disappointment. Yes, 
yes!” said I, “ Jack will have a vast 
deal of nothing upon his hands, for 
the next ten days or so, and he wants 
to consult me as to the possibility 
of his getting through it all.” Hay- 
ing, during this soliloquy, con- 
trived, by a sort of natural instinct, 
I suppose, for I was far beyond 
any power of deliberation, to get 
on my grey cloth morning-gown 
and college slate, reserving for my 
transition across the courts the ad- 
justment of the neckcloth —the fa- 
vourite mode of touching off that 
part of the toilette with us in flying 
to morning chapel —I found myself 
incontinently at Jack’s open door in 
No. 7, and where the lovely Smout 
once more was standing brushing her 
master’s toggery, and dimly visible 
through the cloud raised by her own 
energies, like a pyramid in a sirocco 
of dust. 

“ Hallo, Biddy, here I am again! 
What sign is there of breakfast ?” 

“Och ! an troth, sir, sure it wud’nt 
be manners in us to make a show 
till we was sure ye wud come.” 

“Keep out of the way, then, 
Biddy !” said I, hurrying on, without 
stopping to remark a most suspicious 
puckering about one corner of her 
mouth, which, as soon appeared, ex- 
pressed a strong presentiment and 
enjoyment of the mischief that was 
at hand. Bursting Jack’s bed- 
chamber door open, I executed a 
splendid somerset, whose local ér- 
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minus was in the centre of Jack's bed, 
and whose shock was broken, as I 
intended it should, by Jack’s own 
person therein ensconced. 

“ Hallo, there above!” said Jack, 
emerging from the bed-clothes, and 
coming to the surface. “ What the 
devil brings you here ?” 

“ Brings me here, is it ? The hope 
of my breakfast, of course!” 

*“ Oh,ay! Iremember now asking 
you,” said Jack, with his mouth full 
of sleep. “Have you any money 
about you ?” 

“ Yes,” said I; “I think I have 
about ten shillings; but what has 
that to do with the breakfast ?” 

“ Why, something, in a slight de- 
gree, I should rather say. Biddy!” 

* An amn't I here, Misther Jack ?” 
said that beautiful being, her soapless 
face betraying sooty symptoms of de- 
light. 

“Well then,” said her master, 
lazily, turning half a mouth towards 
her over his shoulder, “ Mr. T 
will give you money for tea, bread, 
butter, sugar, milk. How many eggs 
do you generally take? Ill take 
four myself—say a dozen, and we 
can, at all events, eat them to-mor- 
row—at least I can; so be off with 
you, and blow the fire, while Biddy 
is on external duty, for I want to 
give a finishing touch or so to my 
last sleep; and call me, do you hear, 
when all’s ready.” 

“Oh! colder than the wind that freezes 

Founts that of late in sunshine played 
Is the congealing pang that seizes 

The trusting bosom when betrayed.” 
And betrayed I was with a ven- 
geance ! ere was I who, in my 
eagerness to enjoy a piece of mischief 
at another's expense, had hazarded 
the existence of a popular pair of 
trousers, not only fraudulently de- 
prived of any jer f positive accession 
to my happiness, but actually made 
myself the victim of duplicity. I, too, 
Jack Moriarty’s bosom friend as I then 
was, and historian, as I am destined 
to be, through all time—oh ! treach- 
ery, is not thy name Jack? And 
if there was any thing wanting to 
fill up the measure of bitterness, it 
was supplied by the fiendish exulta- 
tion of the wretch Mrs. Smout, who, 
casting herself, after the ecstatic mode 
of her countrywomen, with her out- 
stretched arms upon that part of the 
bed where her master’s shoulder was 
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shaking evidently with infinite chuck- 
lings, exclaimed in a shrill scream 
of delight, which the combined 
energies of a whole universe of su- 
perannuated brood-hens could not 
match, “Och! och! but ye’s are the 
deludher of the world !—for where’s 
the likes of yer? ‘The blessin’ be 
about the young lady that yer begin 
to feed with yer false music—for 
she'll need it, and amin, I say, this 
day!” Then turning to me, who 
was sitting in a petrified state on the 
top of Jack, fixed in the attitude 
which terminated my somerset, she 
continued,—“ An’ sure, sir, does n’t 
he flog the univarse for divarsion ? 
Tm going on nine-and-twenty year 
in the College, but one that ‘ud 
hould a candle to him I nivir saw— 
a candle, in troth!—no, if it warn’t 
bigger than a boordin’-house rush- 
light. But I'd betther be off for the 
breakfast, sir!” 

Roused by this appeal, I flung 
two crown-pieces at her head (which, 
with my usual ill luck, did not dash 
her brains out, but struck the inno- 
cent wall beyond her), leaped madly 
from the bed, and finally sought to 
distract my thoughts by superintend- 
ing at the fire the wandering energies 
of Jack’s old pipeless pair of bellows. 
My efforts were, however, consider- 
ably successful, as by the time old 
Smout, the Minister for the Interior, 
was heard panting and blowing on 
the stairs, burthened with a store of 
good things, my temper had reco- 
vered its level, and I felt sufficiently 
hungry to foresee that I could do 
full justice to them, a circumstance 
which considering that I alone had 
paid for them, aided, it is probable, 
my yes “Here Biddy,” 
said I, “in with the eggs, and call 
your master.” 

This latter part of my directions 
the old lady executed, not by ringing 
a bell or sounding a gong, as is done 
in ag genteel commonplace house- 
holds, but by coolly walking in, and 
then walking out again with every 
stitth of bed-clothes upon her 
shoulder. “ Walking out” does not 
very correctly express the mode of 
her egress, however, on the present 
occasion, as the ceremony gave rise 
to a trial of speed as to which 
should reach the door first be- 
tween Jack’s handmaiden, Jack’s 
slipper flying after her head, and 
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Jack himself. After that facetious 
gentleman had recovered from the 
irritation of a disturbed snooze, and 
which he helped himself to do by 
executing in certain very thin robes 
a pirouette or so round the room, he 
stopped to admire the arrange- 
ments of the breakfast-table, pro- 
nouncing them inimitable, in a 
general way, but intimating that, 
as he had a large number of ac- 
quaintances, he should exert him- 
self to see that they were really 
imitated on many future occasions, 
consoling me with the observation 
that, by this means, I would not be 
called on to pay up my shares for a 
respectable space of time again. 

“T must certainly,” said he, “en- 
large the circle of my friends. I had 
not intended to have done so until 
winter, when I would require to bor- 
row umbrellas and lose them ; but I 
see I must give many breakfasts be- 
fore that—I see I must.” 

With this exposé of his future do- 
mestic arrangements, he proceeded to 
institute a combined process of eating 
and dressing, and which resolved itself 
into alternate stages of egg and stock- 
ing—trousers and egg—egg, waist- 
coat and egg—egg—and—and—egg 
—then egg, and then coat, and then 
egg again, winding all up with one 
continuous flourish of eggs. 

“Come, come,” said he, reproach- 
ing himself, as it were, for trifling, 
“Jet us get seriously to breakfast.” 

Suiting the action to the word, he 
threw himself into an easy college 
attitude, by resting his feet horizon- 
tally on the seat of my chair, and 
which I reciprocated, to complete the 
picture. 

“Let us make haste,” said he, 
“the candidate scholars will be put- 
ting down their names to-day, and 
will be already at deep funking. 
(The meaning of this term is pe- 
culiar, and, next to undergoing a 
college examination, will be best un- 
derstood by the reader’s consulting 
the experience of any gentleman of 
his acquaintance who has ever held 
up his hand at the Old Bailey.) 

Accordingly, we hurried the break- 
fast over, limiting, on this emergency, 
our habit of doing justice to ourselves 
to something rather over than under 
six cups a-piece, and went forth to 
view the stirring scene which the 
college courts always present the day 
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before scholarship, and which does 
not, indeed, subside until that day 
fortnight, when the period of excite- 
ment is closed by the sizarship ex- 
amination. ‘To attain the position of 
scholar-of-the-house, a very compe- 
tent knowledge of Greek and Roman 
literature is required, tested, as it is, 
by a critical examination held for 
two days by the senior fellows. This 
portion of the general body, and who 
form, in a great degree, the ruling 
authorities of the University, as the 
junior fellows are considerably re- 
stricted to their duties as tutors and 
examiners at the usual term examina- 
tions, resume their former occupa- 
tions of examining on the occasion of 
scholarship and fellowship only. The 
emoluments attached to the situation 
of scholar are very considerable, and 
constitute to the struggling student 
a very desirable and solid object of 
ambition, especially to the class of 
sizars, persons for the most part of 
limited means. Moreover, a great 
degree of respectability belongs to 
the name, and which is felt to attach 
itself in a considerable measure to af- 
ter-life. The number of candidates 
was, on the present occasion, unusually 
great, amounting to upwards of one 
hundred and twenty. ‘This may be ac- 
counted for by the chances of success 
having been multiplied by the large 
proportion of vacancies which were 
proposed to be filled up. Each scho- 
lar vacates his office after a tenure of 
five years; but the present year, 
moreover, belonged to the cycle cor- 
responding to the unhappy period of 
1798, when the authorities were re- 
luctantly compelled to punish by 
expulsion several of the young scho- 
lars, who were more than suspected 
of treasonable practices. Accord- 
ingly, the courts presented one living 
sea of black caps and gowns, the in- 
dividuals who tenanted them crowd- 
ing towards the porter’s lodge, to 
“put down” their names as candi- 
dates. As none but persons with 
some pretensions to classical acquire- 
ments— pretensions which his most 
intimate acquaintances never imputed 
to Moriarty, and the more intimate 
the less inclined, always excepting 
Biddy Smout, who looked upon her 
master as a miracle of knowledge, 
and “able to sack the provost him- 
self, and thin the vice-provost, one 
down and another come on”— the 
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reader will probably, in his igno- 
rance, ask whet business he could 
possibly have in such a crowd on 
such an occasion. ‘That reader must 
therefore be informed, once for all, 
that Jack on the contrary had a very 
great deal of business, and which no- 
body but himself coulddo. For had 
he not to stand at the desk in the 
lodge, with his cap half off his head 
in his excitement, and bestow on each 
candidate as he came up, and whom 
Jack knew—whom, indeed, did he 
not know ?—a whole world of ora- 
cular counsel and advice touching 
the proper way of demeaning himself 
in the hall to-morrow. 

Not, indeed, that Jack knew pre- 
cisely any thing whatever about the 
matter,—just as if a man should, for 
that reason, deny himself the luxury 
of giving advice, forsooth! Was he 
not there to tell them what his 
opinion seriously was, and, as a 
friend, as to the best mode of se- 
curing success, and what was a good 
deal to the effect, that the party ad- 
vised should answer the best they 
could, and other like topics, which 
could only occur to such an original 
mind as his, And even where his 
directions and monitions were not 
more than half digested by some of 
the receivers, in the rashness of 
youth, who seemed to think that a 
professed caulion-man was likely to 
know rather less on those points than 
themselves, were they not swallowed 
and bolted by the fathers of those 
candidates who had come up from 
the provinces—many of them for the 
first time in their lives—to cheer 
them up on this trying occasion. 

“Mind that, my boy,—mind now 
what this gentleman says,—I’m sure, 
sir, he ought to be much obliged to 
you. Good again! Half-a-dozen 
raw eggs and a Swedish turnip in 
slices, before he goes into the hall, 
would give a good tone to the voice, 
and might have its effect upon the 
examiner.” ‘ Pray, sir,—I have not 
the pleasure of knowing you,— but 
might I expect you to dinner with 
me at the hotel at five ?—now sir, 
don’t say no, I beg!” But villain as 
Jack was (had he not defrauded me 
of a breakfast ?), he was that only— 
he was not a sponge, and so con- 
stantly evaded the temptation. 

On the next morning, being Thurs- 
day before Whitsunday—the day 
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fixed by the statutes—the tug of war 
commenced, the tocsin being sounded 
on the large-bell for a space of twenty 
minutes (commencing at a quarter 
after seven o'clock, college time.* 
The scene of action on this, as on 
every similar occasion, was the 
dining-hall, as the theatre was in 
a full glow of preparation for the 
fellowship examination, which would 
commence on the ensuing Wednes- 
day. The hour for the scholarship 
examination commencing is strictly 
limited to eight o'clock, all ingress 
being impossible beyond that time, 
and which is defined by the market- 
hell alluded to in my first number at 
thedoor in ahigh state of synchronism 
with the last biow of the clock over- 
head. To do justice, however, to the 
considerate feelings of the porter in 
charge of the machinery of the said 
market-bell, he sounds the note of 
dispersion at the first, the very first 
stroke of the chronometer, bringing 
it down from shoulder to thigh with 
a hearty earnestness which shews he 
can appreciate the relief from agony 
it brings. Moreover, he himself then 
goes off duty. Into many a beating 
heart that day was instantly sent a 
pulse of fierce fervour by so simple an 
intonation—many and many a cheek 
was blanched. ‘The day so long 
looked for, hoped for, and, when it 
did come, so dreaded, was set in, and 
they must now abide its issue. And 
then, in cruel contrast to all this 
scene of agitation, was the cool, the 
insolently, atrociously cool demean- 
our of the grey-headed examiners, 
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who passed through the retiring 
crowd, lingering still on the outside 
with as much calmness as if proceed- 
ing to breakfast, and that breakfast, 
too, to be paid for—as in one John 
Moriarty’s case—by some favourite 
guest! The subject of examination 
is restricted, as [ hinted before, to 
mutters of purely classical literature, 
and comprises within its range a 
considerable proportion of the best 
authors of Greece and Rome. Each 
of the examiners selects one of 
the books in question, and the busi- 
ness proceeds simultaneously at the 
several points of the hall, which, ac- 
cording to my previous statement, 
presented on this occasion an un- 
usually full appearance. It is super-> 
fluous to remark, that where the in- 
terests involved are so very consider- 
able, the test of scholarship is as 
rigidly as it is impartially applied. 
For one of the examiners a sentiment 
amounting to something like perfect 
awe was confessedly felt by every 
individual among the candidates, Dr. 
Elrington, the then provost, but sub- 
sequently elevated to the see of Ferus. 
That he was a man of high acquire- 
ments and powerful abilities in what- 
ever line he chose to display them, 
his published works, as well as the 
voice of his contemporaries, fully 
evince; but his character as an ex- 
aminer was darkened into what, in 
our view, was sheer savage sternness. 
This, I now know, was a partial idea, 
fostered by a feeling of agitation 
which his presence used to inspire ; 
but still its effect was real and deep. 


* T have, in a former Number, alluded to the circumstance of the college.clock 


being always kept a quarter-of-an-hour behind that of the post-office. 


I think that it 


is in Basle, in Switzerland, that, up to this day, the clock of the town-hall is regulated 
one hour behind the natural state of the day, in commemoration of a conspiracy 
being many years ago frustrated by the ingenuity of one of the magistrates, who, aps 
prised of the circumstance, prevented, by this simple artifice, the meeting of the 
conspirators, and which, it appears, could never afterwards be effected. But the 
movements of the respectable old gentleman who stares you above the dining-hall of 
Trinity, and an honest old soul of a clock he is too—going, when he does go, decid- 
edly, and stopping, when he does stop, just as decidedly and candidly—refer to no 
such atrocious recollections. The engagements of the young gentlemen in town, 
he knows, are somewhat protracted, especially if at evening parties, and taking leave 
of their partners, beyond the exact time, and he therefore indulges them with a 
quarter-of-an-hour’s law to reach the gates before they are closed for the night. 
This circumstance, by the by, will throw light in some measure on the apparently 
superfluous verbiage of Charley Sharpe, the book.auctioneer in Anglesea Street, the 
most punctual of men, and an immense favourite with Jack, whose advertisements, 
with an eye to his college customers, always concluded with some such announce. 
ment as “Sule to commence with No. 232 of the Catalogue, strictly at eight o’clock, 
to the minute accurately, by the post-office precisely.” 
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There is no doubt, however, that his 
form of examination was peculiarly 
searching, and rarely was attended 
by a favourable judgment upon the 
results. “The provost’s best mark” 
was an uncommon event in my day, 
and was, of course, prized in propor- 
tion to its rarity. Among the exam- 
iners, too, came out in full force— 
force after his little odd way—the 
vice-provost, even Jacky Barrett. 
For such occasions he was known to 
arm himself with a strange — 
ment of puzzling passages, cranky 
een and obscure readings, 
wherewith he might give to the can- 
didates “a power,” as he termed it, 
“of piishes” (i as in rushes). The 
examination, like that at the com- 
mencement of each term, is conducted 
during two consecutive days, and 
terminates at four o'clock on Friday 
evening. 

But this is rather a digression. As 
Jack Moriarty was not, as a matter 
of course, among the candidates, it 
may be asked what that industrious 
personage was about all this time? 
Jack, sir, then was about a great deal. 
I would distinctly wish it to be under- 
stood that he was over the very coat- 
tails in business; it isa strong figure, 
I allow, but not stronger than the 
facts themselves warrant. If any 
reader should still further wish for 
more accurate ideas as to the precise 
nature of this business, I, too, would 
beg to say at once that I hold such a 
reader a troublesome fellow, and I 
don’t wish for his further acquaint- 
ance. He can have, of course, his 
half-crown on applying at the pub- 
os If — will — in 
as ow e manage who have 
an infinite deal of nothing to do, and 
are fully alive to the duty of doing 
it, let people consult their own pri- 
vate and personal experience on such 
occasions, I say, and let other people 
rest. 

Suppose, then, that the scholar- 
ship examination is brought to a 
close, or that the Friday evening has 
arrived. The adjudication of the 
successful candidates will not be an- 
nounced until Trinity Monday morn- 
ing, which is now removed by more 
than an interval of a week, and the 
candidates are in comparative peace. 
This, however, they contrived to en- 
liven by a small system of self-tor- 
menting, and to which Moriarty was 
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sure to lend his friendly aid. They 
might be seen running up and down 
stairs with cards full of calculations 
in their hands, conferring in rings in 
the centre of the courts after com- 
mons as to the chances of success; 
and, finally, and as the result of im- 
partial deliberation, each determin- 
ing that, come what might of the 
rest, he himself was sure of his elec- 
tion. 

As this was now Saturday, there 
were tokens of excitement and ani- 
mation pervading the courts, and the 
whole university in general, to which 
the scholarship affair could not have 

iven rise, as the trial of skill had, as 

said, closed the preceding evening, 
and matters on that head would be 
comparatively at rest until Monday 
week, when the day of declaration 
would stir them up once more. The 
porters, who are all necessarily fat 
and scant of breath, else the idea of 
a public institution would be de- 
preciated, assisted by a whole mob 
of understrappers, who were not in 
academic livery—some of them, in- 
deed, were almost in nothing at all— 
were seen toiling in coatless energy 
across the courts, bearing what seemed 
detached portions of previously pre- 
pared machinery, rather tarnished 
through use, from an odd sort of a 
recess in Botany Bay Square, and only 
disturbed upon the present annual 
occasion. Streams of ladies and 
gentlemen, and of all possible grades 
of ladies and gentlemen—we have 
an assortment of every degree of 
fineness and quality in Ireland—were 
hurrying all in one direction, to- 
wards the theatre, as if the scene of 
some interesting preparation, and 
which through its magnificent com- 
partments was echoing all round, and 
sending out its echoes at every open- 
ing far and wide over the univer- 
sity, to a system of fierce and hurried 
hammering. In short, the usual pre- 
parations were making for the fellow- 
ship examinations, which would com- 
mence on Wednesday, and be con- 
tinued through that and the three 
ensuing days. These consisted of a 
series of circular seats, rising gradu- 
ally one above the other, so as to suit 
the convenience of the crowd of spec- 
tators, and command a view of the 
open space in the centre. One seg- 
ment of this circular space is filled 
up with seats for the court of exam- 
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iners, which, as I intimated before, is 
constituted by the provost and the 
seven senior fellows, while opposite 
to them are placed the candidates, 
amounting, in their average number, 
to half-a-dozen. Both parties re 

—if repose that can be called which 
repose is none—on cushions of the 
softest texture ; and an air of seeming 
comfort is completed by a thick car- 
peting of green baize, though that 
idea is strangely in contrast with what 
is really a scene of excitement almost 
painful. On the present occasion the 
visitors to the hall were very nu- 
merous, and were mingled among the 
workmen. The assemblage of fe- 
males was beyond the usual propor- 
tion too. Asthey are excluded from 
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the court of examination while in 
actual progress, they avenge them- 
selves by visiting the scene whilst in 
a state of preparation, sitting now in 
the chair of the examiner and won- 
dering what questions he would ask, 
and now in the chair of the exam- 
ined, and wondering what he again 
would answer. ‘Then would the fa- 
ther, or brother, or other male friend 
accompanying, thinking himself 
bound not to appear ignorant, vo- 
lunteer an explanation of the whole 
process of fellowship examination, ex- 
citing therein all his faculties, that of 
impudence especially, in a case, on 
an average, hopelessly beyond their 
comprehension.* “ Poor creatures !” 
would then be the general rejoinder, 









* The present writer has exerted himself to procure a copy of the corum of exe 
amination prescribed, and which, as it is not generally known, it may not be uninter. 
esting to the reader. When it is borne in mind that the searching nature of the 
examination—and to make it so the examiner tasks his ingenuity to the utmost— 
requires the candidates’ knowledge to be so accurate as implies a perfect recollection 
of almost every sentence of each prescribed author, and that the whole process, even 
where the most abstruse dissertations of the German philosophy and the most compli- 
cated formule of mathematics are involved, is conducted orally, and in the Latin 
language, there is reason for the general opinion, that the fellowship examination in 
Trinity College, Dublin, forms the most rigorous literary ordeal in the world, and to 
which, indeed, neither of the sister universities of England can propose the slightest 
parallel. The emoluments, however, and dignity of the situation, it must be re- 
marked, are in the same proportion :— 

Intellectual Philosophy. 
Reid's Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind ; Stewart’s (Dugald) Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind ; Brown’s (Thos.) Lectures on the Philosophy 
of the Human Mind ; Bacon’s Novum Organum; Bacon de Augmentis Scientiarum, 
liber v. ; Berkely on the Principles of Human Kuowledge ; Whateley’s Logic ; Locke 
on the Understanding ; Cousin’s History of Philosophy ; Cousin on Truth, Beauty, 
and Virtue. 

Mathematical Philosophy. 
Cagnoli’s Trigonometry; Lardner’s Trigonometry ; Luby’s Trigonometry ; Wood- 
house’s Trigonometry ; Lacroix on the Differential and Integral Calculus ; Lardner 
on the Differential and Integral Calculus ; Herschell’s Examples of the Differential 
and Integral Calculus; Lardner’s Analytic Geometry ; Hamilton’s Conic Sections ; 
Selections from Archimedes ; Monge’s Geometry ; Dupin’s Geometry ; Leroy’s Ge- 
ometry ; Lacroix’s Geometry ; Chaste’s Geometry ; Poisson’s Memoire on the Cal- 
culus; Jacobi’s Researches on Elliptic Functions ; Murphy’s Algebra ; Gounil’s Al- 
gebraic Analysis. 

Natural Philosophy. 
Newton's Principia; Poisson's ‘Traité de Mécanique ; Pratt's Mechanical Philoso- 
phy; Lloyd’s Mechanical Philosophy ; Lloyd’s Optics; Herschell on Light ; Her- 
schell on Sound; Airy’s Lunar Theory ; Airy’s Planetary Theory ; Airy on Nutation 
and Precession ; Airy on the Theory of Waves applied to Light ; Airy on Figure of 
Earth ; Robinson on Figure of Earth; Lubbock on Tides; La Place’s Systeme du 
Monde ; the Doctrine of La Place’s Coefficients as applied to Figure of Earth; So- 
mervilie’s Mechanism of Heavens; M‘Cullagh’s and Hamilton’s Optical Re- 
Searches. 
Ethical Philosophy. 

Cicero de Finibus Bonorum et Malorum ; Ciceronis Questiones Academice ; Cicero- 
nis Questiones Tusculane ; Cicero de Legibus; Cicero de Natura Deorum; Cicero 
de Officiis; Conybeare’s Reply to Tindal; Butler’s Analogy ; Butler’s Ser- 
mons on Human Nature ; Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses ; Cumberland de 
Legibus Nature ; Cudworth’s Immutable Morality ; Adams on Virtue ; Smith’s 
Moral Sentiments; Paley’s Ethical Philosophy; Brown’s Reply to Shaftesbury ; 
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referring to the candidates, “ how 
they must wish it was all over.” 

And well they may. ‘To devote 
day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to a line of severest 
study that has no points of relaxa- 
tion—no spots of sun-mantled green- 
ness to disport on—to task the spirit 
in foregoing, and that in our nature’s 
most elastic season, those enjoyments 
even of the animal economy, even of 
open light and air, poring on and on, 
alike through the dreary watches of 
the night as the tantalising bright- 
ness of the day, and through all and 
amid all to bear up manfully against 
the sickening and sinking of the 
heart, which a strain so tense and so 
monotonous on the physical energies 
alone would induce, even was there 
nothing of the sense of hope deferred 
and blighted, working, as it often 
‘does, in fatal secresy—surely there is 
cnough here to waste and wear away 
a nerve far less fine in its tone and 
texture than is often assigned to the 
lot of genius. Well, then, may they 
wish it over! 

*“ T have been round them all,” said 
Jack, alluding to his circuit of the 
candidates on the evening preceding 
the examination, “ [have been round 
them all. Iadministered a couple of 
glasses, or so, of good old port to 
M and K , With rather good 
effect, and four or five to myself with 
decidedly good effect. I am about 
to take down S—— to Dunleary, the 
noise from the examination hall is 
driving him distracted. He has been 
applying too liberally, I am afraid, 
of late, to green tea and slops. He 
could bear nothing else, he says. 
Why don’t the board see that those 
carpenters work with muffled ham- 
mers, as it were.” 

Next morning the college was alive 
from day-break. <A peculiar feeling 








Dugald Stuart on the Active Powers ; Mackintosh’s Ethical Dissertation ; Aris- 


totle’s Ethics. 


History. 
Herodotus ; Thucydides ; Livy ; Hook’s Rome; Mitford’s Greece ; Niebubr’s Rome ; 


Heeren’s Greece. 


Chronology. 
Newton’s Chronology ; Hale’s Chronology ; Beveridge’s Chronology ; Wall on the 
Astronomical Learning of the Egyptians ; Mitford's Chronological Disquisitions. 
; Hebrew. 


The first twenty-five chapters of Isaiah. 


Classics. 
One of the Greek Plays, or Demosthenes’ Orations, no previous notice being 
given. ‘The Latin author selected is generally Tacitus. 
Composition in Latin Prose and Verse. 
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of interest was attached to the pre- 
sent occasion, and which pervaded all 
parties. The two favourite candi- 
dates for the single vacancy, M. 
and K » had been frequently 
pitted against each other during their 
undergraduate course, and each had 
been almost alternately victorious 
and defeated. This was the last 
trial of strength they were ever to 
have. This was the one great capital 
prize for which they were finally 
to compete, and then one of them 
might rest for life. The private 
characters ef both—their public was 
that of intellect—were excellent. 











M-—— was a young gentleman of 
moderate birth and fortune; but 
K ’s original condition had been 


one of great humility and compara- 
tive privation. His struggles must 
have been many and severe before 
he attained a footing of respectabi- 
lity in the university, though no- 
where is there so positive a grace 
shed over such efforts, if honestly and 
unaffectedly made. This circum- 
stance induced.a general feeling in 
his favour. Moriarty’s predilections 
hovered between both, although it 
required but little to cause an actual 
preponderance towards the poorer 
candidate. 

I do not recollect a morning in all 
my life—and yet I have been at 
this date a denizen of the warm 
south for years—blessed by a sun- 
rise of such dazzling brilliancy as 
burst upon all eyes that morning. 
Every one was up and stirring, and 
the chapel, at the early hour of six, 
was crowded. The examinations not 
commencing until eight o'clock, the 
interval was devoted by a crowd of 
students and civilians (as a raw re- 
cruit is fond of expressing it) to the 
exhilarating exercise of kicking 
against the low iron-gates, which 
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stood, with characteristic obstinacy, 
between them and the portals of the 
theatre of examination. Jack was 
not, however, in his usual place, 
the centre of a college-mob, being 
assiduously employed in “ saddling,” 
as he termed it, the candidates, pull- 
ing on for them their silk stockings 
and shoes, and arranging their white 
neck-cloths with a taste to which 
their hands, trembling with nervous 
weakness, could not aspire. At last, 
the porter in charge, who had by 
slight tugs at the lever-rope at first, 
and then by gradual 
power, been wakening into life the 
huge bell of the university, reached 
the computed climax precisely as 
the hands pointed to twenty mi- 
nutes to eight, 
thunder shivered the air. This 
was the signal for the gates be- 
ing opened —a process rather dan- 
gerous to the opener, where you have 
an irritated crowd ready to assist you 
by external pressure, and forthwith 
every seat was occupied, except those 
for the examiners and candidates, 
who would not make their appear- 
ance until the proper season. The 
bell continued to toll until five 
minutes to eight—the precise mo- 
ment, by the by, and suggesting queer 
analogies s, at which the Newgate one 
ceases on the morning of execution ; 
and forthwith, headed by the pro- 
vosts, and received by the whole com- 
pany standing, entered, according to 
seniority, the eight examiners, fol- 
lowed by the candidates. Thus, to 
take one of the analogies before al- 
luded to, the eight examiners repre- 
sent, as it were, in the procession 
from the condemned cell, the prison 
chaplain eight times multiplied,—the 
chief point of resemblance being here 
the astonishing coolness and calmness 
of the party in question in each case ; 
but any want of similitude is made 
up by that part of the picture which 
includes the candidates, who, as they 
pass the barrier of the circle, exhibit 
faces rather longer perhaps, and more 
wo-begone, than those which present 
themselves at the well-known debtors’ 
door. The candidates then took their 
seats, as soon as the examiners had 
assumed theirs; and a curious & array 
they did prese 
indeed! worn, w eary, nd exhausted, 
and two-thirds of them reduced to 
spectacles. Both parties were in full 
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dress and robes ; but what a contrast! 
the one, the examiners, full of spirit, 
snufting the coming slaughter,—they, 
had, however, been all once slain 
themselves—the other could not have 
got up a laugh among them strong 
enough to shake the air two inches 
from them. The moment the clock 
sounded, M‘Allister, the head porter, 
arrayed in his red silk gown of office, 
and full state face, and who held 
the market-bell on this grand occa- 
sion, to distinguish it from vulgar 
eyes, came down with a single peal, 
and the business commenced. As a 
prelude, however, the senior lecturer 
for the year rose, and read a long 
piece of Latin, believed to be—for no 
one of course paid any attention to it 
—that part of the statutes which re- 
fers to the rules for electing fellows. 
The interval was employed by the 
examiner in the first course (intel- 
lectual philosophy) unfolding his 
roll, and sharpening his pencil ; 

while every other individual present, 
from the provost down to the gib, 
sharpened his pencil too, with a view 
to mark the responses. This over, 
the examiner opened his fire. The 
first question put at fellowship is in- 
tended to rouse the candidates only, 
it is supposed, as a correct response, 
if any at all, is never received. One 
or two may be seen to move their 
lips; but this is probably done in- 
stinctively, to remove the viscid mat- 
ter which in such a state of excite- 
ment usually affects the parched or- 
gans. This circumstance is technically 
called “cutting the bench,” the ex- 
aminer replying to. any attempt to 
answer, if attempt there be, by the 
decisive “ Non, Domine.” ‘It should 
be remarked that the examiners and 
candidates are vastly polite to each 
other, interlarding, without much 
reference to classical pauses, their 
speech with perpetual “ Domines,”— 
very probably, like the “ Gentlemen 
of the Jury” with the barrister, to 
gain time for a word. When the 
examiner began once more his circuit 
the bench was now fully awake, and 
real business became the order of the 
day. ‘This was so well understood, 
that the motley audience, comprising 
a host of students, clergymen, doctors, 
barristers, and every sort of pro- 
fessional idler of every denomination 
in Dublin, leant anxiously to hear ; 
and when the first correct response 
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was heard, and the examiner's “ Recte, 
Domine” sounded, a sigh of relief 
rose from the whole assembly ; while 
five hundred pencils on as many 
cards debited to the proper owners 
the auspicious fact. ‘There were al- 
ways reserved a couple of seats or so 
within the circle for visitors ofa more 
distinguished order, as bishops and 
judges. One of these was occupied 
at present by the member for the 
University, who was there probably 
with a view to electioneering pur- 
poses, as in a constituency of so li- 
mited an extent as it then was (com- 
prising only the fellows and scho- 
lars) the vote of the new fellow 
would be of importance on the occa- 
sion of a dissolution of parliament. 
Still, however, it might have been 
his love of the sciences which ope- 
rated on the gentleman in question ; 
for Plunkett, who then represented 
his Alma Mater, had at an early sea- 
son of life displayed, in his studies, 
that taste for severe reasoning which 
gave such a solid lustre to his brilli- 
ant periods, and was himself a distin- 
guished proficient in the pure mathe- 
matics. He is said, even at this day, to 
occupy any pause that takes place in 
the business of court where he pre- 
sides—that of Chancery—with the 
solution of some geometrical pro- 
blem, like Napoleon’s algebraical cal- 
culations, and was known on one oc- 
casion to have secured more than one 
vote among the scholars, when, on 
visiting their rooms on a canvassing 
circuit, and finding them battling with 
some difficulty, he drew in his chair, 
and cleared it up. Another seat was 
occupied by the princely figure of the 
most princely of all the Beresfords— 
and a family of splendid men were 
they—the then Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, and now lord primate of all Ire- 
land. His successor in the see, the 
celebrated Magee, who was of a low, 
slight make, used punctually to at- 
tend during the whole three days 
wherein the court of examination was 
open to the public, the fourth, 
which is devoted to composition in 
Latin verse and prose, being private. 
His celebrity first took its rise in the 
University of which he was a fellow, 
and wherein he held the professor- 
ship of mathematics. He is remem- 
bered to this day for his practice at 
the fellowship examinations, in con- 
ducting the portion—the mathe- 
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matical—that fell to his share, with- 
out applying to a written list of 
questions,—a departure from the 
usual mode, which, as it was consi- 
dered to be attended with no real diffi- 
culty among the cognoscenti, was by 
them held to savour something of 
affectation. It had its effect, how- 
ever, as implying high proficiency 
in the science, upon the general 
auditor, and was mentioned, on the 
occasion of his death, as matter of 
honourable eulogium in the papers of 
the day. It must have been with no 
small share of honourable pride, and 
which gave, one could not help think- 
ing, a lustre to his peculiarly restless 
eye, that he used to take his seat in the 
circle, to witness those of others where 
his own first pregnant triumphs were 
won, increasing, as they did, step by 
step, until they reached their climax, 
on driving, in full archiepiscopal state, 
as visitor of that university through 
whose gates he had once walked hum- 
bly as a sizar,—one more instance of 
the process whereby our great na- 
tional seminaries link, by the most 
endearing of all conceivable ties, the 
aristocracy of our country to its less 
exalted classes—a circumstance of 
measureless value to the solid happi- 
ness of the state, and which, as several 
occasions have lately proved, is fully 
appreciated by the English people— 
an effect which, if properly applied, 
cannot fail to give to the established 
orders in our social life a power to 
meet all turbulence with a conscious 
sense of their solid strength, as surely 
and as calmly as the Andes meet and 
send back the Pacific. It is in con- 
sonance, I am certain, with this sen- 
timent, to refer to the fact of Magee, 
upon all fitting occasions; notwith- 
standing a slight tinge of hauteur 
which affected his habits of inter- 
course, exhibiting the good taste—if 
so paltry a phrase can be applied to 
the discharge of the duty he owed 
himself and the community —of re- 
verting with pride to the circum- 
stances of his early birth, and the 
struggles by which he at last en- 
countered successfully their depress- 
ing influence. 
But where all this time— 


“‘ Where is he, the pilgrim of my song ?” 


—not Childe Harold, who could have 
been well spared, but Childe Mori- 
arty, the beloved of man and woman, 
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and Biddy Smout most inclusively, 
—where is he? Look there! just 
look there! Ifyou wish to refresh 
your eye as human eye never was 
refreshed in the annals of vision, look 
back there, and behold him. ‘There 
he is, planted between two kilted ser- 
geants of the highland regiment in 
garrison, — sergeants off duty being 
notoriously a most inquisitive class, 
roaming, in pairs, here, and there, 
and every where, with cane switches 
in their cake in search of all sorts 
of knowledge—that connected with 
public-houses not omitted. Accord- 
ingly, it is by no means a rare thing, 
however alien the scene must be to 
that which the daily habits of such 
persons present, to see a number of 
scarlet uniforms checkering the som- 
bre mass of black gowns assembled 
at a fellowship examination, giving 
an air of brightness to the assem- 
blage, as is done on the occasion of 
private parties in Dublin, where the 
garrison officers, being invited con- 
fessedly for sake of their clothes, are 
expected to illumine the room, and 
save lamp reflectors. Between two 
highland sergeants, then, by some 
odd chance, had our Jack been 
planted now, and with whom, it soon 
appeared, he had struck up, as was 
his general wont, an immediate ac- 
quaintance. I had remarked these 
two Waterloo heroes—so their me- 
dals testified—at the moment they 
took their seats apparently puzzled 
by the scene before them, snuffing up 
all the air in the neighbourhood of 
their noses with a most inquiring 
relish, as if saying to themselves, 
with their far Aberdeen accent, 
“Fat ta deil’s a’ this aboot?” But 
they soon found a relief to their ig- 
norance in Moriarty’s aftability, who 
took care to explain in under tones 
we | points of interest in his own pe- 
culiar way, and with his own pe- 
culiar face; and to whom, as arrayed 
in learned academic costume, they 
paid the most respectful and implicit 
deference. 

“ Weel, sir, this is a maist curious 
scene. I dinna ken if I ever sawa 
mair curious ane atwixt the een.” 

“ True, true,” said Jack; “ these 
candidates are obliged to lead an odd 
sort of life.” 

“ Nae doot, sir; nae doot ava!” 

“ Yes, indeed. What would you 
think, now, that to enable them to 
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keep awake at night, they go out for 
a month or so—among their friends 
at first—as private watchmen, not 
public, observe, — watching be- 
ing only ordered by medical men in 
cases of bad sleeping !” 

“ Weel, noo, that pays a!” 

The number of correct responses at 
the close of the first hour “ put in” 
by K—— exceeeded those set down 
to M-—— (the two candidates on 
whom the interest was chiefly con- 
centred) by the small majority of 
one and three-fourths. The reader 
will be surprised, perhaps, at a frac- 
tional quantity measuring a response, 
or that it could be submitted to such 
nice calculation. But the spirit of 
impartiality which pervades the whole 
examination is so severe, that the 
slightest shade of merit is sure to be 
acknowledged, and hence the words 
of the examiner, “ aliquatenus” and 
“ sufficit,” belong to the aggregate of 
significant phrases as much as the 
decisive sound of “ bene,” or “ recte, 
domine.” Jack was at infinite pains 
to give accurate ideas to his military 
friends on this head, and who, catch- 
ing the infectious spirit, were as busy 
now as any of us, watching, for a jot- 
ting down on the back of roll-calls, 
the answers of the candidates. This 
might have been done perhaps with 
a view to edifying the form of soldiers 
basking at the guard-room door in 
the evening’s sunshine, and giving a 
correct tone to the ideas of the sentinel 
on the subject of fellowship. The ex- 
amination in intellectual philosophy 
closed just as the clock struck ten, 
and the court adjourned. ‘The state 
of thejpoll, as it referred to the two 
gentlemen above mentioned, being 
that of perfect equality, after a pro- 
per computation of fractions,—a cir- 
cumstance which gave an air of un- 
usual excitement to the crowds that 
thronged the courts during the fore- 
noon, Among these was our Jack 
most prominent, just as he ought to 
have been, laying down the law and 
delivering his opinion to the towns- 
people on the intrinsic merits of the 
examination which had just closed 
with so much spirit and eloquence, 
that it was really matter of regret 
that he could not possibly know any 
thing about them. This was, how- 
ever, no impediment to him, or a 
hundred others, who were equally 
industrious in talking away for the 
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ensuing four hours in every court, at 
every doorway, on every stair- 
head, in every chamber. At two 
o'clock, again, the court was assem- 
bled,—the auditory being rather more 
crowded in the morning, owing to 
the more convenient hour of the 
day for loungers, among whom the 
two sergeants, with the intermediate 
Jack, were conspicuous, as before. 
The mathematical section of the ex- 
amination attracts in general a smaller 
body of hearers than any other, 
the average number being scared 
away by the terrible words which 
that science, more especially in its 
modern researches, has invented, and 
which is placed hopelessly beyond 
their comprehension by the applica- 
tion of the Latin language. But the 
interest excited by the balanced me- 
rits of the two favourite candidates 
conquered, on the present occasion, 
the general repugnance. The two 
sergeants faced the whole business 
with as much intrepidity of air as 
ever they did the cuirassiers at Wa- 
terloo; and even the ladies, who 
were kept out by a boarded screen, 
and who thronged the lower part of 
the hall, tried to drink in a little 
knowledge through the chinks. ‘That 
the interest had even reached through 
the medium of our friends in scarlet 
and tartan, the classical neighbour- 
hood of the royal barracks, seemed not 
improbable, as appeared by the pre- 
sence of a whole platoon of privates 
(they were, if my memory serves me 
right, the 79th Highlanders — the 
Camerons of Lochiel—the handsom- 
est regiment in the service by the bye 
down to the very pioneers), and who 
remaining in the hall—as venturing 
into the court of examination, itself 
already dignified by the presence of 
their non - commissioned officers, 
would have broken down all the 
rules of the canteen — dressed up, 
rank and file, on each side in the 
attitude of “ attention,’ and assumed 
a disciplined look of reverential awe, 
as the examiners and candidates 
passed between the ranks, and which, 
as no doubt they felt, was, in its way, 
a homage to literature. “ There is 
not a drummer in the army,” said 
Napoleon, who knew a soldier's na- 
ture well, on being remonstrated 
with by some of his friends for wear- 
ing a portion of the dress of the 
Academy of Sciences, even on mili- 
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tary occasions, “ who will not think 
the more of me for being something 
beyond a mere soldier.” It will be 
unnecessary for me to enter into any 
detail of the mathematical examina- 
tion, as it could not, by its nature, 
create any general interest, and | 
will, therefore, limit myself to saying 
that the merits of M and K 
were, at its close, as accurately ba- 
lanced as before. Under such ex- 
citing circumstances every body 
talked. Through the whole extent 
of crowded chambers there was not 
one could be procured to listen for 
love or money ; in vain was the search 
for an empty reservoir wherein to 
discharge the bursting fulness of 
speech—hopeless the mission on which 
the look was sent to catch an un- 
occupied eye. And, oh! for one 
night in the guard-room of the royal 
barracks ! 

But I find that my subject is swell- 
ing beyond the just dimensions. Let 
it suffice that up to the last moment 
the two favourite candidates were so 
much on an equality—so accurately 
close was the dead heat run that 
even the minor tests of composition 
in Latin verse and prose, which are 
rarely ever applied, failed to intimate 
the slightest shade of difference. 
Among so excitable and so idle a 
population as belongs to Dublin the 
ferment was, without exaggeration, 
intense. Fellowship in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, is a matter of quite a 
different nature from fellowship in 
Oxford or Cambridge. There the 
interest is local, rarely extending be- 
yond the walls of the particular col- 
— nor calculated to produce a 
general interest. But with us it is 
far otherwise. The situation is one 
of such high dignity—that is fully 
conceded by the members of the sis- 
ter establishments—the test of com- 
petency so excessively severe, the 
interests involved are so numerous, 
that I speak with confidence when I 
say, that fellowship- week is one 
which agitates more or less the gene- 
ral aspect of Dublin society while it 
is passing. Collegemen are every 
where. ‘There is not a ball-roome¢ 
there is not a tavern, there is not a 
Dunleary car, but is pregnant with 
the one theme of discussion, ‘This 
excitement, of course, subsides as ra- 
pidly as it rose, but, like every other 
form of Irish feeling, it is of a right 
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fiery temperature while it lasts. But 
the causes to which I have alluded 
gave it a stronger impulse than ever. 
When the examinations were finally 
closed on Saturday evening at four 
o'clock, after being continued during 
four consecutive days at intervals, the 
candidates entered on a new scene. 
This refers to the highly interesting 
fact that the senior lecturer gives 
them upon this occasion a most magni- 
ficent dinner, and where they meet 
all the examiners on terms curiously 
contrasted with those which prevailed 
through the period just closed. Lit- 
tle would a spectator conclude from 
the uproarious laughter, the joy of 
the redeemed captive in its early out- 
burst, as it were, the anecdotes of 
mirth which circulated to and fro 
with the splendid wines,—every one 
saying something, after the way in 
which an Irishman alone can say 
something,— little, I say, would a 
spectator have been led thereby to 
refer to the scene of anxiety in such 
recent existence, wherein the very 
parties who were now met in high 
convivial amity sustained the rela- 
tions of tormenter and tormented. 

But I must hurry on. Suppose 
Trinity Sunday over, with its great 
dinner in honour of the foundress of 
the University, Queen Elizabeth, and 
whose memory is matter of thanks- 
giving in the after-dinner grace to 
this day,—suppose that almost all 
parties are talked out, and are wait- 
ing for Trinity Monday morning, 
that morning of mornings, to begin 
again with recruited resources,—sup- 
pose it is nine o'clock of that day, 
and that Jack Moriarty has asked a 
simple friend, as he did myself, in his 
own peculiar way, to breakfast, and 
has succeeded—an idea of easy form- 
ation,—suppose it is half past nine, and 
that the above Jack has swallowed 
half-a-dozen eggs and cups of tea— 
another easy idea for the reader, 
though not more so than was this pro- 
cess to that John,— suppose it is ten 
o'clock, and already there are symp- 
toms of stir. Jack and I went over 
to K——’s room, who was sitting, 
affecting to read the newspaper, but 
keeping to one and the same line, as 
exhausted and as pale as a ghost. 

“Oh! Jack, man, but I am glad 
you are come.” 

“'To be sure you are, so am I; 
have you any breakfast for me?” 
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thundered out Jack, with a humane 
view, however,—let me do justice to 
his memory, although he did defraud 
me of a breakfast,—as he was anx- 
ious to direct the creature’s thoughts 
from the agitating current in which 
they had plainly been flowing. 
“ Here, get me an egg; come K——, 
don’t make a fool of yourself by 
boiling them to a stone. If you 
spill the water again, I owe it as a 
duty to myself and my appetite to 
kick you round the room, making 
up, too, mind you, for the space lost 
at the corners by the intensity of the 
kick. Never mind, man; if you lose 
it this time, you can try again.” 

“ But, then, they are in such an 
agony of excitement in the country— 
that I know. I got a letter from my 
youngest sister last night; I could 
see all through its affected indiffer- 
ence.” 

“ Never mind her—in with another 
egg” (the eighth for Jack since sun- 
rise, as 1 am a true man); “ I hope 
she is not so ugly as you are, and [ 
care not; never mind her, I say. 
I'll answer her letter for you to her 
heart's satisfaction. Here, try an- 
other egg, and so will I (egg the 
ninth disappears). There, Biddy (for 
Mrs. Smout was a compound Hebe, 
and distributed herself to K—— 
as well as Moriarty), clear off, for 
I think I'll do now; and come, let 
us have a jump, for digestion’s sake, 
over the table. Stand out of the 
way, Biddy.” 

“Oh, Jack, I cannot; I think I 
will lie down on the bed. Whata 
crowd there is about the door,—do 
you see it?” 

“ Come away with you from the 
window.” 

“ Aye, troth, sir,” interposed the 
servant, “ there’s no use in lookin’ 
for sorrow comin’; it comes sure 
enough and fast enough oy itsilf. 
Well, let me see, its three-and- 
twenty year now, come Candlemas, 
an’ I was attendin’ on Mr. T . 
him the fellow, when he got fellow- 
ship,—-and a dacent, kind-hearted 
young gentleman he was, and at that 
day the likes ov him for comliness 
yer wouldn't see in a summer-day’s 
walk.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you Biddy, 
you—who cares about you or him?” 

“Ha! ha! ha! troth, Misther 
Jack, then, he was not so much be- 
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hind yerself here” (old woman as 
she was, Biddy, as a woman, appre- 
ciated her master’s good looks, and 
often descanted upon them with old 
Molly Fitzmermons and other cri- 
tics) ; “ but sure it wint to my heart, 
the craiture, when T—— used to find 
him on a winter’s mornin’, as I often 
did, a sittin’ at the very table as I had 
left him at the night afore, a talkin’ 
to himself all sorts of languages, and, 
what between the want of the sleep, 
and the readin’, and the green tea, 
startin’ like as he saw a ghost when I 
came in, and shakin’ like a child, not 
knowin’ me, as you see, for some 
minnits through the nervousness.” 

“ Biddy, Ill make a ghost of you 
with the sweeping-brush, if you don’t 
let me read the paper.” 

Biddy, rather encouraged than 
otherwise by this rebuff, leant her 
hands on the table, where Jack and 
K were sitting, and continued,— 

“ Well, thin, when the provost 
came out to the chapel steps, and 
tould, with a mighty grand manner 
all out, that Mr. F —— was the 
new fellow, och! shure, then, it was 
the beautiful race between me and 
ould Tip, the dwarf, for Mr. F——’s 
father’s house in —— Square; but I 
was young thin, Misthur Jack, and 
so I gives the fut to Tip, and laves 
him on his back, at the turn down 
Nassau Street; I gives sick a rap at 
the door as wud have surprised a ten- 
pinny nail, and made it scratch its 

read any how.’ ‘ Let me up,’ says I 
to the butler, ‘to the mistress,’ says I. 
* Och, an’ Biddy! has he got it—has 
the young master got it?’ says he. 
* Let me up,’ says I, ‘ to the drawin’- 
room, says I, ‘for I will be up. 
An’, thin, what does I hear but the 
drawin’-room door open, and Mrs. 
F (the ould mistress I used to 
call her), and two of the young 
ladies? ‘Och! an’ Biddy,’ said she, 
‘don’t tell me he has lost it,’ says 
she. ‘ Troth, I won’t ma’am. Lost 
it? not he!—won it? to be shure 
he’s won it!’ Oh, then, Misther 
Jack—oh, thin, Misther K , thin 
was the doin’s! There was nothin’ 
in the house half good enough for 
me, besides a goold guinea all out 
for the news; and the father, too, as 
bad, if not worse, than any of them. 
It was, ‘ Biddy, won't you take this ?’ 
an’ ‘* Biddy, won’t you take that?’ 
and ‘ Biddy, we'll all drink the new 
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fellow’s health, said the mistress, 
with an eye shinin’ like a cat's un- 
dher a bed—by the same token the 
ould gintleman’s was that strong it 
wud have split a pitcher; and thin 
he up and off to tell my young mas- 
ter, who was taken down to Dun- 
bary—but, Lord save us, there’s the 
bell for them to cross over to the 
chapel.” 

“ Now, K——,” said Jack, “ you 
must lie down on the bed; I insist 
upon it, and I'll sit at the window.” 

“ T’ll do—do — what —whatever 
you like, my dear Jack,” said the 
trembling creature, as Jack led him 
to his room, and covered his head so 
that the sound that was booming 
across the courts might be somewhat 
deadened. 

Jack and I then went to the win- 
dow. The open space before the 
chapel was a crowded scene of agi- 
tation. The eight examiners meet 
in the board-room about eleven 
o'clock, and, having canvassed each 
other's lists, they proceed to deter- 
mine the successful candidates for 
scholarship, this being a matter of 
comparatively minor moment. But, 
to give an air of even sacred solemnity 
to the election of fellows, the votes 
are given by them kneeling round 
the communion-table of the chapel. 
When the procession was ready to 
move out, the bell alluded to broke 
forth in tones of really thrilling in- 
terest—so we felt them, and then 
appeared the whole body of exa- 
miners, cap in hand, headed by the 
provost, and arranged according to 
seniority, preceded by a body of por- 
ters in their new liveries. hey 
moved across the courts in solemn 
step, every head uncovered, not a 
breath drawn. The chapel doors 
were instantly closed as the last of 
the eight passed in, and M‘Allister 
forthwith mounted guard thereat in 
his best manner. Vain were all at- 
tempts to seduce him from his duty, 
so as to peep through the key-hole, 
and see if he could see any thing. 
Even the ladies, who were there in 
great numbers, could not move him 
from his stern resolution, but he 
checked their impatience by a de- 
cided, though courteous, wave of the 
hand. 

yt “ee bell never cease ? bin 

“ Any thing yet,—any—any thi 
yet, Jack?” i ee 
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“ No, on my word there is not, 
K——. I can see M‘Allister’s face 
from this, he has not made a mo- 
tion.” 

“ Godhelpus! I wish they would 
come out, that I might know one way 
or other.” 

“Tt will take time, you know; 
matters are so balanced, I will hear 
the provost’s voice from this, I 
assure you.” 

“ Well, if I am beat, M—— de- 
serves success; he fought me fair- 
1 = 
y have been present in some of 
our Irish courts of justice when, in 
some case of dubious evidence, the 
jury, whose voice was either life or 
death, were on the point of coming 
out from their room,—I have stood 
among the Roman populace on the 
outside of the conclave on the election 
of pope, when the smoke from the 
chimney shewed that the voting 
papers, having answered their pur- 
pose, were consuming, and that the 
sound of the pick-axe would be heard 
forthwith, breaking down the brick- 
work of the door, whereby the car- 
dinals were cut off from all commu- 
nication with the world; and, as the 
reader now knows, I was watching 
for the egress of the eight senior 
fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
from the chapel, and I solemnly de- 
clare that the last brought with it 
more excitement than all the rest 
put together. 

“ Jack !—oh, Jack!” said K——, 
his ear being strained to an agony 
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of attention, muffled up though his 
head was, “surely I hear the chapel- 
door opening.” 

It was the fact. 

The provost advanced bareheaded 
to the front steps. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. K-—— 
is the fellow.” 

Then did every voice repeat it, 
and K: ’s door was besieged. 

“For God’ssake, Biddy Smout, keep 
themout. Here, T fetch me some 
water this instant ; quick—quick.” 

* x - * 








Then were the examiners tossed 
to and fro with the lists of new 
scholars by the stormy multitude — 
then rose the shout of success, then 
burst the groan of disappointment. 

That portion of the disappointed 
candidates which belonged to the 
sizars especially, many of them from 
the refined plains ot Kerry, endea- 
voured to relieve their feelings by 
an expectoration of oaths, several of 
them original, and reserved for this 
day, but all of them marked by sin- 
gular force. 

Long and loud was the thunder of 
applause with which K—— was 
greeted as he entered, in pursuance 
of his new duties, the examination hall 
next morning, to examine for sizar- 
ship—the closing act of familiarity, if it 
is to be so called, towards one who, now 
emerging from the rank of students, 
would hereafter share in the respect- 
ful demeanour that is ever shewn 
towards the fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. 
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PLEASURES, OBJECTS, AND ADVANTAGES OF LITERATURE INDICATED, 
No. IIT. 


XIX. Iw the natural world there are 
two ways in which a body may be 
rendered visible ; by its own internal 
brilliancy, or by a light reflected from 
a separate object. Now, in the world 
of literature it would be untrue to 
say that any stars are essentially and 
of themselves luminous, shining so 
far beyond the boundaries of the 
mental creation as to be unvisited 


and unwarmed by the great sun of 


intellect, and sympathy, and imagin- 
ation. But it does seem to be in 
harmony with the laws of the uni- 
verse, that these stars of thought, 
like the fixed stars of the sky, should 
present us with periodical variations 
of light. That, at certain seasons, 
and from certain causes — manifestly 
operating, though not always ad- 
mitting of explanation —these bodies 
of glory should become fainter and 
darker; and that in their mysterious 
revolutions through the firmament 
of the intellectual heaven, one side, 
so to speak, should rise into light, as 
the other side sinks down into shadow. 
Thus we have the Iliad first and 
afterward the Odyssey; now the Pa- 
radise Lost and then the Paradise 
Regained. And it is also pleasing to 


observe how soothing a harmony of 
repose steals over the scenery of 


thought in the succession of years; 
how exquisitely its brilliancy and 
heat are tempered and subdued by 
the sweet interchange of light and 
shade. If we turn to Athenian 
history, we behold the milder ma- 
jesty of Sophocles casting a gentle 


beauty over the dark grandeur of 


Zschylus. In Italy we see the stern 
features of Dante shone upon by the 
serener eye of Petrarch ; and we can 
turn away from the gloomy and 
black architecture of the Florentine, 
to admire the palace of Fiction, with 
every gate blooming with the gar- 
lands of Boccaccio. 

It is obviously wise to contemplate 
these luminaries of genius on their 
bright side—to study their greatest 
works. Warburton, writing in 1761, 
observed that he had not time to 
read books at a venture. Warbur- 


* Bishop Hall. 


ton was an old man; but the young- 
est man has no time to spare. There 
are many books, even of famous men, 
of whose construction and decora- 
tions, in the quaint words of Fuller, 


a glance, through the casement of 


the index, furnishes as correct an 
idea as an entire day passed in the 
interior. When Boswell asked John- 
son whether he had read Du Halde’s 
account of China, he said, “ Why, 
yes, as men read such books, that is 
to say, consult it.” The same "remark 
might be applied to a large portion 
of the prose writings of Milton, and 
even to the costly erudition and 
elaborate eloquence of Jeremy Tay- 
lor. Pope has very justly rebuked 
that disposition which has frequently 


manifested itself in our own time, of 


bestowing unmeasured praise upon a 
writer whose genius, in reality, seems 
to have flowered in a single book; 
the richness and fragrance | of whose 
fancy seem to have been concen- 
trated into one beautiful and vigor- 
ous blossom. It is impossible to 
consider the quotation of one admir- 
able line or passage, brought forward 
as a specimen of the author's genius, 
in any other light than that of a 
fraud upon the credulity of the 
reader. The handful of good grain 
at the mouth of the sack deceives us 
into the purchase of the sack itself, 
which frequently contains not a 
single ear of corn from the true and 
faithful harvest-field of wisdom. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I 
know that as there is many a rich 
stone laid up in the bowels of the 
earth, and many a fair pearl in the 
bosom of the sea,* so in the dis- 
coloured leaves of many an old 
volume, and in the dim recesses of 
our college libraries, time has hidden 
some of the brightest jewels of the 
diadem of genius, — jewels which re- 
quire only to be held up to the rays 
of taste to pour out the purest gleams 
of radiance; nor am I insensible of 
the charm of coming suddenly upon 
one of these buried treasures. The 
discovery breaks upon us like a 
cluster of violets in a dreary walk, 
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with a sweet surprise; and, like 
Bertha, so exquisitely described by 
Davenant, we behold 


« A sudden break of beauty out of 
night,” 


Upon these occasions we also fre- 
quently meet the original of a de- 
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scription, or an illustration, which 
has afforded us delight or improve- 
ment. Had not, for example, the 
preacher in the seventeenth century 
anticipated a very striking thought 
of the preacher in the nineteenth ? 
Compare these passages :— 





BRADLEY. 

«* Even the works of our own hands 
remain much longer than we. The py- 
ramids of Egypt have defied the attacks 
of 3000 years, while their builders sank, 
perhaps, under the burden of fourscore. 
Our houses stand long after their tran- 
sient proprietors are gone, and their 
names forgotten. Where is now the 
head that planned, and the head which 
built this house of God? They were 
all reduced to ashes 500 years ago. The 
very seats we sit on have borne gener- 
ations before they bore us, and will pro- 
bably bear many after us. The remains 
of those who once occupied the places 
we now fill are underneath our feet.”— 
The Brevity of Human Life, v.i. 271, 


But to return. Every greater 
light of intellect kindles into life and 
splendour some lesser light; every 
great author awakens some inferior 
author; and so the sun of genius, 
like the sun of nature, appears with 
clusters of stars in his train. And 
the purity and colour of the light 
always declares the fountain of glory 
from whence it flowed. The influ- 
ence of Spenser upon our imaginative 
literature presents an interesting ex- 
emplification of this assertion. From 
his own day until ours, from Milton 
to Southey, we can trace the beams 
of his lustrous fancy tinging every 
golden urn which each successive dis- 
ciple brings to him to be filled; and 
all these effluxes of light still leave 
the fountain unexhausted and un- 
impaired. Spenser still shines with 
the aaiaelan splendour of his rising ; 
the Faérie Queene bearing the same 
relation to our Literature which West- 
minster Abbey bears to our archi- 
tecture. The spirit of one bearing 
witness, so to speak, with the spirit 
of the other; the cathedral illus- 
trating the poem, and the poem re- 
flecting light upon the cathedral. 
“ Large masses of dim and disco- 
loured light, diffused in various di- 
rections, and at different intervals, 
through unequal varieties of space, 


HENRY SMITH. 

“ This is our life, while we enjoy it ; 
we lose it like the sun, which flies 
swifter than an arrow, and yet no man 
perceives that it moves. He which lasted 
900 years could not hold out one hour 
longer; and what he now more than a 
child that lived but a year? Where are 
they which founded this goodly city? 
which possessed these fair houses, and 
walked these pleasant fields; which en- 
tered these stately temples ; which kneel- 
ed in these seats; which preached out 
of this place but thirty years ago? Is 
not earth turned to earth? and shall not 
the sun set like theirs when the night 
comes ?””—The Magistrate's Scripture Ser- 
mons, p. 300, 1675, 


divided, but not separated, so as to 
produce intricacy without confusion.” 
This is a description of a cathedral— 
this is a description of the Faérie 
Queene. 

We cannot, therefore, go back with 
too humble and submissive a mind 
to these lights of our intellectual 
sky. Pythagoras enjoined upon 
his disciples a period of silence, which 
lasted five ee before he permitted 
them to deliver an opinion upon any 
question of science. It would be well 
for all students in literature, as in 
science, if this novitiate of humility 
and silence were strictly enforced: of 
all exhibitions of human pride and 
presumption, the familiar contempt 
with which the most illustrious men 
are spoken of by the lips of the pre- 
tenders to criticism is the most of- 
fensive. Instead of pondering with 
lingering and reverent affection upon 
the intellectual achievements of the 
heroes in the thousand provinces of 
the understanding — 


‘‘ Multa vim virtus animo, multusque 
recursat 
Gentis honos — 


instead of this filial tenderness and 
submission, there is the arrogance of 
the judge and the bitterness of the 
rival. We shall find that where 
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this reverence is wanting, true genius 
is also wanting. A pleasing moral 
was concealed in the superstition of 
the Thracians, that the nightingales 
which built their nests near the grave 
of Orpheus, had the most melodious 
song. Nor is the story of Mande- 
ville without interest; he mentions 
the assembling of the chief men round 
the tomb of Aristotle, in the hope of 
deriving some imparted gift from the 
genius of the buried philosopher. 
Let us not forget that the costliest 
jewels and the purest gold are always 
found in the sepulchres of the Kings 
of Literature. 

The cathedral has faults, so has 
the Faérie Queene. Horace Walpole 
remarks, in reference to Mabuse, a 

ainter in the reign of our seventh 
Sees. that allegorical personages 
are only a poor decomposition of hu- 
man nature; a single quality being 
erected into “a kind of half deity,” 
and rendered intelligible by symbols. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds seems to have 
regarded allegory witha more favour- 
able eye. If allegorical painting, he 
says, “ produces a greater variety of 
ideal beauty, a richer, a more various 
and delightful composition, and gives 
to the artist a greater a of 
exhibiting his skill, all the interest 
he wishes for is accomplished ; such 
a picture not only attracts but fixes 
the attention.” * 

But these worlds of fiction, hanging 
upon nothing, and launched into the 
wide expanse of human imagination, 
must be shone upon by the kindling 
sun of human interest and life; 
where this sun is wanting, there may 
be splendour, but there will be no 
warmth. The reader is dazzled, 
without being cheered ; a melancholy 
stillness broods over the garden of 
poetry; unreal figures go by him 
with cold and stony eyes; he longs 
for the familiar voices of affection, 
and the gentle harmony of home en- 
dearments: like the Trojan wan- 
derer, in the Latin paradise, he opens 
his arms in vain to a shadowy An- 
chises, and the child cannot embrace 
his father in the Elysium of Fancy. 

The cee of the allegoric school 
shares this defect in common with the 
poetry of the classic school. Hurd, 
who never omitted any opportunity 
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of elevating the Gothic over the 
Greek or Latin poetry, conceived the 
gallantry that inspirited the feudal 
times to supply to the poet finer 
scenes and subjects of description, in 
every view, than the simple and un- 
controlled barbarity of the Grecian. 
In the Iliad, he seems to think the 
sources of delight to be placed in the 
developement and illustration of the 
boisterous passions which “ are pro- 
voked and kept alive in that poem by 
every imaginable scene of rage, re- 
venge, and slaughter ;” while in the 
Gothic tales he discovers, in com- 
bination with the stirring incidents 
and darker passions of the Homeric 
legends, delineations of the sweeter 
affections, which diffuse a mild and 
soothing light over the savageness of 
the picture. But the Iliad has its 
gleams of tenderness, and affection, 
and beauty; and more simple and 
uncontaminated than any of the 
scenes in Gothic allegory. In the 
Odyssey their presence is still clearer. 
The face of the Greek Penelope is, at 
least, as sweet and lovely as the face 
of the Gothic Faérie Queene ; the first 
shining upon us with all the natural 
charms of womanhood, the second 
glimmering upon us through the 
cloudy veil of fiction. I love a ca- 
tholic taste in poetry as in literature, 
and 


“At night, when all assembling round 
the fire, 

Closer and closer draw, till they retire, 

A tale is told of India or Japan, 

Of merchants from Golcond or Astra- 


can, 
What time wild Nature revelled unre- 
strain’d, 
And Sinbad voyaged, and the caliphs 


reign’d.” 

At that hour, to me at least, the 
classic or the Gothic tale comes with 
a voice equally sweet and winning. 
Taste, educated into that refined 
sensibility which diligent nurture 
and cultivation can alone produce, 
will study and appreciate every va- 
rying expression in the physiognomy 
of genius. It will love the Raphael 
as well as the Rubens of the pen; 
and will linger before a sunset of 
Claude or a storm of Poussin with an 
admiration and delight correspond- 


* Discourse VII. 
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ing in character, though differing in 
degree,— 


“The grace of motion, or the bloom of 


life, 
Thrills through 
frame 


From nerve to nerve.” 


imagination’s tender 


Let me linger for a moment upon 
this interesting subject. ‘To appreciate 
the charms whether of classic or 
Gothic poetry, the reader must possess 
the inward eye of taste. That clear 
and serene organ of intellectual vision 
which looks not only into all the 
component elements of the object be- 
fore it, but gazes even beyond the 
visible into the invisible, and per- 
ceives not only the beauty and splen- 
dour of the actual creation, but also 
the remote array of thoughts and 
images which, being present to the 
creative transports of the poet, are, 
as it were, thrown into shadow, and 
intercepted by a veil from the eyes of 
the vulgar. Let me illustrate this 
remark from the sister art of paint- 
ing. When Paul Veronese was 
asked why certain figures were 
painted in shade, no cause of shadow 
being apparent in the picture itself, 


he immediately s2swered, “ A cloud is 
passing the sky, which has over- 


shadowed them.” The reader of 
Homer, or Milton, or Shakspeare, or 
Dante, might expect to receive a si- 
milar reply. No delineation by the 
pen of genius can be properly ad- 
mired or understood, without the 
perspective, and retrospective, and 
circumspective eyesight of the mind. 
Imagination, transparent as it is with 
its own internal and glorious light, 
can, nevertheless, turn a dark side to 
the weak vision of unilluminated 
common sense, or the enfeebled and 
diseased eyesight of a licentious 
fancy. To the first, the Faérie Queene 
would only be a series of dull pic- 
tures by a dull painter; to the se- 
cond, Paradise Lost would only be, 
as it was to Waller, a poem written 
by a blind old schoolmaster, and re- 
markable for nothing but its ex- 
treme length. 

The possession of this inward eye 
of pure and serene perception is un- 
doubtedly the chief thing to be de- 
sired; and the nezt is, to accustom it 
to receive pleasure from all objects in 
themselves pleasing, however they 
may differ in appearance. There 
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should be in every lover of literature 
an universality of admiration. Every 
feature of the landscape should be 
dear to his eye. If he is fond of 
contemplating the peasants of Gains- 
borough, the boors of Ostade, or the 
shepherds of Berghem, he should 
still turn with a reverent and loving 
eye to the majestic heads of Titian, 
the sacred dignity of Raphael, and 
the sweet harmony of Francia. The 
same fire of genius burns in “ the 
giant oak of Ruysdael, or the full- 
grown pine and ilex of Claude, or 
the decayed pollard of Rubens.” The 
eye that lingers upon the war-horse 
of Wouvermans, will linger also upon 
the divine heads of Guido; and the 
heart that feels an emotion of reli- 
- awe before the “ Raising of 

azarus” by Piombo, will also be 
agitated, though from a different 
cause, before the “ Attack upon the 
Sabines ” by Rubens. 

XX. But I spoke of the allegoric 
lights which the sun of Spenser's 
genius had kindled, and of the golden 
urns which have been brought to 
his ever-flowing fountain of beauty ; 
of these urns that of Beattie, if small, 
is graceful and bright. 

Goldsmith is reported, in North- 
cote’s Conversations with Hazlitt, to 
have rebuked Reynolds for having, 
in an allegorical picture, debased a 
man like Voltaire before a man like 
Beattie, whose works, he said, would 
be forgotten in a few years, while 
Voltaire’s fame would last for ever. 
If Goldsmith ever uttered this pro- 
phecy, time has proved its falsehood. 
Beattie still lives, and will ever live 
in the memory of the gentle, the 
sensitive, and the good. It has been 
observed by Southey, that no writer 
ever exercises a more powerful in- 
fluence over certain minds at certain 
periods of life ; those minds being the 
purest, and those periods being the 
most golden moments of our exist- 
ence. There is a pensive gentleness, 
a melancholy sweetness in his man- 
ner that communicates to it an in- 
expressible charm,— 


“ Eyes dazzled long by fiction’s gaudy 
rays, 
In modest truth no light nor beauty find.” 


The eye of Beattie seems to have 

reposed with calm satisfaction upon 

the scenery of home. He could have 

lived with Cowper in his summer- 
AA 
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house, and joined his pic-nic over a 
wheelbarrow. Poetry like this in- 
fluences the intellectual frame, as the 
atmosphere operates on the phy- 
sical constitution, it sinks into the 
thoughts with a delicious and sooth- 
ing balm. It breathes a serene en- 
joyment over the soul ; it is felt along 
the blood. It awakens no exultation, 
it kindles no flame of passion. We 
may compare its influence to the 
breath of summer air in the face of 
nature. The bosom glows with bloom 
and fragrancy. But there is dignity 
in the humblest pictures of Beattie. 
Through the lowly vale of Shepherd 
the eye perceives the temple of fame ; 
and a light, not of the common 
mould, shines through his college 
window. 

The early history of Beattie has 
something in it very pleasing. The 


A Morning Sketch. 


BEATTIE. 


“ The cottage curs at early pilgrim bark, 
Crown'd with her pail the tripping 
milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield, 
and, hark ! 
Down the rough slope the ponderous 
wagon rings, 
Through rustling com the hare asto- 
nished springs ; 
Slow tolls the village clock the drowsy 
hour, 
The partridge bursts away on whirring 
wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered 
bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her 
aerial tower.” 


An Evening Sketch. 


GRAY. 
“ Now fades the glimmering landscape 
on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds ; 
Save when the beetle wheels his drony 
flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant 
fold.” 


Pleasures, Objects, §c. of Literature Indicated. 
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home of his infancy was partly shaded 
with ivy, and the banks of the little 
stream that flowed by it were adorned 
with roses. Ogilby’s Virgil awoke 
in his mind the earliest chimes of 
verse, as the Homer of the same 
writer had done in the fancy of 
Pope. In the parish school of Lau- 
rencekirk he was called the Poet. 
His situation as schoolmaster in a 
village at the foot of the Gram- 
pians, was favourable to the growth 
of his poetical powers. In that soli- 
tude his thoughts expanded. The 
scenery was wild, yet beautiful, and 
supplied him with the rural imagery 
that still diffuses so fresh a bloom 
and verdure over his verses. Com- 
pare these four little landscapes by 
three of the sweetest painters of 
scenery :— 


A Morning Shetch. 


GRAY. 
«* Now the golden Morn aloft 
Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 
With vermeil cheek and whisper soft 
She woos the tardy Spring : 
Till April starts and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground, 
And lightly o’er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green.” 


An Evening Shetch. 


THOMSON, 
‘* A faint, erroneous ray, 
Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of 
things, 
Flings half an image on the straining eye ; 
While wavering woods, and villages, and 
streams, 
And rocks, are all one swimming scene, 
Uncertain if beheld.” 



















Cuap. I. 


I am very fond of reading about 
battles, and have most of Marlbo- 
rough’s and Wellington’s at my fin- 
gers’ end, but the most tremendous 
combat I ever saw, and one that in- 
terests me to think of more than 
Malplaquet or Waterloo (which, by 
the way, has grown to be a down- 
right nuisance, so much do men talk 
of it after dinner, prating most dis- 
gustingly about “ the Prussians com- 
ing up,’ and what not), I say the 
most tremendous combat ever known 
was that between Berry and Biggs, 
the gown-boy, which commenced in 
a certain place called Middle Briars, 
which is situated in the midst of the 
cloisters that run along the side of 
the play-ground at Slaughter-house 
School, near Smithfield, London. 
It was there, madam, that your hum- 
ble servant had the honour of ac- 
quiring, after six years’ labour, that 
immense fund of classical knowledge 
which in after life has been so ex- 
ceedingly useful to him. 

The circumstances of the quarrel 
were these :— Biggs, the gown-boy 
(a man that, in those days, | thought 
was at least seven feet high, and was 
quite thunder-struck to find in after 
life that he measured no more than 
five feet four), was what we called 
“second cock” of the school; the 
first cock was a great, big, good- 
humoured, lazy, fair-haired fellow, 
Old Hawkins by name, who, because 
he was large and good-humoured, 
hurt nobody. Biggs, on the con- 
trary, was a sad bully; he had half- 
a-dozen fags, and beat them all un- 
mercifully. Moreover, he had a lit- 
tle brother, a boarder in Potky’s 
house, whom, as a matter of course, 
he hated and maltreated worse than 
any one else. 

Vell, one day, because young 
Biggs had not brought his brother 
his hoops, or had not caught a ball 
at cricket, or for some other equally 

ood reason, Biggs the elder so be- 
boured the poor little fellow, that 
Berry, who was sauntering by, and 
saw the dreadful blows which the 
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elder brother was dealing to the 
younger with his hocky-stick, felt a 
compassion for the little fellow (per- 
haps he had a jealousy against Biggs, 
and wanted to try a few rounds with 
him, but that I can’t vouch for); 
however, Berry passing by, stopped 
and said, “ Don’t you think you oo 
thrashed the boy enough, Biggs?” 
He spoke this in a very civil tone, 
for he never would have thought of 
interfering rudely with the saered 
privilege that an upper boy at a 
public school always Soe of beating a 
Junior, especially when they happen 
to be brothers. 

The reply of Biggs, as might be 
expected, was to hit young Biggs 
with the hocky-stick twice as hard 
as before, until the little wretch 
howled with pain. “I suppose it’s 
no business of yours, Berry,” said 
Biggs, thumping away all the while, 
and laid on worse and worse. 

Until Berry (and, indeed, little 
Biggs) could ens it no longer, and 
the former, bouncing forwards, 
wrenched the stick out of old Biggs’ 
hands, and sent it whirling out of 
the cloister window, to the great 
wonder of a crowd of us small boys, 
who were looking on. Little boys 
always like to see a little companion 
of their own soundly beaten. 

“ There!” said Berry, looking into 
Biggs’ face, as much as to say, “ I've 
gone and done it;” and he added 
to the brother, “ Scud away, you 
little thief! I’ve saved you this 
time.” 

“ Stop, young Biggs!” roared out 
his brother, after a pause ; “ and I'll 
break every bone in your infernal, 
scoundrelly skin!” 

Young Biggs looked at Berry, then 
at his brother, then came at his bro- 
ther’s order, as if back to be beaten 
again, but lost heart and ran away 
as fast as his little legs could carry 
him. 

“T’ll do for him another time,” 
said Biggs. “ Here, under boy, take 
my coat ;” and we all began to gather 
round and formed a ring. 
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“We had better wait till after 
school, Biggs,” cried Berry, quite 
cool, but looking a little pale. “There 
are only five minutes now, and it 
will take you more than that to thrash 
me.” 

Biggs upon this committed a great 
error, for he struck Berry slightly 
across the face with the back of his 
hand, saying, “ You are in a fright.” 
But this was a feeling which Frank 
Berry did not in the least entertain, 
for in ney to Biggs’ back-hander, 
and as quick as thought, and with all 
his might and main—pong! he de- 
livered a blow upon old Biggs’ nose 
that made the claret spurt, and sent 
the second cock down to the ground 
as if he had been shot. 

He was up again, however, in a 
minute, his face white and gashed 
with blood, his eyes glaring a ghastly 
spectacle ; and Berry, meanwhile, had 
taken his coat off, and by this time 
there were gathered in the cloisters, 
on all the windows, and upon each 
other’s shoulders, 120 young gen- 
tlemen at the very least, for the news 
had gone out through the play- 
ground of “a fight between Berry 
and Biggs.” 

But Berry was quite right in his 
remark about the propriety of de- 
ferring the business, for at this mi- 
nute Mr. Chip, the second master, 
came down the cloisters going into 
school, and grinned in his queer way 
as he saw the state of Biggs’ face. 
“ Holloa, Mr. Biggs,” said he, “ I sup- 
pose you have run against a finger- 
post.” That was the regular joke 
with us at school, and you may be 
sure we all laughed heartily, as we 
always did when Mr. Chip made a 
joke, or any thing likea joke. “ You 

ad better go to the pump, sir, and 
get yourself washed, and not let Dr. 
Muzzle see you in that condition.” 
So saying, Mr. Chip disappeared to 
his duties in the under school, whi- 
ther all we little boys followed him. 

It was Wednesday, a half-holyday, 
as every body knows, and boiled beef 
day at Slaughter-house. I was in 
the same boarding-house as Berry, 
and we all looked to see whether he 
ate a good dinner, just as one would 
examine a man who was going to be 
hanged. I recollect, in after life, in 
Germany, seeing a friend who was 
going to fight a duel, eat five larks 
for his breakfast, and thought I had 
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seldom witnessed greater courage. 
Berry ate moderately of the boiled 
beef—boiled child we used to call it 
at school, in our elegant, jocular way ; 
he knew a great deal better than to 
load his stomach upon the eve of 
such a contest as was going to take 
place. 

Dinner was very soon over, and 
Mr. Chip, who had been all the while 
joking Berry, and pressing him to 
eat, called him up into his study, to 
the great disappointment of us all, 
for we thought he was going to pre- 
vent the fight, but no such thing. 
The Rey. Edward Chip took Berry 
into his study, and poured him out 
two glasses of port wine, which he 
made him take with a biscuit, and 
patted him on the back, and went 
off. I have no doubt he was longing, 
like all of us, to see the battle, but 
etiquette, you know, forbade. 

When we went out into the green, 
old Hawkins was there—the great 
Hawkins, the cock of the school. I 
have never seen the man since, but 
still think of him as of something 
awful, gigantic, mysterious; he who 
could thrash every body, who could 
beat all the masters: how we longed 
for him to put in his hand and lick 
Muzzle! He was a dull boy, not 
very high in the school, and kad all 
his exercises written for him. Muz- 
zle knew this, but Muzzle respected 
him, never called him up to read 
Greek plays ; passed over all his blun- 
ders, which were many; let him go 
out of half-holydays into the town as 
he pleased; how should any man 
dare to stop him—the great, calm, 
magnanimous, silent Strength! They 
say he licked a Life-Guardsman, [ 
wonder whether it was Shaw who 
killed all those Frenchmen? no, it 
couldn’t be Shaw, for he was dead 
au champ @honneur; but he would 
have licked Shaw if he had been 
alive. A bargeman I know he licked, 
at Jack Randall’s in Slaughter-house 
Lane. Old Hawkins was too lazy to 
play at cricket ; he sauntered all day 
in the sunshine about the green, ac- 
companied by little Tippins, who 
was in the sixth form, laughed and 
joked at Hawkins eternally, and was 
the person who wrote all his ex- 
ercises. 

Instead of going into town this 
afternoon, Hawkins remained at 
Slaughter - house to see the great 
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fight between the second and third 
cocks. 

The different masters of the school 
kept boarding-houses (such as Pot- 
ky's, Chip’s, Wickens’s, Pinney’s and 
so on), and the play - ground, or 
“ green,” as it was called, although 
the only thing green about the place 
was the broken glass on the walls 
that separate Slaughter-house from 
Wilderness Row and Goswell Street. 
(Many a time have I seen Mr. Pick- 
wick look out of his window in that 
street, though we did not know him 
then.) ‘The play-ground, or green, 
was common to all. But if any stray 
boy from Potky’s was found, for 
instance, in, or entering into, Chip’s 
house, the most dreadful tortures 
were practised upon him, as I can 
answer in my own case. 

Fancy, then, our astonishment at 
seeing a little three-foot wretch, of 
the name of Wills, one of Hawkins’s 
fags (they were both in Potky’s), 
walk undismayed amongst us lions 
at Chip’s house, as the “ rich and 
rare” young lady did in Ireland. 
We were going to set upon him and 
devour or otherwise maltreat him, 
when he cried out in a little, shrill, 
impertinent voice, “ Tell Berry I 
want him.” 

We all roared with laughter. 
Berry was in the sixth form, and 
Wills or any under boy would as 
soon have thought of “ wanting ” 
him, as I should of wanting the Duke 
of Wellington. 

Little Wills looked round in an 
imperious kind of way. “ Well,” 
says he, stamping his foot, “ do you 
hear? Tell Berry that Hawxins 
wants hem.” 

As for resisting the law of Haw- 
kins, you might as soon think of re- 
sisting immortal Jove. Berry and 
Tolmash, who was to be his bottle- 
holder, made their appearance im- 
mediately, and walked out into the 
green where Hawkins was waiting, 
and, with an irresistible audacity that 
only belonged to himself, in the face 
of nature and all the regulations of 
the place, was smoking a cigar. 
When Berry and Tolmash found 
him, the three began slowly pacing 
up and down in the sunshine, and 
we little boys watched them. 

Hawkins moved his arms and hands 
every now and then, and was evi- 
dently laying down the law about 
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boxing. We saw his fists darting 
out every now and then with myste- 
rious swiftness, hitting one, two, 
quick as thought, as if in the face of 
an adversary; now his left hand 
went up, as if guarding his own head, 
now his immense right fist dread- 
fully flapped the air, as if punishing 
his imaginary opponent’s miserable 
ribs. ‘The conversation lasted for 
some ten minutes, about which time 
gown-boys’ dinner was over, and we 
saw these youths ijn their black, 
horned - button jackets and knee - 
breeches, issuing from their door in 
the cloisters. ‘There were no hoops, 
no cricket-bats, as usual on a half- 
holyday. Who would have thought 
of play in expectation of such tre- 
mendous sport as was in store for 
us ? 

Towering among the gown-boys, 
of whom he was the head and the 
tyrant, leaning upon Bushby’s arm, 
and followed at a little distance by 
many curious, pale, awe-stricken 
boys, dressed in his black silk stock- 
ings, which he always sported, and 
with a crimson bandanna tied round 
his waist, came Bicas. His nose 
was swollen with the blow given be- 
fore school, but his eyes flashed fire. 
He was laughing and sneering with 
Bushby, and evidently intended to 
make minced meat of Berry. 

The betting began pretty freely : 
the bets were against poor Berry. 
Five to three were offered—in gin- 
ger-beer. I took six to four in 
raspberry open tarts. The upper 
boys carried the thing farther still ; 
and I know for a fact, that Swang’s 
book amounted to four pound three 
(but he hedged a good deal), and 
Tittery lost seventeen shillings in a 
single bet to Pitts, who took the 
odds. 

As Biggs and his party arrived, I 
heard Hawkins say to Berry, “ For 
Heaven's sake, my boy, fib with your 
right, and mind his left hand !” 

Middle Briars was voted to be too 
confined a space for the combat, and 
it was agreed that it should take 
place behind the under-school in the 
shade, whither we all went. Hawk- 
ins, with his immense silver hunting- 
watch, kept the time; and water was 
brought from the pump close to 
Notley’s the pastry-cook’s, who did 
not admire fistycuffs at all on half- 
holydays, for the fights kept the boys 
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away from his shop. Gutley was 
the only fellow in the school who 
remained faithful to him, and hesat on 
the counter—the great, gormandising 
beast !— eating tarts the whole day. 

This famous fight, as every Slaugh- 
ter-house man knows, lasted for two 
hours and twenty-nine minutes, by 
Hawkins's immense watch. All this 
time the air resounded with cries of 
“Go it, Berry! Go it, Biggs! Pitch 
into him! Give it him!” and so on. 
Shall I describe the hundred and two 
rounds of the combat?—No! Fraser 
must publish a supplement, and the 
taste for such descriptions has passed 
away.” 

ist round. Both the combatants 
fresh, and in prime order. The 
weight and inches somewhat on the 
own-boy’s side. Berry goes gal- 
fantly in, and delivers a clinker on 
the gown-boy’s jaw. Biggs makes 
play with his left. Berry down. 

* * * * 


4th round. Claret drawn in pro- 
fusion from the a grog- 
shop. (He went down, and spit his 
front tooth into a pewter basin at 
the end of this round, but the blow 
eut Berry’s knuckles a great deal.) 
cm * ~*~ * 


15th round. Chancery. Fibbing. 
Biggs makes dreadful work with his 
left. Break away. Rally. Biggs 
down. Betting still six to four on the 
gown-boy. 


Cuar. IL. 


I afterwards came to be Berry's 
fag, and, though beaten by him 
daily, he allowed, of course, no one 
else to lay a hand upon me, and I 

t no more thrashing than was good 
‘or me. Thus an intimacy grew up 
between us, and after he left Slaugh- 
ter-house and went into the dra- 

oons, the honest fellow did not 
orget his old friend, but actually 
made his appearance one day in the 
playground in moustachios and a 
braided coat, and gave me a gold 
pencil-case and a conple of sove- 
reigns. I blushed when I took them, 
but take them I did; and I think 
the thing I almost best recollect in 
my life, is the sight of Berry getting 
behind an immense bay cab-horse, 
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* ~ * *” 
20th round. The men both dread- 


fully punished. Berry somewhat 
shy of his adversary’s left hand. 
* * * * 


29th to 42d round. The Chipsite 
all this while breaks away from the 
pame left, and goes down on a 
nee. Six to four on the gown- 
boy, until the fortieth round, when 
the bets became equal. 
* * * 


* 


102d and last round. For half-an- 
hour the men had stood up to each 
other, but were almost too weary to 
strike. The gown-boy’s face hardly 
to be recognised, swollen and streamn- 
ing with blood. The Chipsite in a 
similar condition, and still more 
punished about the side from his 
enemy's left hand. Berry gives a 
blow at his adversary’s face, and falls 
over him as he falls. 

The gown-boy can’t come up to 
time. And thus ended the great 
fight of Berry and Biggs. 

* * * 
* * * * 


And what, pray, has this horrid 
description of a battle and a parcel 
of school-boys to do with Men's 
Wives, the title at the head of this 
paper ? 

What it has to do with Men's 
Wives ?—A great deal more, madam, 
than you think for. Only read 
Chapter II., and you shall hear. 


THE COMBAT AT VERSAILLES. 


which was held by a correct little 
groom, and was waiting near the 
school in Slaughter-house Square. 
He proposed, too, to have me to 
Long’s, where he was lodging for the 
time; but this invitation was refused 
in my behalf by Dr. Muzzle, who 
said, and possibly with correctness, 
that I should get little good by 
spending my holyday with such a 
scapegrace. 

Once afterwards he came to see 
me at Christchurch, and we made a 
show of writing to one another, and 
didn’t, and always had a hearty mu- 
tual good-will; and though we did 
not quite burst into tears on parting, 
were yet quite happy when occasion 
threw us together, and so almost lost 


* As it is very probable that many fair readers may not approve of the extremely 
forcible language in which the combat is depicted, | beg them to skip it and pass 
on to the next chapter, and to remember that it has been modelled on the style of the 


very best writers of the sporting papers. 
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sight of each other. I heard lately 
that Berry was married, and am 
rather ashamed to say, that I was 
not so curious as even to ask the 
maiden name of his lady. 

Last summer I was at Paris, and 
had gone over to Versailles to meet 
a party, one of which was a young 
lady to whom I was tenderly * *, 
But, never mind. The day was 
rainy, and the party did not keep its 
appointment ; and after yawning 
through the interminable palace 
picture-galleries, and then making 
an attempt to smoke a cigar in the 
palace-garden—for which crime I was 
nearly run through the body by a 
rascally sentinel—I was driven, per- 
force, into the great, bleak, lonely 
Place before the palace, with its 
roads branching off to all the towns 
in the world, which Louis and Na- 
poleon once intended to conquer, and 
there enjoyed my favourite pursuit 
at leisure, and was meditating whe- 
ther I should go back to Véjour’s 
for dinner, or patronise my friend 
M. Duboux of the Hotel des Reser- 
voirs, who gives not only a good 
dinner, but as dear a one as heart 
can desire. I was, I say, meditating 
these things, when a carriage passed 
by. It was a smart, low calash, with 
a pair of bay horses and a postilion 
in a drab jacket, that twinkled with 
innumerable buttons; and I was too 
much occupied in admiring the build 
of the machine, and the extreme 
tightness of the fellow’s inexpressi- 
bles, to look at the personages within 
the carriage, when the gentleman 
roared out “ Fitz!” and the postilion 
pulled up, and the lady gave a shrill 
scream, and a little black-muzzled 
spaniel began barking and yelling 
with all his might, and a man with 
moustachios jumped out of the vehi- 
cle, and began shaking me by the 
hand. 

“ Drive home, John,” said the gen- 
tleman; “I'll be with you, my love, 
in an instant—it’s an old friend. 


Fitz, let me present you to Mrs. 
rry.” 

The lady made an exceedingly 
gentle inclination of her black velvet 
bonnet, and said, “Pray, my love, 
remember that it is just dinner-time. 


However, never mind me.” And 
with another slight toss and a nod 
to the postilion, that individual's 
white leather breeches began to jump 
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up and down again in the saddle, 
and the carriage disappeared, leaving 
me shaking my old friend Berry by 
the hand. 

He had long quitted the army, but 
still wore his military beard, which 
gave to his fair pink face a fierce and 
lion-like look. He was extraordina- 
rily glad to see me, as only men are 
glad who live in a small town, or ia 
dull company. There is no destroyer 
of friendships like London, where a 
man has no time to think of his 
neighbour, and has far too many 
friends to care for them. He teld 
me in a breath of his marriage, and 
how happy he was, and straight in- 
sisted that I must come home to 
dinner, and see more of Angelica, 
who had invited me herself— didn’t 
I hear her ? 

“Mrs. Berry asked you, Frank, 
bast certainly did not hear her ask 
me ! 

“She would not have mentioned 
the dinner but that she meant me to 
ask you. I know she did,” cried 
Frank Berry. “And, besides—hang 
it—I'm master of the house. So come 
you shall. No ceremony, old boy— 
one or two friends—snug family party 
—and we'll talk of old times over a 
bottle of claret.” 

There did not seem to me to be 
the slightest objection to this ar- 
rangement, except that my boots 
were muddy, and my coat of the 
morning sort. But as it was quite 
impossible to go to Paris and back 
again in a quarter of an hour, and 
as a man may dine with perfect com- 
fort to himself in a frock-coat, it did 
not occur to me to be particularly 
squeamish, or to decline an old 
friend’s invitation upon a pretext so 
trivial. 

Accordingly we walked to a small 
house in the Avenue de Paris, and 
were admitted first into a small gar- 
den ornamented by a grotto, a foun- 
tain, and several nymphs in plaster 
of Paris, then up a mouldy old steep 
stair into a hall, where a statue of 
Cupid and another of Venus wel- 
comed us with their eternal simper ; 
then through a_ salle-a-manger, 
where covers were laid for six; and 
finally to a little salon, where Fido 
the dog began to howl furiously 
according to his wont. 

It was one of the old pavilions 
that had been built for a pleasure- 
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house in the gay days of Versailles, 
ornamented with abundance of damp 
Cupids and cracked gilt cornices, and 
old mirrors let into the walls, and 
= once, but now painted a dingy 

‘rench white. The long low win- 
dows looked into the court where 
the fountain played its ceaseless drib- 
ble, surrounded by numerous rank 
creepers and weedy flowers, but in 
the midst of which the statues stood 
with their bases quite moist and 
green. 

I hate fountains and statues in 
dark, confined places, that cheerless, 
endless plashing of water is the most 
inhospitable sound ever heard. The 
stiff grin of those French statues, or 
ogling Canova Graces, is by no means 
more happy, I think, than the smile 
of a skeleton, and not so natural. 
Those little pavilions in which the 
old roués sported, were never meant 
to be seen by daylight, depend on’t. 
They were lighted up with a hun- 
dred wax - candles, and that little 
fountain yonder was meant only to 
cool the claret. And so, my first 
impression of Berry's place of abode 
was rather a dismal one. However, 
I heard him in the salle-d-manger 
drawing the corks which went off 
with a cloop, and that consoled me. 

As for the furniture of the rooms 
appertaining to the Berrys, there was 
a harp in a leather case, and a piano, 
and a flute-box, and a huge tambour 
with a Saracen’s nose just begun, and 
likewise on the table a multiplicity 
of those little gilt books half senti- 
mental and half religious, which the 
wants of the age and of our young 
ladies have produced in such num- 
bers of late. I quarrel with no lady’s 
taste in that way; but heigho! I had 
rather that Mrs. Fitz-Boodle should 
read Humphrey Clinker ! 

Besides these works, there was a 
Peerage, of course. What genteel 
family was ever without one ? 

I was making for the door to see 
Frank drawing the corks, and was 
bounced at by the amiable little 
black-muzzled spaniel, who fastened 
his teeth in my pantaloons, and re- 
ceived a polite kick in consequence, 
which sent him howling to the other 
end of the room, and the animal was 
just in the act of performing that 
feat of agility, when the door opened 
and madame made her appearance. 
Frank came behind her peering over 
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her shoulder with rather an anxious 
look. 

Mrs. Berry is an exceedingly white 
and lean person. She has thick eye- 
brows which meet rather dangerously 
over her nose, which is Grecian, and a 
small mouth with no lips—a sort of 
feeble pucker in the face, as it were. 
Under her eyebrows are a pair of 
enormous eyes, which she is in the 
habit of turning constantly ceiling- 
wards. Her hair is rather scarce 
and worn in bandeaux, and she com- 
monly mounts a sprig of laurel, or a 
dark flower or two, which, with the 
sham-tour—I believe that is the name 
of the knob of artificial hair that many 
ladies sport—gives her a rigid and 
classical look. She is dressed in 
black, and has invariably the neatest 
of silk stockings and shoes; for for- 
sooth her foot is a fine one, and she 
always sits with it before her, look- 
ing at it, stamping it, and admiring 
it a great deal. “ Fido,” she says 
to her spaniel, “ you have almost 
crushed my poor foot ;” or, “ Frank,” 
to her husband, “ bring me a foot- 
stool ;” or, “I suffer so from cold in 
the feet,” and so forth; but be the 
conversation what it will, she is al- 
ways sure to put her foot into it. 

She invariably wears on her neck 
the miniature of her late father, Sir 
George Catacomb, apothecary to 
George III.; and she thinks those 
two men the greatest the world ever 
saw. She was born in Baker Street, 
Portman Square, and that is saying 
almost enough of her. She is as 
long, as genteel, and as dreary, as 
that deadly-lively place, and sports, 
by way of ornament, her papa’s 
hatchment, as it were, as every tenth 
Baker Street house has taught her. 

What induced such a jolly fellow 
as Frank Berry to marry Miss An- 
gelica Catacomb, no one can tell. 
He met her, he says, at a ball at 
Hampton Court, where his regiment 
was quartered, and where, to this 
day, lives “her aunt Lady Pash.” She 
alludes perpetually in conversation 
to that celebrated lady; and if you 
look in the Baronetuge to the pedi- 
gree of the Pash family, you may see 
manuscript notes by Mrs. Frank 
Berry, relative to them and herself. 
Thus, when you see in print that 
Sir John Pash married Angelica, 
daughter of Graves Catacomb, Esq., 
in a neat hand you find written, and 
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sister of the late Sir George Catacomb, 
of Baker Street, Portman Square; 
“A. B.” follows of course. It is a 
wonder how fond ladies are of writ- 
ing in books and signing their charm- 
ing initials! Mrs. Berry’s before- 
mentioned little gilt books are scored 
with pencil-marks, or occasionally at 
the margin with a !—note of interjec- 
tion, or the words “too true, A. B.” 
and so on. Much may be learned 
with regard to lovely women by a 
look at the books she reads in; and 
Ihad gained no inconsiderable know- 
ledge of Mrs. Berry by the ten mi- 
nutes spent in the drawing-room, 
while she was at her toilette in the 
adjoining bed-chamber. 

“You have often heard me talk 
of George Fitz,” says Berry, with an 
appealing look to madame. 

“ Very often,” answered his lady, 
in a tone which clearly meant “a 
great deal too much.” “ Pray, sir,” 
continued she, looking at my boots 
with all her might, “ are we to have 
your company at dinner ?” 

“Of course you are, my dear; 
what else do you think he came for. 
You would not have the man go 
back to Paris to get his evening coat, 
would you?” 

“ At least, my love, I hope you 
will go and put on yours, and change 
those muddy boots. Lady Pash will 
be here in five minutes, and you 
know Dobus is as punctual as clock- 
work.” Then turning to me with a 
sort of apology that was as consoling 
as a box on the ear, “ We have some 
friends at dinner, sir, who are rather 
particular persons; but I am sure 
when they hear that you only came 
on a sudden invitation, they will ex- 
cuse your morning-dress.— Bah, what 
a smell of smoke!” 

With this speech madame placed 
herself majestically on a sofa, put 
out her foot, called Fido, and re- 
lapsed into an icy silence. Frank 
had long since evacuated the pre- 
mises, with a rueful look at his wife, 
but never daring to cast a glance at 
me. I saw the whole business at 
once ; here was this lion of a fellow 
tamed down by a she Van Amburgh, 
and fetching and carrying at her 
orders a great deal more obediently 
than her little yowling black-muzzled 
darling of a Fido. 

I am not, however, to be tamed so 
easily, and was determined in this 
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instance not to be in the least dis- 
concerted, or to shew the smallest 
sign of ill-humour : so to renouer the 
conversation, I began about Lady 
Pash. 

“T heard you mention the name 
of Pash, I think,” said 1; “I know a 
lady of that name, and a very ugly 
one it is too.” 

“It is most probably not the same 
person,” answered Mrs. Berry, with 
a look which intimated that a fellow 
like me could never have had the 
honour to know so exalted a person. 

“I mean old Lady Pash of Hamp- 
ton Court. Fat woman — fair, ain't 
she—wears an amethyst in her fore- 
head, has one eye, a blond wig, and 
dresses in light green ?” 

*{ Lady Pash, sir, is My AUNT,” an- 
swered Mrs. Berry (not altogether 
displeased, although she expected 
money from the old lady; but you 
know we love to hear our friends 
abused when it can be safely done). 

“© indeed! she was a daughter of 
old Catacomb’s of Windsor, I re- 
member, the undertaker. They 
called her husband Callipash, and 
her ladyship Pishpash. So you see 
madam, that I know the whole fa- 
mily ?” 

“ Mr. Fitz-Simons!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Berry, rising, “I am not ac- 
customed to hear nick-names applied 
to myself and my family ; and must 
beg you, when you honour us with 
your company, to spare our feelings 
as much as possible. Mr. Catacomb 
had the confidence of his sovEREIGN, 
sir, and Sir John Pash was of 
Charles II.’s creation. The one was 
my uncle, sir, the other my grand- 
father !” 

“ My dear madam, I am extremely 
sorry, and most sincerely apologise 
for my inadvertence. But you owe 
me an apology too; my name is not 
Fitz-Simons but Fitz-Boodle.” 

“ What! of Boodle Hall,—m 
husband's old friend; of Charles I.’s 
creation? My dear sir, I beg youa 
thousand pardons, and am delighted 
to welcome a person of whom I have 
heard Frank say so much. Frank 
(to Berry, who soon entered in very 
glossy boots and a white waistcoat), 
do you know, darling, I mistook Mr. 
Fitz-Boodle for Mr. Fitz-Simons— 
that horrid Irish horse-dealing per- 
son; and I never, never, never can par- 
don myself for being so rude to him.” 
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The big eyes here assumed an ex- 
pression that was intended to kill me 
out-right with kindness—from being 
calm, still, reserved, Angelica sud- 
denly became gay, smiling, confi- 
dential, and folatre. She told me 
she had heard I was a sad creature, 
and that she intended to reform me, 
and that I must come and see Frank 
a great deal. 

Now, although Fitz-Simons, for 
whom I was mistaken, is as low a 
fellow as ever came out of Dublin, 
and having been a captain in some- 
body’s army, is now a black-leg and 
horse-dealer by profession; yet if I 
had brought him home to Mrs. Fitz- 
Boodle to dinner, I should have liked 
far better that that imaginary lady 
should have received him with decent 
civility, and not insulted the stranger 
within her husband’s gates. And, 
although it was delightful to be re- 
ceived so cordially when the mistake 
was discovered, yet I found that ail 
Berry's old acquaintances were by 
no means so warmly welcomed; for 
another old school-chum presently 
made his appearance, who was treated 
in a very different manner. 

This was no other than poor Jack 
Butts, who is a sort of small artist 
and picture-dealer by profession, and 
was a day-boy at Slaughter - house 
when we were there, and very ser- 
viceable in bringing in sausages, pots 
of pickles, and other articles of mer- 
chandise, which we could not other- 
wise procure. The poor fellow has 
been employed, seemingly, in the 
same office of fetcher and carrier 
ever since; and occupied that post 
for Mrs. Berry. It was, “ Mr. Butts, 
have you finished that drawing for 
Lady Pash’s album ?” and Butts pro- 
duced it; and, “ Did you match the silk 
for me at Delille’s?” and there was 
the silk, bought, no doubt, with the 
poor fellow’s last five francs; and, 
“ Did you go to the furniture man in 
the Rue St. Jacques ; and bring the 
canary-seed, and call about my shawl 
at that odious dawdling Madame 
Fichet’s ; and have you brought the 
guitar-strings ?” 

Butts hadn’t brought the guitar- 
strings ; and thereon Mrs. Berry's 
countenance assumed the same terri- 
ble expression which I had formerly 
remarked in it, and which made me 
tremble for Berry. 

“ My dear Angelica, though,” said 
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he with some spirit, “ Jack Butts 
isn’t a baggage-wagon, nor a Jack~ 
of-all-trades, you make him paint 
pictures for your women’s albums, 
and look after your upholsterer, and 
your canary-bird, and your milliners, 
and turn rusty because he forgets 
your last message.” 

“I did not turn rusty, Frank, as 
you call it elegantly. I'm very much 
obliged to Mr. Butts for performing 
my commissions—very much obliged. 
And as for not paying for tie pic- 
tures to which you so kindly allude, 
Frank, 7 should never have thought 
of offering payment for so paltry a 
service; but I’m sure I shall be 
happy to pay, if Mr. Butts will send 
me in his bill.” 

“ By Jove, Angelica, this is too 
strong!” bounced out Berry ; ‘but 
the little matrimonial squabble was 
abruptly ended, by Berry's French 
man flinging open the door and an- 
nouncing Mitapi1 Pass and Doctor 
Dobus, which two personages made 
their appearance. 

The person of old Pash has been 
already parenthetically described. 
But quite different from her dismal 
niece in temperament, she is as jolly 
an old widow as ever wore weeds. 
She was attached somehow to the 
court, and has a multiplicity of stories 
about the princesses and the old king, 
to which Mrs. Berry never fails to 
call your attention in her grave, im- 
portant way. Lady Pash has ridden 
many a time to the Windsor hounds: 
she made her husband become a 
member of the four-in-hand club, 
and has numberless stories about Sir 
Godfrey Webster, Sir John Lade, 
and the old heroes of those times. 
She has lent a rouleau to Dick Sheri- 
dan, and remembers Lord Byron 
when he was a sulky slim young 
lad. She says Charles Fox was the 
pleasantest fellow she ever met with, 
and has not the slightest objection to 
inform you that one of the princes 
was very much in love with her. 
Yet somehow she is only fifty-two 
years old, and I have never been able 
to understand her calculation. One 
day or other before her eye went out, 
and before those pearly teeth of hers 
were stuck to her gums by gold, she 
must have been a pretty-looking body 
enough. Yet in spite of the latter 
inconvenience, she eats and drinks 
too much every day, and tosses off 
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aglass of maraschino with a trembling, 
pudgy hand, every finger of which 
twinkles with a dozen, at least, of 
old rings. She has a story about 
every one of those rings, and a stupid 
one teo. But there is always some- 
os pleasant, I think, in stupid 
family stories : they are good-hearted 
people who tell them. 

As for Mrs. Muchit, nothing need 
be said of her: she is Pash’s com- 
panion, she has lived with Lady Pash 
since the peace. Nor does my lady 
take any more notice of her than of 
the dust of the earth. She calls her 
“ r Muchit,” and considers her 
a half-witted creature. Mrs. Berry 
hates her cordially, and thinks she is a 
designing toad-eater, who has fermed 
a conspiracy to rob her of her aunt's 
fortune. She never spoke a word to 
poor Muchit during the whole of 
dinner, or offered to help her to any 
thing on the table. 

In respect to Dobus, he is an old 
along man, as you are made to 
know before you howe been very 
long in his company ; and, like most 
army surgeons, is a great deal more 
military in his looks and conversa- 
tion than the combatant part of the 
forces. He has adopted the sham- 
Duke-of- Wellington air, which is by 
no means uncommon in veterans; and 
though one of the easiest and softest 
fellows in existence, speaks slowly and 
briefly, and raps out an oath or two 
occasionally, as it is said a certain great 
captain does. Besides the above, we 
sat down to table with Captain Goff, 
late of the — Highlanders ; the Rev. 
Lemuel Whey, who preaches at St. 
Germains; little Cutler, and the 
Frenchman, who always will be at 
English parties on the Continent, and 
who, after making some frightful 
efforts to speak English, subsides and 
is heard of no more. Young married 
ladies and heads of families generally 
have him for the purpose of waltzing, 
and in return he informs his friends 
of the club or the café that he has 
made the conquest of a charmante 
Anglaise. Listen to me, all family 
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men who read this! and never let 
an unmarried Frenchman into your 
doors. This lecture alone is worth 
the price of the whole paper. It is 
not that they do any harm in one 
case out of a thousand, Heaven for- 
bid! but they mean harm. They 
look on our Susannahs with unholy, 
dishonest eyes. Hearken to two of the 
grinning rogues chattering together 
as they clink over the asphalte of 
the Boulevard with lacquered boots, 
and plastered hair, and waxed mous- 
tachios, and turned-down shirt-col- 
lars, and stays and goggling eyes, 
and hear how they talk of a good, 
simple, giddy, vain, dull, Baker Street 
creature, and canvass her points, and 
shew her letters, and insinuate — 
never mind, but I tell you my soul 
grows angry when I think of the 
same ; and I can’t hear ofan English- 
woman marrying a Frenchman with- 
out feeling a sort of shame and pity 
for her.* 

To return to the guests. The Rev. 
Lemuel W hey is a tea-party man, with 
a curl on his forehead and a scented 
pocket - handkerchief. He ties his 
white neckcloth to a wonder, and I 
believe sleeps in it. He brings his 
flute with him ; and prefers Handel, 
of course; but has one or two pet 
ee songs of the sentimental 

ind, and will occasionally lift up his 
little pipe in a glee. He does not 
dance, but the honest fellow would 
give the world to do it ; and he leaves 
his clegs in the passage, though it is 
a wonder he wears them, for in the 
muddiest weather he never has a 
speck on his foot. He was at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
rather gay for a term or two, he says. 
He is, in a word, full of the milk-and- 
water of human kindness, and his 
family lives near Hackney. 

As for Goff, he has a huge shining 
bald forehead, and immense bristling 
Indian-red whiskers. He wears white 
wash-leather gloves, drinks fairly, 
likes a rubber, and has a story for 
after dinner, beginning, “ Doctor, ye 
racklackt Saundy M‘Lellan, who 





exceptions to the case above hinted at. and knows many such unions in which it is 
the Frenchman who honours the English lady by marrying her. But it must be re- 
membered that marrying in France means commonly fortune- hunting ; and as for the 
respect in which marriage is held in France, let all the French novels in M. Rolandi’s 
library be perused by those who wish to come to a decision upon the question. The 
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joined us in the Wast Indies. Wal, 
sir,” &c. These and little Cutler made 
up the party. 

Now it may not have struck all 
readers, but any sharp fellow con- 
versant with writing must have found 
out long ago, that if there had been 
something exceedingly interesting to 
narrate with regard to this dinner at 
Frank Berry’s, [ should have come 
out with it a couple of pages since, 
nor have kept the public looking for 
so long a time at the mere dish-covers 
and ornaments of the table. 

But the simple fact must now be 
told, that there was nothing of the 
slightest importance occurred at this 
repast, except that it gave me an op- 
portunity of studying Mrs. Berry in 
many different ways, and in spite ofthe 
extreme complaisance which she now 
shewed me, and of forming, I am sorry 
to say, a most unfavourable opinion 
of that fair lady ; for, truth to tell, I 
would much rather she should have 
been civil to Mrs. Muchit, than out- 
rageously complimentary to your 
humble servant ; and, as i professed 
not to know what on earth there was 
for dinner, would it not have been 
much more natural for her not to 
frown, and bob, and wink, and point, 
and pinch her lips as often as Mon- 
sieur Anatole, her French domestic, 
not knowing the ways of English 
dinner-tables, placed any thing out 
of its due order? The allusions to 
Boodle Hall were innumerable, and 
I don’t know any greater bore than 
to be obliged to talk ofa place which 
belongs to one’s elder brother. Many 
questions were likewise asked about 
the dowager and her Scotch relatives, 
the Plumduffs, about whom Lady 
Pash knew a great deal, having seen 
them at court and at Lord Melville's. 
Ofcourse she had seen them at court 
and at Lord Melville’s, as she might 
have seen thousands of Scotchmen 
beside ; but what mattered it to me, 
who care not a jot for old Lady Fitz- 
Boodle? “ When you write, you'll 
say you met an old friend of her 
ladyship’s,” says Mrs. Berry, and I 
faithfully promised I would when I 
wrote; but if the New Post-Office paid 
us for writing letters (as very possibly 
it will soon), I could not be bribed 

’ to send a line to old Lady Fitz. 

In a word I found that Berry, like 
many simple fellows before him, had 
made choice of an imperious, ill- 
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humoured, and under-bred female 
for a wife, and could see with half 
an eye that he was a great deal too 
much her slave. 

The struggle was not over yet, how- 
ever. Witness that little encounter 
before dinner ; and once or twice the 
honest fellow replied rather smartly 
during the repast, taking especial 
care <0 atone as much as possible for 
his wife’s inattention to Jack and 
Mrs. Muchit, by particular attention 
to those personages, whom he helped 
to every thing round about and 
a perpetually to champagne ; 

e drank but little himself, for his 
amiable wife’s eye was constantly 
fixed on him. 

Just at the conclusion of the dessert, 
madame, who had boudéd Berry during 
dinner-time, became particularly gra- 
cious to her lord and master, and 
tenderly asked me if I did not think 
the French custom was a good one, 
of men leaving table with the ladies. 

“ Upon my word, ma’am,” says I, 
“ ] think it’s a most abominable 
practice.” 

“ And so do I,” says Cutler. 

* A most abominable practice! 
Do vou hear that?” cries Berry, 
laughing, and filling his glass. 

ss ‘Tm sure, Frank, when we are 
alone you always come to the draw- 
ing-room,” replies the lady, sharply. 

“ Oh, yes! when we're alone, dar- 
ling,” says Berry, blushing; “ but now 
we're not alone —ha, ha! Anatole, 
du Bordeaux !” 

“I’m sure they sat after the ladies 
at Carlton House ; didn’t they, Lady 
Pash ?” says Dobus, who likes his glass. 

“ That they did!” say my lady, 
giving him a jolly nod. 

“TT racklackt,” exclaims Captain 
Goff, “ when I was in the Mauritius, 
that Mustress Mac Whirter, who com- 
manded the Saxty-Sackond, used to 
say, ‘ Mac, if ye want to get lively, 
ye'll not stop for more than two hours 
after the leddies have laft ye: if ye 
want to get drunk, ye’ll just dine at 
the mass. So yesee, Mestress Burry, 
what was Mac’s allowance — haw, 
haw! Mester Whey, I'll trouble ye 
for the o-lives.” 

But although we were in a clear 
majority, that indomitable woman, 
Mrs. Berry, determined to make us all 
as uneasy as possible, and would take 
the votes all round. Poor Jack, of 
course, sided with her, and Whey 
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said he loved a cup of tea and a 
little music better than all the wine 
ef Bordeaux. As for the French- 
man, when Mrs. Berry said, “ And 
what do you think, M. le Vicomte?” 

“ Vat you speak?” said M. de 
Blagueval, breaking silence for the 
first time during two hours; “ yase 
—eh? to me you speak ?” 

“ Apry deeny, aimy voo ally avec 
les dam?” 

“* Comment avec les dames ?” 

“ Ally avec les dam com a Parry, 
ou resty avec les Messew com on Ong- 
lyterre ?” 

“ Ah, madame! vous me le deman- 
dez ?” cries the little wretch, starting 
up in a theatrical way ; and, putting 
out his hand, which Mrs. Berry took, 
and with this the ladies left the room. 
Old Lady Pash trotted after her 
niece with her hand in Whey’s, very 
much wondering at such practices 
which were not in the least in vogue 
in the reign of George III. 

Mrs. Berry cast a glance of tri- 
umph at her husband at the defec- 
tion; and Berry was evidently an- 
noyed that three-eighths of his male 
forces had left him. 

But fancy our delight and astonish- 
ment, when in a minute they all 
three came back again; the French- 
man looking entirely astonished, and 
the parson and the painter both very 
queer. The fact is, old downright 
Lady Pash, who had never been in 
Paris in her life before, and had no 
notion of being deprived of her usual 
hour’s respite and nap, said at once 
to Mrs. Berry, “ My dear Angelica, 
you're surely not going to keep these 
three men here? Send them back to 
the dining-room, for I’ve a thousand 
things to say to you.” And Ange- 
lica, who expects to inherit her aunt’s 
property, of course did as she was 
bid; on which the old lady fell into 
an easy chair, and fell asleep imme- 
diately,—so soon, that is, as the 
shout caused by the reappearance of 
the three gentlemen in the dining- 
room had subsided. 

I had meanwhile had some private 
conversation with little Cutler re- 
garding the character of Mrs. Berry. 
“ She’s a regular screw,” whispered 
he; “a regular tartar. Berry shews 
fight, though, sometimes, and I've 
known him have his own way for a 
week together. After dinner he is 
his own master, and hers when he 
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has had his share of wine; and that’s 
why she will never allow him to 
drink any.” 

Was it a wicked or was it a noble 
and honourable thought which came 
to us both at the same minute, to 
rescue Berry from his captivity ? 
The ladies, of course, will give their 
verdict according to their gentle na- 
tures; but [ know what men of cou- 
rage will think, and by their jovial 
judgment will abide. 

We received, then, the three lost 
sheep back into our innocent fold 
again with the most joyous shouting 
and cheering. We made Berry (who 
was, in truth, nothing loth) order up 
I don’t know how much more claret. 
We obliged the Frenchman to drink 
malgré lui; and in the course of a 
short time we had poor Whey in 
such a state of excitement, that he 
actually volunteered to sing a song, 
which he said he had heard at some 
very gay supper party at Cambridge, 
and which begins :— 

“A pye sate on a pear-tree, 

A pye sate on a pear-tiee, 

A pye sate on a pear-tree, 
Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, heigh-ho!”’ 

Fancy Mrs. Berry's face as she 
looked in, in the midst of that Bac- 
chanalian ditty, when she saw no less 
a person than the Rev. Lemuel 
Whey carolling it. 

“Is it you, my dear?” cries 
Berry, as brave now as any Pe- 
truchio. ‘“ Come in, and sit down, 
and hear Whey’s song.” 

“Lady Pash is asleep, Frank,” 
said she. 

“Well, darling! that’s the very 
reason. Give Mrs. Berry a glass, 
Jack, will you ?” 

. Would you wake your aunt, 
sir?” hissed out madam. 

“ Never mind me, love! I'm awake, 
and like it!” cried the venerable 
Lady Pash from the salon. “ Sing 
away, gentlemen!” 

At which we all sat up an auda- 
cious cheer; and Mrs. Berry flounced 
back to the drawing-room, but did 
not leave the door open, that her 
aunt might hear our melodies. 

Berry had by this time arrived at 
that confidential state to which a 
third bottle always brings the well- 
regulated mind ; and he made a clean 
confession to Cutler and myself of 
his numerous matrimonial annoy- 
ances. He was not allowed to dine 
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out, he said, and but seldom to ask 
his friends to meet him at home. 
He never dared smoke a cigar for 
the life of him, not even in the sta- 
bles. He spent the mornings dawd- 
ling in eternal shops, the evenings at 
endless tea- parties, or in reading 

ms or missionary tracts to his 
wife. He was compelled to take 
hysic whenever she thought he 

ked a little pale, to change his 
shoes and stockings whenever he 
eame in from a walk. “ Look here,” 
said he, opening his chest, and shak- 
ing his fist at Dobus; “ look what 
Angelica and that infernal Dobus 
have brought me to.” 

I thought it might be a flannel 
waistcoat into which madam had 
forced him; but it was worse: I 
give you my word of honour it was a 
pitch-plaster ! 

We all roared at this, and the 
doctor as loud as any one; but he 
vowed that he had no hand in the 
pitch-plaster. It was a favourite fa- 
mily remedy of the late apothecary, 
Sir George Catacomb, and had been 
put on by Mrs. Berry’sown fair hands. 

When Anatole came in with coffee, 
Berry was in such high courage, 
that he told him to go to the deuce 
with it; and we never caught sight 
of Lady Pash more, except, when 
muffled up to the nose, she passed 
through the salle-d-manger to go to 
her carriage, in which Dobus and 
the parson were likewise to be trans- 
ported to Paris. “ Be a man, Frank,” 
says she, “and hold your own,” for 
the good old lady had taken her 
nephew’s part in the matrimonial 
business; “and you, Mr. Fitz-Boodle, 
come and see him often. You're a 
good fellow, take old one-eyed Cali- 
pash’s word for it. Shall I take you 
to Paris ?” 

Dear, kind Angelica, she had told 
her aunt all I cai! 

“ Don’t go, George,” says Berry, 
squeezing me by the hand. So I 
said I was going to sleep at Versailles 
that night; but if she would give a 
convoy to Jack Butts, it would be 
conferring a great obligation on him ; 
with which favour the old lady ac- 
cordingly complied, saying to him, 
with great coolness, “ Get up, and 
sit with John in the rumble, Mr. 
What-dye-call-’em.” The fact is, the 
good old soul despises an artist as 
much as she does a tailor. 
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Jack tripped up to his place very 
meekly ; and “ Remember Saturday,” 
cried the doctor ; and, “ Don’t forget 
Thursday,” exclaimed the divine,—“a 
bachelors’ party, you know.” And 
so the cavalcade drove thundering 
down the gloomy old Avenue de 
Paris. 

The Frenchman, I forgot to say, 
had gone away exceedingly ill long 
since; and the reminiscences of 
“ Thursday” and “ Saturday” evoked 
by Dobus and Whey, were, to tell 
the truth, parts of our conspiracy ; 
for in the heat of Berry’s courage we 
had made him promise to dine with 
us all round en gargon, with all ex- 
cept Captain Goff, who “ racklacted” 
that he was engaged every day for 
the next three weeks, as indeed he is, 
to a thirty-sous ordinary which the 
gallant officer frequents, when not 
invited elsewhere. 

Cutler and I then were the last on 
the field; and though we were for 
moving away, Berry, whose vigour 
had, if possible, been excited by the 
bustle and colloquy in the night air, 
insisted upon dragging us back 
again, and actually proposed a grill 
for supper! 

We found in the salle-d-manger 
a strong smell of an extinguished 
lamp, and Mrs. Berry was snuffing 
out the candles on the sideboard. 

“ Hullo, my dear!” shouts Berry ; 
“easily, if you please! we've not 
done yet !” 

“Not done yet, Mr. Berry!” 
groans the lady, in a hollow, sepul- 
chral tone. 

* No, Mrs. B., not done yet. We 
are going to have some supper, a’n’t 
we, George ?” 

“ T think it’s quite time to go home,” 
said Mr. Fitz-Boodle (who, to say 
truth, began to tremble himself). 

“I think it is, sir; you are quite 
right, sir; and you will pardon me, 
gentlemen, I have a bad headach, 
and will retire.” 

“ Good night, my dear!” said that 
audacious Berry. “ Anatole, tell the 
cook to broil a fowl, and bring some 
wine.” 

If the loving couple had been 
alone, or if Cutler had not been an 
attaché to the embassy, before whom 
she was afraid of making herself ri- 
diculous, I am confident that Mrs. 
Berry would have fainted away on 
the spot; and that all Berry’s cou- 
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rage would have tumbled down life- 
less by the side of her. So she only 
gave a martyrised look, and left the 
room; and while we partook of the 
very unnecessary repast, was good 
enough to sing some hymn tunes to 
an exceedingly slow movement in the 
next room, intimating that she was 
awake, and that, though suffering, 
she found her consolations ia religion. 

These melodies did not in the least 
add to our friend’s courage. The de- 
voted fowl had, somehow, no devil in 
it. The champagne in the glasses 
looked exceedingly flat and blue. 
The fact is, that Cutler and I were 
now both in a state of dire consterna- 
tion, and soon made a move for our 
hats, and lighting each a cigar in the 
hall, made across the little green 
where the Cupids and nymphs were 
listening to the dribbling fountain in 
the dark. 

“Tm hanged if I don’t have a 
cigar too!” says Berry, rushing after 
us; and accordingly putting in his 
pocket a key about the size of a 
shovel, which hung by the little 
handle of the outer grille, forth he 
sallied, and joined usin our fumigation. 

He stayed with us a couple of 
hours, and returned homewards in 
po good spirits, having given me 

is word of honour he would dine 
with us the next day. He put in his 
immense key into the grille, and un- 
locked it; but the gate would not 
open: it wus bolted within. 

He began to make a furious jang- 
ling and ringing at the bell; and in 
oaths, both French and English, 
called upon the recalcitrant Anatole. 

After much tolling of the bell, a 
light came cutting across the crevices 
of the inner door; it was thrown 
open, and a figure appeared with a 
lamp,—a tall, slim figure of a woman, 
clothed in white from head to foot. 

It was Mrs. Berry, and when Cut- 
ler and I saw her, we both ran as fast 
as our legs could carry us. 

Berry, at this, shrieked with a wild 
laughter. “ Remember to-morrow, 
old boys,” shouted he,—* six o'clock ;” 
and we were a quarter of a mile off 
when the gate closed, and the little 
mansion of the Avenue de Paris was 
once more quiet and dark. 

The next afternoon, as we were 

laying at billiards, Cutler saw Mrs. 
ry drive by in her carriage ; and 
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as soon as rather a long rubber was 
over, I thought I would go and look 
for our poor friend, and so went 
down to the Pavillon. a door 
was open, as the wont is in France, 
and I walked in unannounced, and 
saw this 





He was playing a duet with her on 
the flute. She had been out but for 
half an hour, after not speaking all 
the morning ; and having seen Cut- 
ler at the billiard-room window, and 
suspecting we might take advantage 
of her absence, she had suddenly re- 
turned home again, and had flung 
herself, weeping, into her Frank’s 
arms, and said she could not bear to 
leave him in anger. And so, after 
sitting for a little while sobbing on 
his knee, she had forgotten and for- 
given every thing! 

The dear angel! I met poor 
Frank in Bond Street only yester- 
day ; but he crossed over to the other 
side of the way. He had on ga- 
loshes, and is grown very fat and 
pale. He has shaved off his mous- 
tachios, and, instead, wears a respi- 
rator. He has taken his name off all 
his clubs, and lives very grimly in 
Baker Street. Well, ladies, no 
doubt you say he is right; and what 
are the odds, so long as you are 
happy ? G. F. B. 
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THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


Attacnep by every feeling and 
principle to the national institutions 
of father-land, we feel keenly when 
any, even the humblest of them, 
are perilled. We see in the main- 
tenance of their integrity the per- 
petuation of those fountains that lie 
at the roots of all our prosperity, 
and preserve, green and unimpaired, 
the overshadowing and _ glorious 
boughs that extend over a breadth 
and length of territory on which the 
sun never sets. Every year of our 
existence has struck this impression 
only more deeply into our hearts, 
and every crisis has served only to 
fix it more firmly. Principle, no’ 
party, is the secret of this ; a princi- 
ple, fed not from the broken cisterns 
of earthly expediency, but from the 
teeming fountain of eternal truth, 
has imparted to these convictions 
a depth and consistency which borrow 
increase of light from surrounding 
gloom, and, like the electric spark, 
acquire intensity from repression and 
force from resistance. 

The Church of England, em- 
bosomed in the richest and most il- 
lustrious scholarship,—the Church of 
Ireland, whose piety has come forth 
more rich and pure from the furnace 
in which she has so long been tried,— 
and though differing in ecclesiastical 
policy, equally Protestant, and equally 
interwoven with the statutes and 
jurisprudence of the nation, the 
Church of Scotland, surrounded by 
living witnesses to her vitality and 
practical value, a righteous pea- 
santry and a moral people, these great 
institutions, the sacred exponents of 
the faith and hopes of the Thames, 
the Shannon, and the Tweed, we have 
advocated and upheld, with hearts 
full of love, and hands ever free to 
shield them. The dangers and the 
difficulties by which they are beset, 
we, as Churchmen and Conservatives, 
have faithfully watched, freely pro- 
claimed, and firmly resisted. We have 
seen no reason for retracing our steps. 
On the contrary, the longer we live, 
and the larger and more comprehen- 
sive our experience becomes, the more 
we are convinced that pulling upward 
and aback is the safest course. An 
inclined plane from the sublime cita- 
del of olden Toryism downward to 


the very depths of modern Radical- 
ism, at this moment stretches athwart 
the bosom of England, and every 
institution seems smitten with an im- 
petus downward ; and thousands who 
once were thought the fixtures of the 
age, and the vigorous resistants of 
the precipitate and headlong rush- 
ings heard and felt on all sides, are 
now, as if one of the unclean spirits 
of the apocalyptic vial had entered 
their hearts, become impellent forces, 
and seem to find their satisfaction in 
communicating an accelerated speed 
to that progress which already bids 
fair to defy the restraints of states- 
men, to laugh at the principles of 
truth, and to bound over the hoary 
fences of a grave and venerable 
experience. What is to be the up- 
shot they only who can read the pre- 
dictions of prophecy with a more il- 
luminated eye than we can claim are 
likely to know. Only we feel it our 
duty to stand aloof from the absorb- 
ing vortex lest we be sucked in, and, 
watching its ravages, lift up a voice 
of warning and remonstrance. Amid 
the many signs of the day are the 
— and prospects of the Scottish 

Vational Church. Nothing can be 
more sad than its present aspect, or 
more prophetic of approaching dis- 
aster. Disorganisation and lawless- 
ness seem to be the very element 
breathed and gloried in by the in- 
fatuated men who take the lead in 
her synods and general assemblies. 
If Jesuits had entered the ministry 
of the Scottish nation, they could not 
have more consecutively pursued the 
wasting and ruin of the National 
Church. Whether the reckless men, 
to whom not a few of the characteris- 
tics of the last times, “ boasters, 
heady, and high-minded,” seem too 
justly applicable, are really tainted 
with the principles of Ignatius Loy- 
ola, or are only, as we more charita- 
bly hope, labouring under a sort of 
monomania, and extending the con- 
tagious affeetion to such holy and 
high-minded men as Chalmers and 
Gordon, is a question we have heard 
mooted by some of England’s best 
and most celebrated clergy. We judge 
them not. Totheir own Master they 
stand or fall. Their principles of 
action we reprobate, their policy we 
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solemnly believe incompatible with 
the maintenance of an establishment 
in which, by all admissions, there 
was least of Cesar and most of Christ : 
and their claims to independent juris- 
diction, when first heard, were deemed 
so preposterous and extravagant, 
that Dissenters wondered, Anglican 
Churchmen stood aghast, Jesuits re- 
joiced, and we most unfeignedly 
mourned. 

There is certainly one modifying 
element in the conduct of the Non- 
intrusion leaders which has been too 
much overlooked. This element will 
prove the just explanation of much 
of the peculiar tactics they have pur- 
sued. Candlish, Cunninghame, and 
the rest of that clique, had committed 
themselves in presbyteries, and on 
platforms, and in the columns of the 
newspapers which they originated, 
and in which their pens and hirelings 
play so ae apart; and there 
was left only one of two courses,— 
either to retire from the Church and 
give up their livings to others, or to 
submit to the law of the realm, as em- 
bodied in the Auchterarder decision, 
likeall good subjects, with as composed 
countenances as might be secured by a 
little Christian principle and some 
self-control. ‘They determined to 
make the perilous experiment to keep 
their livings and to beard the law. 
In this course of action, obviously so 
alien to the duties that devolve on 
the clergy of an established Church, 
they persevered for years, in the ex- 
pectation that they would ultimately 
attach to their party so large a mass 
of the Scottish population, that a 
Conservative government would be 
terrified, amid the prospects of the 
election, into a surrender of their 
claims, and thus legalise their 
sweeping and illimitable demands. 
The government paused till the sa- 
cred interpreters of the law had de- 
cided what is the law on the ques- 
tions under review. Their decisions 
were precisely what most men anti- 
cipated. The judgment in the 
Auchterarder case, which was the basis 
of all subsequent findings, and inter- 
dicts, and pecuniary fines, brought 
the leaders to astand-still. A pause, 
dead and solemn, like a respite from 
the’ upper sanctuary, reposed for a 
season on the troubled waters. Pro- 
vidence through all its organs—Chris- 
tianity perilled amid a thousand fa- 
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milies—men high in office and holy in 
character, and especially Sir George 
Sinclair, with distinguished talent, de- 
voted and urtiring energies, and in the 
exercise of peculiar influence, present - 
ed an opening so happy, so opportune, 
that a number of the able and spirit- 
ually minded clergy in the provincial 
synod of Glasgow sent in their ad- 
hesion to his exposition of Lord 
Aberdeen’s bill, and every thing in 
retrospect and prospect pleaded for 
peace. But, alas! in an evil hour, 
Candlish and his camerilla, who gave 
the signals, would not undergo the 
humiliation of retracing their de- 
sperate policy. They now made it 
out that the “ independence of the 
Church” was “ Christ’s will,” and 
equivalent to his continuing in “ His 
House.” The beacon lights were re- 
kindled, and “ ‘To your tents, O Is- 
rael!” appeared in newspaper columns 
and sounded “on pulpit-drum eccle- 
siastic,” till the peaceful left their 
parish churches, and the passionate 
longed for another crusade. Men that 
preached the gospel instead of “ in- 
dependence ” and “ Non-intrusion,” 
throughout the three kingdoms, were 
denounced as “ traitors,” “ dead mo- 
derates,” “ Erastians,” ‘“ Puseyites ;” 
and the most strenuous efforts were 
made, under the most “ pawky ” and 
plausible pretexts, to hunt them down. 
New chapels were erected, ostensibly 
to extend the gospel, really to aug- 
ment the clique; “ Church defence 
associations,” and “ Lay Unions,” 
and “ Anti - Erastian clubs,” were 
duly organised for the maintenance 
“ of the Headship,” as with real, 
though, we believe, unintentional, 
impiety the new notions were chris- 
tened. In one word, Messrs. Cand- 
lish and Cunninghame, like the fox 
in the fable, had lost their tails, and 
they must, at all hazards, persuade 
their co-presbyters to part with their 
appendages also. 

Sir James Graham, than whom 
the Scottish Church has no warmer 
or more anxious friend, was described 
as “ Clavers.” Sir George Sinclair 
was insulted in every variety of pa- 
ragraph and spoutification. Lord 
Galloway, whose love and attach- 
ment to the Scottish Church induced 
his gentle spirit to rebuke their ex- 
cesses, was denounced. Lord Aber- 
deen, who mourns over the gross 
misrepresentations of his feelings to 
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his own Church, was duly depicted 
in Inquisition colours, that he might 
feel a foretaste of Inquisition disci- 
pline. The Muirs, the Maccullochs, 
the Leishmans, the Macmorlands, the 
Wylies, the Taits, and many others 
of the Scottish clergy, the ministers 
of crowded churches, and the purest 
exponents of the best principles of 
their Church, were branded as trai- 
tors; and a rampant denunciation of 
every body and of ev ary thing that 
stood in the way ofthe Non- -intrusion 
tide seemed the painful substitute for 
the meek, and holy, and peaceful 
love which ought to be the attribute 
of a true and faithful clergy. 

Long before, as well as during this 
effort, however, other and more clever 


tactics had been plied; counters, 
shops, reading - rooms, newspapers, 
all echoed Non-intrusion; they felt 


that it was utterly impossible, never- 


theless, to carry their views while 
there remained a ministry in Eng- 


land, ‘Tory or Whig, possessed of at- 
tachment to freedom or to the con- 
itution. Some of the successive 
expedients of the party we must 
briefly recapitulate, and in reading 
them, the Non-intrusion leaders will 
ret a few hints for an appendix to 
their next history of the kirk, an 
appendix that will reflect no glory 
on the men that now covet a chapter 
among the Scottish worthies.* 

The Non-intrusionists first of all 
made their appeal to the bishops 
through Dr. Chalmers, whose lec- 
tures at the Hanover Rooms, replete 
with sarcastic denunciations of dis- 
sent, and eulogies of the Church of 
England, had made a most favour- 
able impression on the episeopal 
bench. But their lordships had no 
taste for being cats’-paws. The whole 
clergy of the Chureh of England 
resolved to have nothing to do with 
Non-intrusion. They saw that there 
was not a point of rest between so 
limited and enlightened a patronage 
as that of the Scotch Church and 
the Voluntary system. The Non- 
intrusionists knocked hard, promised 
much as a sister Church, and pa- 
tiently waited, late and early, at the 
gates of Lambeth. A board was ul- 
timately hung out, “ No Non-intru- 
sion here.” Having lost the Church 





* We understand 
preparation. 
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of England, they returned to Edin- 
burgh to hit out another move. 

They bethought themselves of the 
Wesleyans, a body neither church 
nor dissent, and likely to do them 
great service. The Non - intru- 
sionists were told by some of their 
opponents, the Wesleyans are Armi- 
nians and you are Calvinists. ‘They 
deny election, imputed righteousness, 
the perseverance of the saints, and 

other Calvinistic views, for denying 
which any member of the Church of 
Scotland would be justly deposed. 
The Non-intrusionists felt, however, 
that Non-intrusion was that mighty 
altar on which all such differences 
should be sacrificed; and as they 
wanted the Wesleyans for a special 
purpose, and only for a time, the 

sent up Drs. M‘Kellar and Candlish 
to oecupy the Wesleyan pulpits, in 
which they, of course, avoided care- 
fully the controverted points. They 
got over the Watchman newspaper 
by this cannie move, but Mr. Dixon, 
the president of the Wesleyans, is 
too conscientious, and Dr. Bunting 
is too clear-headed, to swallow Non- 
intrusion, and the Wesleyan bowy 
neither hold the pastoral tie, nor 
allow of the people’s veto, nor even 
lay representatives in the Conference, 
and they, therefore, turned out not 
half so suitable agents as the Non- 
intrusionists calculated. In fact, the 
Wesleyans have, much to their cre- 
dit, been satisfied with taking all they 
could get from the Scotch Church, 
and, in return, giving Mr. Candlish 
a half-column in their newspaper, 
and a cautious speech from Dr. Bunt- 
ing on the platform. They have no 
taste for proving themselves active 
Non-intrusion agents. 

The Non - intrusionists retaining 
all they can of past success, as 
many do with sov ereigns, “ sweating 
them before they let them pass, 
have now made a dernier move- 
ment. They have pressed most elo- 
quently the Independent Dissenters 
into their service. They have taken 
every possible step. They have re- 
pealed, illegally it now appears, and 
out of no real love to Dissenters, 
some ecclesiastical laws enacted against 
them. They are ready to preach for 
Dissenters and let Dissenters preach 
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for them ; they promise them every 
help in their various undertakings, and 
will do any thing for them, and with 
them, and to them, if the Dissenters 
will only help them out of the scrape 
into which they have got. In fact, 
the tenders to the Independents for 
their help are, it is presumed, as 
follow : — “ We are willing to cancel 
all the aspersions on Messrs. Binney, 
Burnet, Leifchild, Sir Culling Smith, 
the president of the Voluntary Asso- 
ciation, &c., found in the Church of 
Scotland Magazine, the Scottish 
Guardian, in sermons, speeches, &c. 
&c. Weare ready to open the pulpits 
of the National Church to any of you, 
at least pro tempore, whether you be 
Voluntaries or not Voluntaries. We 
may admit you to livings, if you will 
only give us your co-operation. We 
will begin a crusade with you against 
the Church of England if you like 
it, if you will only join with us 
against the Moderates. We will 
become Whigs, as The Witness can 
testify, if you will only become Non- 
intrusionists. Do believe us,—do help 
us. We shall lose our livings, and 
our victories over you in the Volun- 
tary wars, if you do not take us up.” 
‘To this sweet and Syren-like address, 
it may be supposed, Mr. Binney or 
Mr. Burnet will reply,—* Gentle- 
men, we told you, whan you kicked 
us about like old boots, that it would 
come to this. We always said if the 
state endow and establish a church, 
it has a right to a share in the dis- 
tribution of the endowments. Leave 
the establishment, in other words, 
your livings, and rely on the free- 
will offerings of your people, and 
the state will not touch you. The 
whole obstruction to your peace and 
the enjoyment of your principles are 
your benefices. Now rally, Mr. 
Candlish, your Scotch metaphysics 
must not blind us. We cannot be 
parties to any schemes for enabling 
you to retain your livings. This is 
your own personal matter, see you 
to it. I, John Burnet, will be most 
happy to preach in St. George's pul- 
pit, or in the Tron Church, or in 
St. Giles’s, and thus what you used 
to abominate as a Babel, and what it 
seems you have no real power to grant, 
we shall thus overtake as a millen- 
nium. But tempting as this over- 
ture is, we are too honest, and too 
committed to the public, and too alive 
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to our own principles, to become cats’- 
paws, scorching our fingers in order 
to keep you in your livings. Be- 
sides, we know that as soon as you 
are done with us you will kick us 
overboard, and shut your pulpits 
against us. The prospect of ex- 
changing pulpits will conciliate a 
few Dissenting ministers, but by their 
high - minded and high - principled 
men—the Claytons, the Jays, the 
Shermans, and many others, the 
mess of pottage will be spurned. ‘The 
boon is too late; Catholicity is on 
your tongue, but Non-intrusion be- 
neath.” ‘The Non-intrusionists, as 
far as can be gathered from The 
Witness or the speech of Mr. Cand- 
lish, have not yet made any propo- 
sitions to the priests of the Church 
of Rome. It is worth the pope's 
consideration, whether if his holiness 
were to become a Non-intrusionist 
he would not become extremely po- 
pular in Scotland, and whether Non- 
intrusion might not be a capital 
horse for Dr. Wiseman to ride suc- 
cessfully on. If the present overtures 
of “friendly communion” with the 
Dissenters fail, as they have failed 
with the Episcopalians and Wesley- 
ans, we know of no other denomi- 
nation but that of Rome to which 
application can be made. Whether 
such application may be made we 
know not. 

Such has been the strange and 
very questionable course which these 
gentlemen have travelled. We have 
only recapitulated their steps for the 
instruction of all, and by way of 
teaching the successors of the out- 
going (?) Non-intrusionists that all 
deviations from the prescriptions of 
principle lead off from success in 
most instances, even in this world. 

We must do the Dissenting minis- 
try the justice to say, that they have 
almost unanimously seen through 
the transparent ruse. In Scotland, 
where it is well understood and 
scarcely now disguised, the repeal, 
last spring, of the act 1799, which is, 
after all, the repeal of one exclusive 
act among many, and from the repeal 
of which, even if lawfully done, no 
conscientious and consistent minister 
of the kirk could feel warranted, 
after his ordination vows, in admit- 
ting Independent ministers or Volun- 
tary seceders to officiate for him, has 
been met by such men as Wardlaw 
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and Heugh with dignified silence or 
rejection. In England, where it was 
not seen through, the copious admi- 
nistration of catholic asseverations 
of the necessity of union, &c. Xe. 
have, we hear, inveigled a few Dis- 
senting ministers into such of the 
Scotch pulpits in England as are oc- 
cupied by the ministers of the Non- 
intrusion section. This, however, 
on the part of the latter, is meant to 
introduce themselves and their flocks 
to the various denominations which 
they mean by and by to join; either 
by transferring their churches, if the 
trust-deeds allow them, or by trans- 
porting themselves, to use a Scottish 
ecclesiastical phrase, from the presi- 
dency of a Scottish kirk to that of a 
Dissenting chapel. 

We do not mean to impute mo- 
tives to the leaders of this modern 
movement, but of their outward 
actions and policy we speak with as 
great freedom, though not with as 
great abuse, as they have spoken of 
their opponents. Some parts of their 
conduct, however, are so ludicrous— 
such as taking to the hills and grey 
moors, and encountering persecution 
—that we frequently imagine the 
more ignorant and less gifted of the 
ranks take up Mr. Candlish’s jokes as 
truths. We never can suppose that 
any clergyman with common sense 
would encounter the macer and sen- 
tence of the Court of Session, rather 
than part with the endowments of 
which that court is the constituted 
guardian. Resign the living, and 
the pastor is free from all ecclesias- 
tical law; retain the living, and, for 
conscience sake, obey the law which 
gives and guarantees the fruits. 

After a long and, to all our read- 
ers, satisfactory exposé of the sub- 
stantial merits of the whole question 
in a previous number,* we are 

‘scarcely called upon now to begin 
ab ovo. Since that time a state-paper 
has appeared, from the pen of Sir 
James Graham, which, for lucid 
analysis, kind and conciliatory feel- 
ing, compression and closeness of 
thought, for all in short that con- 
stitutes first-rate excellence in such 
a paper, will be treasured up in the 
archives of England, a witness to the 
infatuation of so many of the Scot- 
tish clergy, and it will reflect silently, 
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but forcibly, deep discredit on the 
wild spirits that resisted such, and so 
conciliatory, overtures. This docu- 
ment, so decisive on the supremacy 
of law, as becomes‘its author and his 
office, is yet so explicit in tendering 
a measure equivalent to that of Lord 
Aberdeen, as modified by Sir George 
Sinclair, that nothing but the pre- 
vious commital of themselves in the 
soi-disunt Convocation at the bidding 
of the Presbyter-pope and conven- 
tion-cardinals, has prevented many 
from hailing it as a boon, not only 
from the light it reflects, but also 
from the light it transmits :— 


‘« If the Veto Act,” remarks Sir James, 
‘which is illegal, were rescinded by the 
Assembly, the respective rights of the 
patron to present, of the congregation to 
object, and of the Church Courts to ex- 
amine, to hear, to judge, and to admit or 
to reject, would be clear and well de- 
fined, 

** In the hope of peace, Lord Aberdeen, 
one of her majesty’s present advisers, 
sought by legislation to remove doubts, 
which by some were supposed to exist, 
respecting the admission of ministers to 
benefices in Scotland, by declaring the 
law, and by defining with precision, the 
respective rights and powers of the 
different parties interested in the settle- 
ment of a minister. 

‘‘In the same spirit I expressed on 
the part of the government, in the courts 
of last sessions, willingness to attempt 
legislation on the same recorded princi- 
ples; hoping that both the Church and 
people of Scotland might be found de- 
sirous to terminate this unhappy contro- 
versy on terms which are strictly con- 
formable to presbyterian discipline and 
to established rights.” 


These are not the words of a Cla- 
verhouse, but of one who, in the 
days of the voluntary war with Dis- 
senters, was set forth as a “ nursing 
father ” to the Church. Sure we are, 
Dissenters must amazingly chuckle 
at the “turn about, wheel about” 
movements of Non - intrusionists. 
Once the Christian people were so 
bad, that they neither could nor 
would maintain their ministers — 
starvation being their offering to the 
Voluntary principle. Now, however, 
the Christian people are so perfect 
that they may be intrusted with the 
powers of patrons and presbyteries 
too. Once Sir James Graham and 
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Sir Robert Peel were so godlike 
that they were toasted at all dinners, 
voted for at all elections, and thirsted 
for as the only pilots fit to govern 
England; but now they are so de- 
spised that the one is called “ Cla- 
vers,” and the other a Puseyite. 
Once Dissenters were almost removed 
from the pale of Christianity, and 
one or two ministers of the Church 
were menaced with suspension for 
being too intimate with them. Now 
Dissenters of all classes, orthodox 
and heterodox, are welcome,— yea 
implored to enter the national pul- 
pits: we say again, Dissenters must 
be mightily amused. We cannot 
see how they can come to any other 
conclusion, from external appear- 
ances, than that it was in the Volun- 
tary what it is in the Non-intrusion 
war, a matter of loaves and fishes; 
to wit, the protection of these earthly 
possessions against the Voluntarics 
before, and against the government 
now. We know it is not so; but 
we do know that it is hard to con- 
vince Dissenters that our knowledge 
is right. But, be these things as 
they may, we admire the magnani- 
mity and self-possession of the right 
honourable baronet in passing by 
all the hard words and offensive 
epithets which have been so liberally 
flung at him, and tendering in kindly, 
and we might almost say affection- 
ate terms, a fair prospect of all 
the judicial powers the presbyteries 
can scripturally and constitutionally 
claim in appointing of incumbents, 
and in hearing the objections of the 
parishioners. 

All this, however, is accompanied 
with a clear refusal of the arbitrary 
and unconstitutional demands of the 
Non-intrusionists. 

Along with this Sir James Gra- 
ham exterminates quictly, but most 
triumphantly, the ridiculous pre- 
tences of the Non-intrusionists. ‘This 
part of the Home Secretary's letter 
is so good and so thorough a scttler 
that we cannot resist the temptation 
of transferring it to our pages. It is 
not a mere assertion of state-purpose, 
but a series of reasons which have 
thrown Mr. Candlish and his follow- 
ers aback, and extorted six columns 
of misty metaphysics, misnomered a 
reply :— 

“* The allegation is now distinct, that 
‘ the constitution of the country has been 
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broken, and that vested rights and pri- 
vileges, secured hy statute and solemn 
national treaty, have been violated,’ 

‘The question at once arises, when, 
and by whom? 

“TI look for the date in the Protest 
and Declaration of Right; and I find no 
cause of complaint even alleged prior to 
the year 1834; except, indeed, the sta- 
tute passed in the 10th of Anne, which 
restored to patrons the right of present- 
ation, which has regulated the exercise 
of this right for more than a century, 
and which, until 1834, commanded for 
many years the tacit assent of the General 
Assembly itself. 

‘** But some ‘ encroachment’ has been 
committed in violation of a national set- 
tlement. 

“ Did Parliament interfere? Did the 
Civil Courts make some aggression on 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church ? 
Quite otherwise. In the year 1834 the 
General Assembly passed an act, which 
gave to the heads of families in each 
parish, being communicants, a veto on 
the presentation of the patron ; and the 
Honse of Lords, by their judgment in the 
first Auchterarder case, pronounced this 
act of Assembly to be illegal, and prac- 
tically incompatible with the civil right 
of patrons, as fixed and determined by 
act of Parliament. It would seem, there. 
fore, that this attack on vested rights, 
secured by statute, is of modern date, and 
that the eivil authorities were not the 
aggressors.” 

The remarks of Sir James that 
immediately follow are as apposite 
as they are admonitory. Other 
churches have set up before now 
claims of clerical privilege precisely 
similar; and as in every age this 
spirit of priestly domination has shot 
up, it has been the safety of society 
that wise and paternal governments 
have interposed to crush it. Un- 
questionably in all that is purely 
spiritual, spiritual men may exercise 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction; but when 
under pretence of “ using the keys,” 
* obeying Christ in His own house,” 
“ vindicating the independence of 
the Church,” the very phraseology 
under the shelter of which Rome has 
deposed kings and absolved subjects 
from their allegiance, the Non-intru- 
sionists interfere with civil rights; 
claim to determine what they are, 
whose they are, and whereto they 
reach, we have then assumptions, 
which may not be trifled. with, but 
which must be promptly and vigor- 
ously crushed. Had Sir James Gra- 
ham hesitated in doing so, Whig 
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and Tory would have declaimed 
against him, and society would have 
felt its character and its concerns 
exposed by law to the intermeddling 
of presbyters, with more than Cun- 
ninghame’s taste for that sort of an- 
noyance, and less principle where- 
with to restrain it. 

Itis downright nonsense to say it was 
the people’s rights, not the clergy’ s 
power, which ‘the Non-intrusionists 
desired to exalt. Nominally, patron- 
age was to be lodged in the hands 
of the people ; but, to all practical 
purposes, in the hands of a central 
clerical clique. The ultimate result 
would be the devolving of patronage 
on the clergy, and thereby the cabals, 
and nepotism, and intrigues of similar 
patrons, would bring disgrace on the 
ministers of religion, and endanger 
the stability, after destroying the 
character, of the national Church. 
So satisfied are we of the excellence of 
existing arrangements, that we wholly 
concur with Sir James Graham, when 
he adds,— 

“We are convinced that the Church 
established by law in Scotland has pro- 
duced the best practical effects on the 
morals and religious character of the 
people. It has well fulfilled, and it con- 
tinues to fulfil, the important purposes 
for which it was founded ; and any shock, 
which might endanger this great national 
establishment, would be regarded by her 
majesty’s servants as a fearful calamity.” 


We have still before us some of 


the pretensions and assumptions of 


the Non-intrusionist party, which 
require to be exposed before the peo- 
ple of England. These pretensions 
are all of them the grounds they 
allege for calling on government to 
make any concession to them rather 
than force them to retire from the 
Church. 

One of their most modest assertions 
is, that they are the vitality of the 
Church, and that their retreat will 
leave a valley ofdry bones. Suppose 
this were the fact, it must not be 
forgotten that on their secession 


Scotland is not to lose the benefit of 


their valuable ministry. Were they 
about to emigrate to New Zealand, 
we might deplore the loss to Scot- 
land, but this is not to be the cata~ 
strophe ; or were their mouths to be 
shut by patent padlocks, or their 
persons immured in Haddo's Hole 
m the Calton, we should still more 
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profoundly grieve at the issue; but 
all the privation they are willingly 
to encounter is the loss of comfortable 
manses, stated stipends, and good 
parish churches. Scotland will still 
enjoy their ministrations ; and, as a 
sufficient supply of others is nearly 
ready to succeed them, the means of 
pastoral instruction will be multi- 
plied, and out of evil good will thus 
evolye. Nodoubtthe national Church 
will feel deeply the exhaustion of the 
many holy and able men they have 
misled and dragged into their career, 
who, out of mistaken but conscien- 
tious notions, have placed themselves 
in their present position; but we 
trust she will weather it as she has 
weathered similar storms. Besides, 
we know that a nucleus of vitality 
and evangelical vigour will be found 
in the adherents of Drs. Muir and 
Maculloch, To WHOM WE CAN PRO- 
MISE ON THE VERY HIGHEST AUTHO- 
RITY A MEASURE EQUAL TO THEIR 
DEMANDS, EITHER IMMEDIATELY BE- 
FORE OR SOON AFTER THE SECESSION, 
At all hazards, Candlish and his 
party go out. Nor is it desirable to 
retainthem. It is only to be regret- 
ted he did not secede long ago. We 
only fear he will poc ket the affront. 
But because the Non-intrusion leaders 
very modestly claim to be the salt of 
the Church, we are not, as they wish 
us, to conclude that the fact is so. 
If we may judge of the character of 
the Non-intrusionists by the organs 
which they keep on pay for the pro- 
pagation of their nostrums, we can- 
not rate their accomplishments very 
high. We give a specimen of the 
wisdom and charity of their northern 
representative, the Aberdeen Bunner: 
“« Ifa majority vote for this, then the 
whole Church of Scotland ceases to be 
an establishment ; and its 1200 ministers, 
moderate and all, are, for the time being, 
disestablished and deprived of their en- 
dowments. One part of them may, of 
course, sue fora re-establishment. This 
the state may be willing to grant; but 
we, along with the onan s (whom 
we have been conciliating asking them 
into our pulpit), w = do our utmost to 
prevent. If a re-es li t take 
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The stupid folly in this passage is 
only equalled by its brutality. Con- 
scious of its former feature, the em- 
ployé of the leaders proceeds to say,— 


“© On the other band, if a majority of 
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next Assembly do not vote for the dis- 
solution between church and state, then, 
of course, the establishment remains un- 
broken. In that case the minority will 
first secede from the establishment ; and 
then, help us God, we'll attack and de- 
molish it.”’—Aberdeen Banner, January 14, 
1845. 


We need not inform the writer, 
who seems to have drunk deeper into 
the spirit of Danton and Robespierre 
than into that of Christ, that the 
government and nation are in full 
possession of the process by which 
recent majorities of the General As- 
sembly have been secured, and of the 
fact that upwards of two hundred of 
the seceding minority, that is to 
say, the ministers of chapels of case, 
are constitutionally hors de combat. 
We quote the passage solely as a 
specimen of the animus of men who 
necessarily denounce all that differ 
from them, and exalt and laud them- 
selves as the salt of the earth. The 
revolutionary spirit that has entered 
into many of them seems to have 
exorcised the graces by which they 
were adorned in their earlier and 
better times. We do not wish to 
make personal and invidious com- 
parisons ; but let any impartial per- 
son contrast the speeches, writings, 
and deportment of such clergymen 
as Dr. Muir of St. Stephen’s, Edin- 
burgh, and Dr. Macculloch of Kelso, 
and others that adhere to them, with 
the blustering, menacing harangues 
of Messrs. Candlish and Cunning- 
hame; and the Scottish university 
that gave their degrees to the former 
may congratulate itself, while the 
American university that bestowed 
its degrees upon the latter cannot but 
congratulate itself also, and especially 
on its discrimination, for surely re- 
publican degrees sit most appropri- 
ately on revolutionary men. It is to 
no purpose to quote Dr. Chalmers. 
He is as much a passive tool as is the 
battering-ram in the hands of the 
besiegers, or the cannon-ball and 
bag of gunpowder in the hands of the 
captain of the gun. 

It is contended that at least 400 
able and popular clergymen will leave 
the Church, and swell the ranks of 
dissent. Wr KNOW, AND ON GROUNDS 
WHICH ARE CLEARER AND MORE CON- 
CLUSIVE THAN CANDLISH HAS ANY 


NOTION OF, THAT NOT HALF THAT 
NUMBER WILL SECEDE. Weare aware 
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those that remain will be twitted and 
tormented by the Candlishites ; but 
their reply must be, they were coaxed 
and wheedled into an unconstitutional 
assemblage called the Convocation, os- 
tensibly to deliberate, but at bottom 
to be entrapped and committed before 
the public, on the Jesuitical pretence 
that a formidable muster would 
frighten Sir James Graham and ter- 
rify Sir Robert Peel. For these 
country incumbents we make every 
allowance, every apology, and we can 
assure them that in so doing we have 
the full flood of English sympathies. 
They have been betrayed. Let them 
awaken to a dispassionate perception 
of their true position, They are 
above being driven into conformity 
by the fear of losing their livings ; 
but they cannot be above the dignity 
and duty of denouncing a clique of 
political partisans, raging like bulis 
in a net, beeause the characters of 
men, the circumstances of Dissenters, 
and the results of the elections, are 
not suspended on their pleasure, and 
retiring from a connexicn which, to 
say the least of it, cannot honour. 
There is a nucleus of vital religion 
in the Muirs, Maecullochs, and others 
of that school ; and there is a guaran- 
tee for constitutional, profound, and 
consistent régime of the future des- 
tinies of the Church, as Cook, 
Mearns, Macfarlane, and other capa- 
ble leaders, are ready to take the reins. 
The present leaders have hurried the 
Church upon reefs, and shoals, and 
rocks, an must give way to men 
who combine piety and high-toned 
evangelism with love of order, loyalty 
to law, and adherence to Scriptural 
and apostolic precedent. 

We hold in our hands a vast 
bundle of letters from the most dis- 
tinguished clergymen and laymen in 
Scotland. ‘These we have in con- 
fidence. By courtesy and on prin- 
ciples of justice we are bound to 
withhold their names. Some of them 
are supposed by Candlish to be his 
own adherents. They are the ex- 
pression of the real sentiments and 
feelings of the intelligence, talent, 
and piety of the Scottish nation. 
We have these letters from a high 
quarter. We submit one or two 
extracts from different letters :— 

No. I. 
‘© November 1842. 

“ You cannot more deeply deprecate 
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the policy and dread the issue of this 
so-called ‘ Convocation’ thanI do. Such 
a meeting appears to me to be unconsti- 
tutional. A minority, when it is de- 
barred from fair play in the church courts, 
may be excused for meeting in clubs 
and conventions; but not so a majority 
which has the church courts at its com- 
mand as vehicles of saying and doing 
what it pleases. Such a course on the 
part of the majority of the Church can 
only tend to fortify the influential classes 
in the belief, unhappily gaining ground, 
that Presbyterianism is inefficient for the 
ends of good government. This ‘ Con- 
vocation’ is further objectionable on the 
ground that the whole thing is de. 


ceptive. The requisition calling it is 
deceptive. The professed purpose for 


which it is held is deceptive. Those 
who have ostensibly convoked the meet- 
ing are not the real ‘ callers.” Bro- 
therly conference on the position of the 
Church, though the avowed, is not the 
real object. Does any man believe that 
a bond fide conference can be conducted 
by four or five hundred ministers, or that 
the managers will give any encourage- 
ment to brethren who differ from them to 
express their opinion? I can conceive of 
no purpose the Convocation can serve, 
unless that of entrapping the clergy gene- 
rally, and committing them to the des- 
perate policy of their leaders. 

** Moreover, it strikes me that the 
topic specially selected for discussion is 
the very last that ought to be mooted, or 
that can be advantageously canvassed at 
a great party meeting. The question of 
spiritual jurisdiction is one for the closet 
not the platform ; and for the few thinkers, 
not the many talkers. To define the 
limits and relations of ecclesiastical and 
civil jurisdiction in an established Church 
is scarcely within the powers of human 
analysis or wisdom. To contend for abso- 
lute spiritual independence is to play into 
the hands of the Voluntaries, and to 
alienate the civil magistrate. If the 
church courts have liberty to perform the 
duties which Christianity has imposed 
on them, they have all the spiritual in. 
dependence they need or should desire. 
And no good but evil can result from 
contemplating the subject otherwise than 
as a practical question. Sir George 
Sinclair's measure would put an end to 
the collision between the two jurisdic- 
tions, and enable us to get out of the reach 
of the fire of civil compulsitors. That is 
all the Church needs.” 


No. II. 


** January 21, 1843, 
“T take blame to myself for not having 
written before now, instead of w aiting, as 
t have been doing, i in the hope from day 
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to day of something emerging which 
might indicate the ‘probable issue of 
matters, 

“It will, I doubt not, be admitted 
that Sir James Graham's letter is an 
eminently able, clear, and statesmanlike 
paper, nor will any thing but the excess 
of prejudice deny that in tone and tem- 
per, while firm and decided, it is calm, 
courteous, and conciliatory. 

“To myself 1 say at once, and without 
hesitation, that, according to the best 
judgment I can form of its import, it is 
most satisfactory. 

“It is undoubtedly a refusal of the 
demands to which it is more immediately 
a reply, and no one feels and deprecates 
more keenly and earnestly than I do the 
possible consequences of this; but such 
a refusal is no more than every man of 
ordinary intelligence and observation 
must have fully anticipated. . That the 
claims put forth by the dominant party 
should be conceded by government, or 
sanctioned by the legislature, was an ex. 
pectation which scarcely the most sanguine 
ofthat party itselfcould, I think, entertain. 
On the other hand, the recognition of the 
powers belonging to the Church, and, 
still more, the clearly intimated willing. 
ness, by express enactment, to secure to 
the Church in the matter of collation all 
the judicial power which it can reason- 
ably claim, taken in connexion with the 
subsequent reference to Lord Aberdeen’s 
bill and Sir George Sinclair’s clause, 
are, I confess, most satisfactory and gra- 
tifying evidence to my mind, that a 
settlement is still open to us, such as 
should be sufficient to any man who can 
be a member of an established church at 
all.” 


No. ITT. 


** December, 30, 1842. 

“‘ Dr. Candlish’s epistle is too bad. 
‘ Diplomatic craft,’ as descriptive of the 
conduct of public men anxivus to settle 
the Church, is a phrase which does not 
fall gracefully from the pen of a clergy- 
man, and least of all from the pen of 
one who, as a member of the Non- 
intrusion ‘committee, thanked the govern- 
ment for their good intentions when the 
negotiations to which he refers were in 
progress. Isuppose Dr. C., feels sore at 
the recollection of having at first com- 
mitted himself to the approval of a mea- 
sure which he afterwards saw reason to 
repudiate. This is not unnatural. But 
he might do better than try to conceal 
the effects of his own blunders, by 
heaping reproach on the other negotiating 
party. 

“T am not a little surprised at the 
opinion expressed as to the ‘ moderation’ 
of the course followed by the late Con- 
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vocation. If some gentlemen, with all 
their intelligence and candour, put a less 
stringent interpretation on the resolutions 
of the Convocationists than Candlish in- 
tended them to bear, may not some who 
signed them take an equally softened view 
of their tenor? And may there not, conse- 
quently, be a hope that some clergy who 
have thus pledged themselves will not 
finally stand out against a constitutional 
measure for the settlement of the Church ? 
Tam unwilling to think that this inference 
is fallacious ; for it seems to me unac- 
countable that 433 ministers should 
knowingly suspend their continuance in 
the Church on such an extravagant con- 
dition as the interference of the govern- 
ment with the courts of law. At the 
same time, one cannot feel very con- 
fident on the subject, after the lengths to 
which they have already gone. Who could 
have supposed it possible, a few years ago, 
that any man with the education of a 
clergyman—any man who had read the 
history of his country, or pondered on the 
most elementary principles of the British 
constitution, should ever seriously enter- 
tain the idea that any government could 
be inclined, or would be allowed, to set 
aside the construction put on a statute by 
the judges of the land, otherwise than by 
proposing an alteration of the law for the 
future? Yet we now behold clergymen 
in Scotland,—not clergymen only, but 
counsel learned in the law, approaching 
the government with this, as they think 
it, most reasonable ‘ request!’” 


No. IV. 


“ The real character of the Convocation 
is now shewing itself in the results 
which have sprung from it. The steps 
now openly taken to organise a separate 
church could not have decently originated 
with a competent and constitutional 
Church-court. 
getting up a pro re nata and irresponsible 
convention. Accordingly, the Convoca- 
tion is now being followed by a syste- 
matic effort to overturn the Estabiish- 
ment. ‘ Pulpit-‘drum ecclesiastic’ is 
every where beating to arms. Elders are 
meeting to sign adherences to the Convo- 
cation ministers. Every one who does 
not cast in his lot with them is denounced 
as a heathen man and a publican; and 
the people are about to be canvassed by 
elders, with the view of securing their 
adherence also; while to ensure the 
sinews of war, subscriptions for building 
churches and providing stipends are 
forthwith to be set on foot. The idea 
that it is sinful and schismatic in minis- 
ters and elders to use the influence which 
they derive from their status in the 
Church for the purpose of founding a ri- 
val church, does not seem to have oc- 
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curred to their minds. The case of the 
unjust steward is being acted over again, 
and the glory of the martyrdom for con- 
science sake, of which we have heard so 
much, bids fair to be sadly dimmed by 
the worldly-wise expedients which are 
resorted to, that when ‘ they are put out 
of the stewardship, they may be received 
into houses.’ I fear the Convocation 
has given the coup de grace to all our 
hopes of an amicable adjustment. Yet I 
sincerely hope that the government, if 
they cannot give such a measure as wiil 
wholly avert a secession, will at least 
give a measure sufficient to prevent 
a large secession. It is not desira- 
ble, now that matters are gone so 
far, that the extreme men of the Non- 
intrusion side should be kept within 
the Church; at least it is not desirable 
they should retain the influence which 
they have recently acquired and so 
grossly abused in its government. But 
surely the peace of the country, the 
peace of families, and the stability of the 
Establishment, require that all the less 
violent men should be retained, even at 
the cost of some concession, Sir Robert 
Peel and Sir James Graham would do 
themselves immortal honour by bringing 
about such an adjustment as would allow 
a part of the Non-intrusion clergy and 
elders to recede from their foolish pledge 
without loss of self-respect. Nor could 
these eminent statesmen fail, as I think, 
in compassing this object, were they 
speedily to pass into a law the measure 
which Sir George Sinclair has suggested. 
And though 1 personally attach no 
great importance to it, yet I should 
rejoice to see it conceded as an offer- 
ing to the cause of peace. That Dr. 
Candlish would accept the bill I do 
not now venture to hope, after all the 
bluster that has been made regarding a 
legislative recognition of the Church’s 
independence. But I grievously mis- 
judge the more temperate men of the 
party, if they would not acquiesce in it : 
at all events, this benefit would accrue, 
that no more Non-intrusionists than 
those who have already signed the reso- 
lutions of the Convocation would join the 
seceding party,—a benefit this of some 
importance.” 


No. V. 


‘* January 21, 1843. 

* You will have already learned from a 
few hurried lines despatched by this day’s 
post, that I heartily concur in the view 
which you take of Sir James Graham’s 
letter. It appears to me to be, on the one 
hand, just what was to be expected, as 
regards the demands of the extreme par- 
ty, and on the other all that could be ex- 
pected as regards the intimation of the 
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mind of the government in reference ge- 
nerally to our distracted affairs, 

“ That it is unfavourable to the views 
and claims of those more immediately 
concerned may be matter of regret in the 
prospect of the results to which this 
may probably lead, but cannot be matter 
of surprise to any one. They themselves 
had no other anticipations.” 

No. VI, 
** January 11, 1843. 

‘* How sad, how emphatically sad, is 
it to think that the headstrong policy of 
our leaders should put it beyond the 
power of such generous friends of the 
Church as Sir George Sinclair, Mr, 
Pringle, and Mr. Colquhoun, to do us any 
good! That such a bill as Sir George 
Sinclair describes should be refused, and 
the alternative preferred of steeping the 
country in uproar, surely the force of 
infatuation cannot farther go. The 
future historian of these times will find 
it no easy problem to account on 
the ordinary principles of human na- 
ture for the suicidal course pursued 
by the seceding party! Possibly, 
he may resort for an explanation to 
Bishop Butler’s theory, that whole com. 
munities and public bodies are liable to 
fits of insanity as well as individuals ; or, 
if he is a person of a less charitable turn 
of mind than the great and good bishop, 
he may represent the destruction of our 
church as the result of a systematic and 
deep-laid conspiracy, of which, indeed, a 
* suspicious ingenuity’ will enable him to 
discover some pretty significant traces in 
the conduct of more than one of our ec- 
clesiastical pilots. 

** Nofone, indeed, can be more fully alive 
than I am to the difficulties with which the 
governmentare surrounded in reference to 
our Church question. Nevertheless, it 
will be hard to convince me that a minis-~ 
ter of such a chivalrous spirit and such 
boundless mental resources as Sir Robert 
Peel is not able to devise some method 
by which the wounds of our bleeding 
Church may be healed, at least to a large 
extent. Black as is the tempest that is 
gathering around our Church, I should 
have some hope of her weathering it, 
could the class of ministers just referred 
to be retained on board. But I am also 
disposed to think, that ‘ except these 
abide in the ship we cannot be saved.’” 


In addition to the extracts we have 
given, we venture to transfer to our 
pages an admirable letter of the dis- 
tinguished baronet who has done so 
much to heal divisions, and received 
only insult from the leaders in re- 
turn :— 


** Tam very glad indeed that you are 
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not prepared to contend for a bill which 
shall provide that the proceedings of a 
Church Court, shall, under no circum- 
stances, be touched by the civil tri- 
bunals, Permit me, however, to observe, 
that it would, in my opinion, be most ad- 
visable to seek for the restoration of 
peace, not by any declaratory act, ex- 
pressly defining, or at least professing to 
(lefine, the limits between two conflicting 
jurisdictions, but by such a measure as 
shall virtually secure the independence of 
the Church courts, excepting in such 
gross and glaring cases of injustice as 
are at least extremely improbable, but 
would, [ think, on all hands be admitted 
to require revision; such as an enactment 
of the Assembly, ‘ that no presentation 
should be sustained,’ as the Church has 
now adopted the anti-patronage principle. 
I trust you will agree with me, that if 
the plan sanctioned last autumn by go- 
vernment had been carried into effect a 
few years ago, neither the case of Mar- 
noch, nor that of Auchterarder, would 
have taken place, and the recurrence of 
such deplorable proceedings would be 
completely guarded against, if (as was 
proposed ) the Church courts were em- 
powered ‘finally to judge’ (to use Lord 
Aberdeen’s words) as to the advisable- 
ness of giving effect to the objections 
of the people, whether homologated by 
themselves or not. 

** As the connexion between the bene- 
fice and the cure of souls is the most im- 
portant and essential element in the con- 
stitution of an established Church, I ap- 
prehend that parliament would not be 
disposed to sanction any law by which 
they should, under any circumstances, be 
separated, 

** It appears to me to be admitted, 1st, 
that the Church courts have an undis- 
puted right to pass a final judgment as 
to the qualifications of every candidate 
who claims to be licensed as a preacher ; 
and, 2d, that when one of their own proba- 
tioners has been selected by the patron 
for any particular parish, they are again 
the sole judges of his fitness for that 
office, so far as regards his character 
and gifts, The point in dispute, there. 
fore, relates, I humbly think, only to 
the nature and amount of the privilege 
which, in each case, shall appertain to 
the people, the Church contending tbat a 
majority of the communicants shall have 
the power, by exercising an uncontrolled 
negative, to cause the presentee to be set 
aside; so that if the dissentients are 
even obliged by law to state their ob- 
jections, the Church courts shall be 
bound to give effect to the ‘ dissent’ of 
the objectors, if persisted in, notwith- 
standing the advice and remonstrances of 
the presbytery, excepting in the very 
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improbable case that improper or factious 
motives can be proved against them by 
the patrons or the presentee. My de- 
cided conviction is, that the legislature 
will never sanction a principle which 
amounts (in their view) to an undue in- 
terference not only with the rights of the 
patrons, but with the duties of the 
Church ; and I return to the conclusion, 
which I so earnestly strove to impress 
upon you and many other respected 
friends, that you should accept an un- 
limited power to give effect in each case 
to the reasons and objections of the 
people, on either of two distinct grounds, 
viz., their validity, or their prevalence, 
reserving of course to the Church the al- 
ternative of overruling a capricious dis- 
sent, as well as of setting aside an unpo- 
pular appointment. The government is 
disposed to regard the influence of their 
sense of moral responsibility as judges on 
the minds and consciences of the mem- 
bers of the Church courts, as a sufficient 
but indispensable safeguard against in- 
justice being done to presentees or pa- 
trons in the event of reasons or ob- 
jections being stated by the people ; and 
1 do most urgently implore you, my dear 
and worthy friend, to consider whether 
this concession (if it be one) should not 
be made by the Church, for the sake of 
the peace and stability of an institution 
whose welfare is so intimately inter- 
woyen with the hest and dearest interests 
of the country, 

“ As long as the majority is considered 
by both these parties to be acting in de. 
fiance of the law, neither of them can 
conscientiously nominate any individual 
to supply a vacancy (however numerous 
the signatures of the parishioners in his 
favour), if he is known to hold opinions 
which they deem inconsistent with law 
and justice,” 


After all that is indicated in our 
correspondence, we belive that Cand- 
lish will yet discover a pretext for 
keeping St. George's. 

We cannot spare time for examin- 
ing the various and voluminous trea- 
tises written pro and con. One thing 
is very striking. Those written in 
defence of the Church are distin- 
guished by quiet and Christian state- 
ments, — acerbity and _ bitterness 
being, either by concert or disposi- 
tion, proscribed’ and abjured. Those 
written by the followers of Candlish 
are generally bitter,—sometimes cha- 
racterised by an affected softness, and 
very frequently, as as was s chew n in the 
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admirable speech of Mr. Milne, ad- 


vocate at the commission,— a shuf- 
fling of facts amounting to positive 
untruth. Of this Mr. Milne* fur- 
nished abundant proofs, and truly 
delighted were we to see that im- 
portant speech transferred to the 
columns of the Standurd,—a paper 
whose principles and vigorous talent 
command universal admiration. In 
fact, it will be difficult for Candlish 
and his clique to exonerate them- 
selves from gross misstatement of 
facts. It must, indeed, be a desperate 
cause that needs such support. We 

quote the conclusion of Mr. Milne’s 
speech,— a conclusion which was 
given from an interruption by 
Candlish :— 


“‘Tam glad to have a clear and distinct 
statement of what the claim of the Church 
really is, because it will now go forth to 
the public; and I again distinctly say, 
that the claims whieh the Church has 
now put forth can only be obtained by 
giving to her a jurisdiction co-ordinate 
with the supreme tribunals of the coun+ 
try—a position which she never has oc- 
cupied, and which it would be most dan- 
gerous to society to allow her to assume ; 
farther, I am sure that the best friends of 
the Church must lament to see her en- 
gaged in such a struggle for power, and 
will rejoice to see her defeated in it, though 
of course they would bitterly deplore if the 

result should be her entire subversion, 
This catastrophe, I hope, may not arise— 
though a secession—and of many whose 
talents might have been useful to the 
Church—may now he inevitable. But it 
is hard—hard upon the Church and the 
country, that those who now think it 
necessary to quit the establishment, be. 
cause they are the true authors of all the 
turmoil that has arisen, should insist in 
dragging out others with them, and should 
be doing all they can to ruin and destroy 
the establishment which they cannot 
longer misgovern.” 


If we are to have a pope, let it not 
be under the designation of presby- 
ter; and if a conclave of pa 
let it not be under the nomenclature 
of a presbytery of a national esta- 
blishment. Some of the exposures 
embodied in Mr, Milne’s speech 
ought to make the Non-intrusion- 
ists blush. 

Letan Englishman conceive the cool 
impudence of such a statement as the 


* We would advise the friends of the established Church in Edinburgh to reprint 


and extensively circulate Mr. Milne’s erposé. 
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following from page 15 of the Claim 
of Rights :— 


“ They protest that all and whatsoever 
acts of the parliaments of Great Britain 
PASSED. WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF THIS 
Cuvrcu and nation, in alteration of, or 
derogation to, the aforesaid government, 
discipline, right, and privileges of this 
Church, are and shall be in themselves 
void and null, and of no legal force or 
effect.” 


This is just seditious language. 


“ This claim asserts that ‘ the Court of 
Session—a tribunal instituted by special 
act of parliament for the spe cific and 
limited purpose of doing and administra- 
tion of justice in all civil actions, not 
confining themselves to the determination 
of civil actions,’ have, ‘in numerous and 
repeated instances, stepped beyond the 
province allotted to them by the constitu. 
tion,’ as, ‘for instance, by interdicting 
the preaching of the Gospel, and admini- 
stration of ordinances throughout a whole 
district "—by ‘assuming to judge of the 
right of individuals elected members of 
the General Assembly, to sit therein,’ 
&e.; ‘by all which acts the said Court, 
apparently, not adverting to the oath 
taken by the sovereign from whom they 
hold their commissions, have exercised 
powers not conferred upon them by the 
constitution ’—‘ have invaded the juris. 
diction of the courts of the Church— 
have subverted its government — have 
illegally attempted to coerce Church 
courts in the exercise of their purely 
Spiritual functions—have usurped the 
power of the keys,’ &c. By these state- 
ments, is it not the design to represent 
the courts of law as having ultroneously 
stepped forward to pronounce the judg- 
ment complained of —as having spun- 
taneously and wantonly resolved on 

aggre ssion? If not, why was there no 
explanation, that the Court was called on 
and compelled to pronounce judgment in 
the matters referred to, in consequence of 
being appe valed to in actions for redress 
or protection, by parties whose demands 
could not be evaded, but behoved to be 
dlisposed of in one way or another? Yet 
no explanation of this kind is given ; and 
the courts of law are studiously, and 
somewhat skilfully, represented as having 
voluntarily stepped out of their own pre- 
cincts into those of the Church, in order 
purposely to subvert its government. 
And why is it that this aggression is said 
to have been committed? The Claim 
calls ‘the Christian people of this king- 
dom, and all the churches of the Reform. 
ation throughout the world, who hold the 


great doctrine of the sole Headship of 


the Lord Jesus over his Church, to wit- 
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ness that it is for their adherence to that 
doctrine, as set forth in their Confession 
of Faith ’—‘ that this Church is subjected 

hardship, and that the rights so sa- 
credly pledged and secured to her are 
put in peril.’ Mr. Mitne’s Speech, p. 3. 


It is not for their adherence to 
the sole headship of Christ that the 
Church of Scotland is subjected to 
hardship, but for violating the sta- 
tute law of the land—intruding on 
the province of the civil courts, and, 
in order to vindicate themselves from 
an objection adduced against Church 
establishments by Dissenters, trying 
by a coup de main to upset patron- 
age. We cannot believe that the 
good and pious ministers who are in 
the Non-intrusion ranks can have 
read this document. ‘To its drawers up 
it is deep discredit, and, in the minds 
of Englishmen, must militate power- 
fully against any thing they under- 
take. 

A Rev. H. Bonar, whose zeal for 
his party seems to outstrip his anx- 
iety to speak truth, sends forth the 
following statement in a pamphlet 
which a London bookseller has ac- 
tually advertised and sold:—* We 
can no longer depose ungodly mini- 
sters; thieves, swindlers, swearers, 
drunkards, are all to be protected 
from our Church censures by the 
Court of Session.” 

Any thing more disgraceful than 
this reflection on the venerable 
judges of the Court of Session, and 
on the House of Lords, by whom the 
sentences of these judges were con- 
firmed, we have never heard from 
the lips of the most heated Non- 
intrusion haranguer. 

Mr. Milne well exposed it, where 
it must have been rather unpleasant. 
He asked,— 


is this an honest, is it a 
Christian course, to make such misrepre- 
sentations ? Every man 
knows the facts must perceive the un- 
fairness of alleging that the Court has 
done any thing in order to protect un- 
godly ministers. It has merely pre- 
vented the Church exercising discipline 
in a way not pe mitted by law ; ; so that, 
in fact, the various evils which the Court 
of Session is represented as inflicting on 
the Church are only the consequences of 
her own illegal proceedings, and shew 
the mischief which is thence resulting to 
the Church herself.” 


‘« Now, sir, 


as these who 


Yet Mr. Bonar’s statement is only 
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a specimen of the allegations sent 
up to London, and circulated, in vir- 
tue of the cheap postage, and often 
advertised as the thousandth and ten 
thousand edition, the printer being al- 
lowed diserction in this matter. We 
believe, however, that Englishmen 
will not be bothered out of their 
mother wit by such pamphleteers ; 
and we know that a Conservative 
government are duly made aware of 
such gross and wilful misrepresenta- 
tions. If the seceding Non-intrusion 
clergy do not wish to be classified 
with the Romish priests of Ireland, 
let them desist from their present 
course, meekly retire from an es- 
tablishment their blundering policy 
has brought to the brink of destruc- 
tion, and prosecute the extension of 
the Gospel beyond the pale of the 
Church, instead of Non-intrusion, by 
intruding into other men’s parishes 
within it. 

After this sweet morceau from Mr. 
Bonar's meek pamphlet, we intro- 
duce one of a series by another red- 
hot Non-Intrusionist writer, which 
the postman has introduced (prepaid) 
so very extensively, no doubt to help 
the revenue. We notice it as em- 
anating from one present in the Con- 
vocation, and prepared, if consistent 
and honest, to secede with the rest, 
and addressed to Englishmen who, as 
far as one might collect from the 
document, have no Church, and not 
much Christianity. 

It is also the last of a series—a 
series of unknown and indeterminate 
quantities issuing in one known. The 
progression indicates ingenuity and 
forethought. ‘The first of the pam- 
phlets advocates Christian unity, and 
the last Non-intrusion; the first con- 
secrated one cannot but suppose as 
pioneer to the last. The “Dew of 
Ilermon” rolls in its descent into 
the acrid and heavy dew of Non- 
intrusion. We admire an open 
friend or an open antagonist, but 
this sort of movement we cannot but 
deplore. Dissenters will more and 
more conclude that pious men, such as 
we doubt not Mr. Hamilton is, mean 
Non-intrusion when they advocate 
unity; and churchmen will believe 
that the very core of the Gospel is 
made subservient to mere partisan- 
ship. 

This pamphlet is full of one-sided 
and party statement. 
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It is painful, we agree with the 
writer, to leave comfortable manses ; 
but, to the maintenance of these, 
the national purse contributes on 
condition that the inmates obey 
statute - law—ay, the very law on 
the clear knowledge of which they 
accepted their presentations. The 
following extract contains language 
and sentiments so painful, that we 
entreat the writer to recall the whole 
impression :— 


** Now, dear friends, to be as honest as 
yourselves, | have great fear that you do 
not understand the case, and some fear 
that you will not study it. If the Wal- 
denses were about to be ejected from 
those valleys, which they hold by solemn 
treaty, [ could count on your interference. 
Or if the civil courts of Constantinople 
were tampering with the internal arrange. 
ments of our ambassador’s chapel, I be- 
lieve you would think it right that our 
government should remonstrate. Now 
that the Queen of Madagascar is concussing 
Christian consciences, I know that many of 
you are indignant, and would interpose 
your protection if you could, If you will 
hear me patiently, I promise to shew that 
the cases are too parallel; and as I shall 
endeavour to relieve the subject of all 
intricate details and metaphysical niceties, 
so I earnestly trust that, if I make out a 
case of grievance or of suffering for con- 
science sake, you, who have ere now 
listened to a voice from Piedmont, will 
not shut your ears against a voice from 
the Church of Scotland,” —P, 4, 


Queen Victoria’s treament of the 
Kirk paralleled by that of the Queen 
of Madagascar murdering Christians! 
This is too bad. 

The comparison made in this ex- 
tract, we, as loyal subjects, abhor 
and detest, and we carry with us 
the sympathies of Englishmen. We 
look on it as one of those unhappy 
manifestations which this bitter con- 
troversy has originated. But we do 
not argue further on a pamphlet 
which embodies nothing new, and 
sets forth old things in a style that 
may improve with years and study. 

The next document that has 
reached us is a LHistory of the Church 
of Scotland, by a Mr. Hetherington, 
whose prose is at least equal to his 
poetry. It advocates the views of 
the extremists to the very jots and 
tittles. Any one who has read Dr. 


Cooke’s and Dr. M‘Crie’s works will 
be in no danger of being misled by 
it. 
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To all those who may chatfice to 
see what rubbish these tracts and his- 
tories are, we recommend a reperusal 
of the unanswered and unanswerable 
letter of Sir James Graham. But we 
must close, and we do so with the 
following suggestions :— 

1. Let the leaders of the Non- 
intrusion and now revolutionary 
movement retire by all means. We 
only suspect the difficulty will be to 
prevent them catching at some other 
straw, in order to keep them afloat a 
little longer. 

2. Let the government of the 
country bear in mind that nothing 
like four hundred will retire as soon 
as the decision of Parliament is come 
to. We know names attached to the 
Convocation resolutions, whose bearers 
have ulready made up their minds not 
to retire, whether Government decide 
or not decide. 

3. Let the principles so luminously 
embodied in Sir James Graham’s let- 


ter be made the basis of an inde-: 


pendent measure promised or brought 
in by Government — that measure 
combining Lord Aberdeen’s bill, with 
or without Sir George Sinclair's 
clause. We say with it, for this reason, 
—that many of the most devoted mi- 
nisters who repudiate the Convoca- 
tion desire it, and others of the county 
clergy who have signed will hold it 
as a boon. 

4. Let English Dissenters resist 
the cajolery of the Non-intrusion 
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leaders and émissaries ; for they may 
rest assured that, if the tremendous 
demands of Candlish and Co. were 
conceded, and the endowments of an 
established church continued to the 
possessors of stich powers, they, the 
Dissenters, would first feel the lash. 
I¢ is one thing to hear sweet sounds 
and overtures of unity and brother- 
hood from their old foes im a cleft 
stick, and quite another thing to have 
to deal with them as “ Domini re- 
rum.” 

5. Let the churchmen of England 
remember that these men are de- 
manding powers which go to the as- 
cendancy of the Church over the 
State, and thereby to a series of 
inroads on the very principle of a 
national establishment, which must 
terminate in disaster. 

6. Let the ministry act firmly, for 
decision and determination to main- 
tain the supremacy of law, the just 
rights of the presbytery, the just 
privileges of the people, and the 
ancient property of the patron, will 
work wonders ; and should a number 
of the Non-intrusionists secede (and 
few will), there need be no fear of 
any powerful coalition with Dissent- 
ers against the established Church. 
The Dissenters are long ago tired of 
that work. They long for peace and 
the reign of love. Besides, there are 
differences involved in such a com- 
bination which would soon explode it 
into fragments. 
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